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PREFACE 


The present \olumcof R G Bhandarkar’s Works, wdnch is the 
last to he published although it is the first in the series, is being 
issued on the occasion of the seventh death-anniversary of Dr 
Bhandarkar, which falls on the RsipancamI day of the Hindu Calendar 
and w Inch is observed at the BOR Institute as a day of piety when 
literary tributes are offered to the memory of the revered departed, 
including special lectures by distinguished scholars The Institute 
itself submits on this day an account of its literary labours during 
the preceding twelve months as a kind of “ Vahmaya-^raddha ” 
The Indexes to this Volume are the work of Mr G N 
Shngondckar, B A , of the Publication Department of the Institute 
It is unfortunate that this Volume is appearing without a life of 
the late Sir R G Bhandarkar Professor D R Bhandarkar of 
Calcutta, the son of Sir Ramknshna, was to write the biogra- 
phy, but continued ill health has come in the way of his carrying 
out the pledge — a circumstance which nobody regrets more than he 
himself It is still more unfortunate that the original editor of these 
Volumes, Mr N B Utgikar, m a , has not lived to see the edition 
completed Sir Ramknshna had, however, personally supervised the 
collection and arrangement of the works included in these Volumes 
The completion of the edition of the collected writings of a scholar 
who was remarkable for the wide range of his researches as 'tvell as lor 
his originality, for his penetration as well as his catholicity, takes 
off from the Institute a heavy responsibility which it had undertaken 
nearly ten years ago and the Publication Department of the Institute 
has reasons to feel a sense of relief as well as gratification on the 
present occasion A memoir of the author and a general index of 
all his works are still a desideratum and it is to be hoped that 
a fifth volume containing them may eventually be offered to the 
public in the fullness of time 

Poona, 

RsipancamI, Sake 1854 - 
5th Sept 1932 


V G Paranjpe 
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A PEEP INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE MAURYA DYNASTY 
TO THE DOWNFALL OF THE IMPERIAL 
GUPTA DYNASTY 

(B.C 322 — circa 500 A.D ) 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of ire Royal ' 
Asiatic Society, 1900 , Vol XX, pp ^56 ffj 

Also printed in a Book form in 1920 by Messrs Taraporevalla, Bombay, 
with a Preface by H G Rawlinson, this repnnt bearing the additional 
note " This article consists of a lecture read in March last (1910) — [sjc. 

1900 ?] before a Poona audience, but afterwards considerably amplified ” 

The Poona audience referred to consisted most probably of a meeting 
held under the auspices of the (now defunct) Friends’ Liberal Association,— !■ 

N B U 1 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I think I may take it for granted that an Indian who has received 
English education and has been introduced to the ancient history 
of European countries, naturally has a desire to be acquainted 
with the ancient history of his own country, to know by whom 
and how that country was governed in ancient tunes, or how its 
social and religious institutions have grown up, and what revolu- 
tions the country has gone through , but means for the satisfaction 1 ' 

of this desire are wanting India unfortunately has no wntten 
history There are some chronicles written by Jams and others, 
referring to longs and princes who lived from about the eighth to 
the eleventh centimes of the Christian era and ruled ov.r Gujrat 
and Rajput ana. There are also lives of individual kings such as 


1 [ R. G Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. 1 3 
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First — Gold, alter and copp- r co r- of or air.t 1 mg nr< hard 
in nil parts of the country, v. jxzcinllv m No tloa Jrin, wier oM 
mounds composed of the rums of budding, nrc dug out Tha; 
coins bear certain emblems, and also legends in ancient chine teas 
containing the names of the pnnccs who l-.uul tlam, and some 
times of their fathers, wnth occasional!) the date of their issue 
From these we dome a knowledge of the kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the provinces in which the coins arc found. 


Secondly — We find inscriptions engraved on rocks and columns 
and on the remains of anaent temples wherein occur the names of 
pnnees, and sometimes of the provinces ruled over or conquered 
by them In the case of temples and other benefactions we have 
the names of the donors, their profession, the description of the 
nature of their gift, and sometimes the name of the king in whose 
reign the gift was made. Again, we find in digging old nuns, 
charters of land-grants made by pnnees, inscribed on plates of 
copper The grants therein recorded were made lo individual 
Brahmins or to temples or to Buddhistic Viharas These copper- 
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plate inscriptions often give a full genealogy of the dynasty to 
which the grantor belonged, together with the most notable 
events in the reign of each of the princes belonging to the dynasty 
Often-times, there is a mere vague praise of the different kings 
which can have no historical value, but one who possesses a little 
critical power, can without much difficulty distinguish between v hat 
is historically true and what is not. A very large number ol such 
grants have been found in our own Maratha country, in consequ- 
ence of which we have been able to construct a sort of continuous 
political history from about the beginning of the sixth century' 
to the time of the Mahomedan invasion 


Thirdly— Another important source consists in the writings of 
foreigners who visited this country or obtained information about 
it from others The invasion of Alexander the Great brought the 
Greeks m communication with India, and after his death his gene- 
inl Seleukos who obtained the province of Syria kept up a regular 
intercourse with a king who is called Sandrahottos by the Greeks, 
who reigned at Pataliputra, and at whose court resided an ambas- 
sador of Seleukos of the name of Megasthcncs The work of 
Megasthenes, though not extant, was abridged b> other writers 
and m this form it has come down to us. Then we Ime Ptolemy’s 
geography which was wTittcn between 151 and 163 A.H , the 
date of his death He gw cs the names of Indian towns and some- 
times of the pnnccs who reigned there at the time Similarly we 
have got another work called the Pcnplus of the Trythrmar 
whose author is unknown He too gn cs aalmhk -"H 

historical information After Buddlmtn bad j-u -trite" r.to 
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I shall only add tint m d dtnrvith <dl tl - 7 *’ 

proceed on such pnnuph > of tutk icr ,> \ r c (<>U >>’ td b\ 1 jw l/,v 
One must in th> fit vt place 1 « nnpirtid, with no pirti r ti!\r di t v > 
silion to find in the matin iN b* (or* Inn) -oinethw; th’t will t’ ad 
to the glory of his rare and iinmtrt, nm -hotiM In hive an opi'O- 
sitc prejudice ngunM tin onmtn. or it' j- ojd* Nothin" hut ih> 
truth should be Ins obju t , and h< ‘-hmild in even r ik tkttrmuti 
the credibility of the witno^ before him and the jrohatnhtj or 
otherwnse of what is stated In him He should ascertain whether 


he was an c\e-\utniss or a contiroporary witness and whither m 
descnDing a certain c\cnt he himself was not ojicn to the timpta- 
tion of exaggeration or to the influence of the marvellous None 
of the current legends should be considered to be Instoncallj true, 
but an endeavour should be made to find any germ of truth that 
there may be m them by evidence of another nature 


The Mauryas (upto the Accession or ASoka ) 

• 

I shall now proceed to give a short sketch of the history of India 
as determined by the critical use of these materials As I liave 
already observed, the Puranas give lists of kings, who, they say m 
} Printed in thw volume later 
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prophetic language, will reign m (he future In consequence of the 
corruption of inmuscnpls there arc a great man) discrepancies in 
the li-t* a^ gne n in diiicrcnt works of tliat clfiss Besides, there 
is no chronological due \\hatc\cr to be found in them Wfc will, 
therefore. In cm with that dynady of winch we have intimation 
elsewhere, and with that king whose date can be determined by 
unimpeachable o\ idcncc Candmgupta is mentioned as the founder 
of the Manna dynasty He is said to have uprooted the 
family of the Knndas who ruled before him and to have been assist- 
ed In a Brahmin of the name of Cunakya He is one of those 
whose memory has been preserved by both Buddhist and Brahman- 
ic wTitcrs \Yc have a dramatic play m which Ins acquisition of 
the throne through the help of Canakya is alluded to Buddhistic 
works also gi\c similar accounts about him The grammarian 
Patafijah alludes to the Maury as and speaks of a Candragupta- 
sublia In an inscription, dated in the year 72, which has been 
referred to the §aka era and is consequently equivalent to 150 
A D , Candragupta the Maurya is spoken of as having caused a 
certain tank to be constructed , and we have contemporary evi- 
dence also of the existence of the king and of his acquisition 'of the 
throne in the writings of Greek authors They speak of Candra!- 
gupta as being an ambitious man in his youth, and as having been 
present in the Panjab at the time of Alexander’s invasion ' He is 
said to have freed the country from the Macedonian yoke, to have 
fought with Seleukos, who had obtained the Syrian province of 
the Alexandrian empire, and to have finally concluded a treaty 
with him Seleukos sent an ambassador to his court of the name 
of Megasthenes From this connection of Candragupta with 
Seleukos, we have been able to determine the date of his accession; 
which is about 322 B C Candragupta’s capital was Patahputra, 
which is represented by Greek writers to have been situated 'at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Eramnoboas, which' last corres- 
ponds to our Hiranyabaha Hiranyabaha was another name of thP 
§ona, and Patafijah speaks of Patahputra as situated on the 
hanks of the Sona 1 His ( Candragupt a* s )■ successor, according 
1 Hi dirty‘s d, I MahSbhasya, Kielhorn’s Edu, Vol 1, p 380 
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its essence , and wh*- 1 the v 1 o] um\r . \ i r- -rd J .1 { 'o-h c*~ti 
from a I md of sacrifice, its f - n r < olor>ir toll- j i-, -'! IlnLipn 
Tlicrc v.as at the nmc time r- h"i nu in< l phd-o-.ph' d j > dilation 
upon an independent basis >4artinL, from the <■ H con aous -oil 
In the Rgveda Samhifi m hue ?'\<n! plido-ophu.d hjmri.-, and 
the speculation which tlic\ indicate ran on in its course, and the 
results of it we haic in the Upamsad- In the celebrated hymn 
beginning with N.lsadaslnno s^d-lslt 1 it is represented that in the 
darkness which cmclopcd the whole world in the beginning, that 
which was wTapped up in the Unsubstantial. dc\ eloped through the 
force of brooding energy, and there arose m it a Desire which is 
spoken of as the first germ of the mind Tins idea that our worldly 
existence, with its defimte modes of thinking is the result of desire, 
developed in a variety of ways This appears to be the idea ad- 
opted or appropriated by Buddhism, and one sense of the name 
Mara-— the Buddhistic Prince of Darkness — is Kama or desire. 
Of the four noble truths of Buddhism the first is misery (D nfakha ), 
I Rgveda, X 129 
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and the second, the origin of misery. This is thirst or desire. If, 
therefore, the misery of worldly existence is due to desire, the 
conclusion follows that, in the words of the Katha Upanisad, by 
uprooting your desire you are free from misery' and attain immor- 
tality and eternal bliss 1 . This is the third of the noble truths 
But immortality or eternal bliss one can speak of, when one regards 
the soul as something different from and lying beyond the mind 
or thoughts which have been set m motion by desire. When, how- 
ever, the existence of such a thing beyond the mind or thought is 
denied, the condition of eternal bliss when thought has ceased, 
means, what some people call annihilation In one of the sections 
of the Brhadaranyaka, which Upanisad and the Clundogja, 
might be regarded as collections of the speculations of \arious 
R$is, there occurs a passage which comes very near to the 
denial of the soul as a separate substance " Yujfia\all.yn," sajs 
Artabhaga, the son of Jarathuru, " when the speech of a man or 
Puru$a who is dead, goes to Agm or fire, Ins breath to the v.md, lus 
sight to the sun, his mind to the moon, his power of hearing to the 
quarters, the body to the earth, and the self to the AhTCi or ether, 
the hairs of lus body to the herbs, and the Imr- on (he head to the 
trees, and the blood and seminal fluid art placed m tie v.atc^ 
where does the Puru^a. e\i-t 5 ' V.ljAav.dhva answers " ArttbJUga 
ghe me jour hand \\ c alone 'lull I now of tin- an J i ot tl >. p> cf’e 
here.” So then the} went out and con' ir d w th r->-h </> < *, t 3 
what they spoke of wn« Ivanna (dced-l > d w •* :’ .. pr* ' 1 ' *'» 
ICarma He who doe.- nuntonoj s K > i ■! t 
and he who docs sinful d- xl-, 1 n. - nh ! V.,t" t' ' ' M - 
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is nothing life a man inckp- nclcnth of tin laTH 1 - element.-- of 
winch he us composed I'urthir on m the ^anic !W we lua\e — 
"The king said, ‘What, is it JvigiM.nn tint is re-bom' 1 ' 
‘ Kamc-and-form is re-bom’ 'What is it tin- sthc name-and- 
form that is re-bom ?’ ' No , but b\ this namt-and-form deeds arc 
done, good and evd, and b\ the^e deeds phis Karma) anotlicr 
name-and-form is re-born’ '* In the i \t( mal world also tlic 
Buddlust behetes m the existence of no substance To him all 
knowledge is phenomenal, and tins is what appears to be meant by 
the doctrine that e\cry thing is Ksamha or momentary 


1 The five Skmdhas -ire RQpa phj-icil com-titu nb Vijfisna, ‘elf-eons 
ciousness, Vedanfi feeling of pleasure or pain, Samjfiti name, and Samshfira, 
love, hatred, and infatuation These five constitute the human being 

2 or name-and-form is equivalent to the five Shandhas of vrbich a 
living being is composed. The expression, therefore, signifies a living mdl* 
viduali 
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But H u.-r. r.ot tlw svnl doctrines of Bnddlusm that 

ir.fh‘*-r.rrd the irv^-of tin people. What pro\cd attractive was 
it' rth’tal <;d'- The Buddlmt pu>a<*U<.rs discoursed on Dlmrmaor 
rirhteo'-'ne' i to 0 r people Such discourses on Dliarma without 
the intro Suction of am th«mtic idea ln\c their representatives in 
thf* Brahn.,ui:e ht^ature In many of the episodes of the Mahfi- 
bh'ratn, c'jvrnlB in tin oonti and AmiGknnikn boohs, we have 
s itnp!c cth’i.il di , without any reference to God, of the 
nature of tho-c we find in Buddlmtic worhs , and sometimes the 
v c<5 in the M ih'ibhfimt.i, .ire the sunc as tliose occurmg w the 
latttr. Ih^re apjx' ip. to hi at one time a period in winch the 
thought 1 ' of th^ Hindus were directed to the delineation of right 
rondtiu in it^rlf without any theistic bearing. And Buddhism on 
its tihtc.il side r< presents that phase Bight conduct is the last 
of the four noble truths of Buddhism 1 he origin of misery alluded 
to above is destroyed by what is called the Eight-fold Path— vi>., 
right views, right resolve, right speech, right action, right living, 
right effort, right <clf-knovvIcdge, right contemplation 1 Thus the 
Buddhistic gospel is, that righteous conduct is the means of the de- 
struction of suffering, which may end m positive happiness or f not, 
according ns one regards his soul as substantial or phenomenal It 
was this phase of Buddhism that, with the strenuous efforts of the 
missionaries and of the Emperor ASoha, enabled it to aclufrve 
success amongst the masses of the people , and what was wanting 
on the theistic side, was supplied by the perfection and marvellous 
powers attributed to the founder of the religion Without this faith 
m the perfection or, what we should call, the divine nature of 
Buddha, a mere ethical religion would probably not have succeeded. 
Buddhism was not a social revolution as has been thought by some 
writers. It w as a religion established and propagated by perso ns 

jsqwtri ^1^1111%^ I The true sense of ( 7 ) has, it appears 

to jnc, not yet been correctly given. Smrti is remembrance of what a man’s 
true condition Is ; being blinded to it, is Smrtimbhrama or Smrbbbramta, 
Bhag G. 11 63 Seeing where one’s course of conduct is leading one, and 
remembering what one ought to do is Smrti, and that is awakened in -one 
by God ; Ibid, xv 15 When infatuation disappears Smrti ‘returns; Ibid, 
xviil. 73 > 

2 [ R. G Bhandarkar’s Works. Vol T ) 
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perform the Ved'c ntre bt'un. / with th* G trbl fdl.fr n rid 
ending with the fumral, c.ui though tl** y rr:a:d tl .n v l~'' ur ^ 
but arelatiic or tmtaUu. truth* 1 buJdhum, Ift ew-r, v as n 
revolt against the racnficnl *_t Um, and denied the rut) only of 
the Vedas as calculated to point out the path to ‘aU attorn 
And tins is at the root of the hostility between Ut’ddhuxn rrd 
Bralunarustn 

Propagatio.s or Blddhisv — As'oka’s Edicts 
Buddlusm was propagated by a number of deleted persom- 
But I think the efforts of ASola contributed a good deal to its ac- 
ceptance by the large mass of the people Though of course m 
his Edicts he does not inculcate upon his people faith in Buddha 
and Samgha, still the Dharma or righteousness that lie preaches is 
In the spint of Buddhism The inscriptions of A£oka arc cngra\ id 
on rocks, pillars, and tablets of stone Those of the first class are 
found at Gimar in Kathiawad on the west, Shahbazgarhi in Afgha- 
nistan, Manshera on the northern frontiers of the Panjab, Khalsi 
near the sources of the Jumna in the Himalaya, and Dlnub m 
Katakjmd Jaugadm Ga n jam on the eas t All these contain the 

r-. 1 ^ ^ ^15 ^ 

^ 1 a taa fattvaviveka. Calc, Ed of Samvat 1906, p So 
^TfeT Is relating to SPJTd, a Buddhist technical term. 
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same edicts, their number in some cases being fourteen, and less in 
others. In the last two places there are two separate edicts not 
found on the other rocks. These inscriptions are m two different 
characters — those at GimSr, KhalsI, Dhauh and Jaugad being in the 
character called Brahml, which is the earbest form of our modem 
Devanagarl, and those at Shahbazgarhi and Mansesahra are in the 
character called KharosthI, and are written from nght to left in 
the manner of the ancient Pahlavi and the modem Persian and 
Arabic documents Two of the columns bearing inscriptions of 
the second class are now at Delhi. They were brought there by 
the Emperor Firozeshah from Siwalik and Meerut. The others 
exist at Allahabad, Radhia, Mathia, and Rampurva. The edicts 
are the same on these columns, but the number of these on the Siwa- 
lik Delhi pillar is seven, the second Delhi pillar contains five, that 
at Rampurva four, and the rest six In the case of both these 
classes, the inscriptions are well-preserved in some cases and mu- 
tilated in others Smaller edicts 6n rocks and tablets are found at 
Rupnath and Sabasram in Bhagelkhand, Bairat on the north- 
eastern boundary of Rajput ana and Siddapur in the Mysore terri- 
tory. There is also a tablet inscription addressed to the Magadha 
Samgha, and three small ones in caves at Barabar near GayS. 
Two more inscriptions have been found at Padena and Nigliva in 
the Nepal Terai. 

* i 

Extent of ASoka's Empire and the Date of his . Coronation. ' 

Now, in the first place, from the localities in which we find these 
inscriptions, it appears that ASoka's 'dominions extended from 
Kathaiwad on the west to Katak and Ganjam on the east, and to 
Afghanistan, Panjab, and the sources of the Jumna m,the north 
To the south it extended over the centre of the table-land of the 
the Deccan upto Mysore. In the second rock-edict he speaks of 
“ conquered ” countries and the " neighbouring or bordering " 
countnes In the last class he mentions the Codas, the Paudyas, 
Satiyaputa, Ketalaputa or Keralaputa up to Tambapanm, and the 
countnes of Antiyoko the Yona long and his neighbours. In the 
thirteenth rock-edict be speaks of his having achieved religious 
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the neighlvonru.t,’ ind» p ii'V.it cotmttj'— nil'**' i<"ri b\ At 1 !''*'* 
and other, and tho »* of tl - Col' ard Fa rot r . a J d ti " 

41 Hidara)'i c . " or '* i nip' Irrr," if , in I *. <-*rp r«* 0"i r< ” J^ nr ? 

both these pamgt', it would appear tint Atiti<"~Lt * 1 tb~ t>’) r T 
Grcel pnnccs as well as tlr p-mc» - of tl •* ( and I’-'i lya', 
were independent. while the kin'"' cf tie Vajjtr, vho--e country’ 
lay near P.Tlahputm, and of the Bhojas, tit Prtmbv., nrd tie 
Andhras and the Puhndas were tinder hts influence, i c , were f*o- 
hablyhis feudatories, vlulc the nr t of the country' was urder hts 
immediate sway Among the feudatory princes must ibo be in* 
eluded those of the Gandluras. Kustilas, and the A par.* nt as, v.ho 
are mentioned in the fifth rock-cdict, and to who e c dominions he 
sent overseers of righteousness 2 From the mention of Antijolo 
and others in the second and thirteenth t diets, the date when they 
were composed can be accurately determined Antnoho was 
Antiochusof Syria (260 — 247 B C), Turamfija was Ptolemy Plitla- 
delphos of Egypt (285—247 B C), Antikim was AntigonoS Gona- 
tus of Macedoma (278 — 242 BC), Maha was Magas of Cyrene 

1 Epi Ind Vol II pp 449-450 and 462-465 HidarSja has been taken 
to be a proper name by both M Senart and Dr BOhlcr But Ihda e\er>- 
■where in these Inscriptions means '• here,” and the sense the " kings here ” 
fits m very well with the context. Afolca distinguishes between H\ da and 
Artltsu 1 e , his own empire and the territories of his neighbours The third 
oiass left must bo of those who were kings in the extent of country that could 
be spoken of as Hi da, 1 e , pnnees comprised in his empire or dependent 
pnnees lb p. 471, and Inscriptions of Piyadard, by Senart, Vol II, p. 84 
wd P 9*. note 63 * 

■a, DharmamahSmitr&b, 
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(died 25 8 B.C.), and Ahkasudara was Alexander of Epirus (died 
between 262 and 258 B C). All of these were living between 250 
and 258 B,C , wherefore the matter m the inscription was com- 
posed between those years, t e , about 259 B C , and ASoka was 
crowned , about 271 B C., as the edict was promulgated in the 
thirteenth year after the event 1 

ASok a, a Budphist— but Tolerant and Liberal: ‘ 1 

In the edicts at Sahasaram, Bairat, Rupnath, and Siddapur, 4 
ASoka says that he was an CJpasaka or lay follower of Buddhism for 
more than two years and a half, but did not exert himself to pro- 
mote righteousness , but for more than a year afterwards, he did 
so, and the result was that those men and gods that had been re- 
garded as true in Jambudvtpa before, were rendered false In the 
eighth rock-edict, he speaks of his having " set out for Sambodhi,” 
which technically means perfect knowledge, after the end of the 
tenth year since his coronation This expression occurs in Bud- 
dhistic Pah works, and signifies ' beginning to do such deeds as are 
calculated to lead in the end to perfection ’ From these two state- 
ments it appears that ASoka was a Buddhistic lay follower, and 
worked with a view to gain the highest good promised by Buddhism. 
He visited the Lumbim grove, where §akyamum was bom, after he 
had been a crowned long for twenty years, and, having done wor- 
ship, erected a stone column on the site with a stone enclosure 
(enclosing wall) 3 . Padena in the Nepal Terai, where the inscription, 
which mentions this, was found engraved on a mutilated pillar, must 
be the site of the birth-place of Buddha. The other Nepal inscrip- 
tion that was found at Nighva represents his having increased the 
SfQpa raised to Konakamana, when 'fourteen years had elapsed 
since his coronation, and some years afterwards, probably in the 
same year in which he visited the Lumbini grove, he did worship 

r Inscriptions of Piyadasi, by Senart, Vol IT, p 86, Enp Trans 
.a Ind. Ant Vol XXII pp. 302-303. Swart, Vol II pp 57-5S and 6; ; 
and Epi Ind. Vol IV, p. 138 

3 Epi.Ind. Vol V. p 4 I think ** 43 eat! ware <~ 

railmg made of stone is probably connected with bhitti or bhittikS 

*’ a wall," 
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ACoka’s Ar's am> OnjrcTR ami Titr Mrv*, tu D’i tovi v 

Afoka's great object in puhlrhin" in rebel u'> to p-each and 
promote nghtcoti'mevs among t hr. subjects Dlinrmn or right- 
eousness consists, as said by him in the second pdhr-cd.ct, (l) in 
doing no ill, (2) doing a great deal of good, (3) tn sympathy, (4) 
beneficence, (5) truth, and (6) punty In the 'cxenth edict be 
adds, (7) gentleness, and (8) saintliness 5 Besides this, lit prohibited 
the hilling of animals for religious cacnfices, and -was \ cry’ particu- 
lar about it 4 In the fifth pillar-edict he does seem to allow the 
flesh of certain animals to lie used, hut lie carefully enumerates 
those that should not be killed at all, and the conditions under 
which others should not he killed Large feasts or banquets, 
where hundreds of thousands of animals were lulled, lie prohibited 5 
He directed his officers to go on tours every fixe years for the in- 
culcation of Dharma or righteousness and for other matters He 
had Mahamutras or Governors of provinces before, but in the fifth 


1 Epi Ind Vol. V, pp 5-6 

2 Ind Ant Vol V, p 257 

3 Epi Ind Vol II, pp 249, 269-71, and also Senart, Vol II pp 6, 
26-27 The words are ( 1 ) Siqiltbiq, ( 2 ) 5 §WI (qg‘heM!«l), ( 3 ) 

U) ^R. ( 5 ) ^ (mr), (6) sNr (iflTR), ( 7 ) and 

(8) SFR faTlJR). 

4 First Rock Edict and also the Fourth 

5 First Rock Edict, 
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rock-cdict he speaks of his having created the office of Dharaia- 
mahiimlUras or overseers of nghteousness in the fourteenth year 
after his coronation, and sent them to different countries — those 
under his immediate sway and those which were semi-independent. 
They were to work amongst old and young, nch and poor, house- 
holders and recluses, and amongst the followers of the different 
sects , and their business was to look to the good of all, to establish 
and promote righteousness, and to protect all from oppression. 
They were also to work amongst those who were near to him, in 
his family, and amongst his relations In the fourth rock edict he 
tells us that by his efforts, the destruction of animals, which was 
enormous before, has almost ceased by his religious orders or instru- 
ctions, and that a regard for one’s relations, for Brahmins and 
Sramanasor holy recluses, obedience to father and mother and to the 
old, and general righteousness have increased and will increase, and 
lie hopes that his sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, &c , up to 
the end of the Kalpa will go on promoting it ; and, being righteous 
themselves, will instruct their subjects in nghteousness. For, "this,” 
he says, " is the highest duty one can perform, viz., that of preach- 
ing righteousness.” In the seventh rock-edict he allows the fol- 
lowers of all sects to live wherever they like, because what they all 
aim at is self-restraint and punty , and in the twelfth, he says that 
he shows his regard for the members of all sects, for the recluses 
and householders, by gifts and in various other ways, but the 
highest or the best way of showing regard is to seek to increase the 
importance of all sects. This importance is increased by ceasing 
to extol one’s own sect or revile that of another, and by showing 
respect for the creed of another. ASoka also speaks of his having 
planted trees and medicinal herbs, dug wells, and opened establish- 
ments for the distribution of water, for the good of men and ani- 
mals in different places, even in the countries of his foreign neigh- 
bours . 1 The inscriptions in two of the caves at Barabar men- 
tion their being dedicated after he had been a crowned monarch 
for twelve years to the use of members of the Ajiva sect. Which 


ft Secobd Rock Edict. 
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Tlic Buddhist records give long accounts of Vot t -uid up-t sot 
him as one of their great patrons hut the v are rnort or lus lu.cn- 
dary, and it is difTicult to pirate the truth hum fah 'hood borne 
of their statements, such as that A f ol a united Bttddli t's birthphcc, 
arc, as nc have seen, confirmed bj the inscriptions A great coun- 
cil of Buddhist pnests is said to lmc been held at his instance to 
settle the Buddhistic canon , and though there. is nothing improba- 
ble m it, still it is rather remarkable that no reference to the event 
occurs m the inscriptions , and A^oha docs not seem to have in- 
terested himself with doctrinal Buddhism so much as to seek its 
Settlement. 

Succcssons of A£oka 

The names of the successors of A£oka given m the Buninas do 
not agree The Visnu PurHna gives DaSaratha as the name of 
his grandson, and there are three inscriptions in tlirec caves in the 

1 

Nagarjuni hills, near Gaya, m rvhich DaSaratha is represented im- 
mediately after his coronation to have dedicated them for the use 


l Ctmmngham’s Corpus laser lad, plate XVI , lad. AaC. VoL XX p , 3O4 
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of the Ajlvaka monks. 1 We have seen that A£oka dedicated simi- 
lar caves, which are in theBarabar hills, for the use of the Ajlvakas 
No trace of any other successor of ASoka is found anywhere 

The Sungas and the Kanvayanas 

The dynasty of the Mauryas was uprooted, according to the 
Puranas, by Puspamitra or Pusyamitra, who founded the dynasty 
of the Sungas Pusyamitra is several times alluded to by Patahjali 
in the Mahabhasya, and from the occurrence of his name m a 
particular passage, I have fixed Patanj all’s date to be about 142 
B C 2 Pusjramitra is represented by the Buddhists to have 
been their persecutor It appears from the Mahabhasya that he 
was a staunch adherent of Br ahm anism and performed sacrifices. 
His son Agmmitra is the hero of Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra, in 
which also there is an allusion to the ASvamedha performed by 
Pusyamitra It will thus appear that he could by no means 
have been a patron of Buddhism, and the story of his having per- 
secuted them .may therefore be true An inscription on the Bud- 
dhistic Stupa at Bbaraut, between Jabbalpore and Allahabad, re- 
presents the place to have been situated in the dominions of the 
Sungas Agmmitra was probably his father's viceroy at VidiSa in 
eastern Malwa The Sungas are mentioned as having reigned for 
1 12 years in the Puranas They were followed by the Kanvayanas, 
the first of whom was Vasudeva A duration of forty-five years is 
assigned to this dynasty 

The Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks 

Long before this time however, the Yavanas and even the i 3 akas 
make their appearance m Indian history The instances given by 
Patanj all of the use of the Imperfect to indicate an action well- 
known to people, but not witnessed by the speaker, and still possi- 
ble to have been seen by him, are, as is well known, Arunad Yava- 

x Cunrugham’s Corpus Inscr Ind , plate XVI , Ind Ant Vol XX, 
pp 364-65 

2 Ind Ant Vol I, pp 299 S, Vol II pp 69 11 This arixcl* Is printed in 
this Volume later 

3 [R G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol I] 
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jTtunnm .r- nn ir't'n if in • r» »»« H. j n . v . ' 

that tli'-y ttro S‘ !r i »ttid 1 v- d 1 \> ’ll < ' * * > : * '* 

I have .lire id} <lit*t!< <1 tn ,> \ <> t it I’d < < ' 1 * . * * *’ d 

be.tv.een Mthnd i *>t »1 N ’* t ' i % b hi II <' 'It f . /1 1 1' <t 1 ' 
Mihnd i ha 1 . been tdi ntif'* d \ ith '-It n u t 1 * r ti d i r< pr< nt< d 
\ avana 1 ing who <* capital wo N"1 d, m tl • iMjib 1 1 r I ttf • 
nas, too, in a pas. sp< which is pu th < < nfti td, i t ( v t! i o*c 
rcignty of India to Safa- and otlnr foo • n tnl- Pit » tin 
onl} reliable and difimti cwdmce ihotit th« < fomcr In... 

furnished In their coins wi ‘■lnll now p.onrd to «n. -id, r th'in 

Coins O! IJvcimvn Kia.s 

Coins of ‘-liter and sometimes of copper hi\t Inn found in 
Afghanistan and the Panjab, t\en a c fni eastward as Mathura and 
the Jumna, which bear bilingual legends I csides u rtain emblems 
charactcnstic of them One of these is on the olncrH, in Greek 
characters and language, giving tin name of the prince as well 
as his titles, and the other, which is on the reverse, is in the 
KharosthT characters, to which I have already drawn attention, 
and which are written from the right to the left, and in the 
Pali or Prakrit language For example, the coins of one of the 
earlier of these Bactro-Indian princes, Ilchokles, contain cm the 
obverse the legend Bastltus Dtkawy Hchoklccys, which means 


l Under Panini, III 2, 1 1 1 
s Ind Ant Vol VIII p 143 
3 Under PSpitn, II 4, 10 
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"h; Ik’i-'U' , t|t ( nrhti'O'is J m , \” anfl on tlio reverse, the legend 
<- winch is the northern 

I't';!::: feu tltt hvtvlnt ’ Mahrir.qa'Aa PlurTrokasya Hchyakre* 
' i vt V< a, tins IV.-ihnt h-j'uul could have been used only be- 
i vi,"- i! > . c t>> v ci mt< ndid to be rum nt m provinces inhabited 
by lb, nht I lu junta n, tin r< fun, whtw coins bear such legends 

n:e t f- utiiMihrid to Irm hi Id some province m India The 
hln:o' till clf'tacti m ns stated In fore, are used in the rock insenp- 
lu m of VW ,i m Aft’hnmst.in, and on the northern frontiers of the 
f’anjab five Klnnvtln legend vised on the coins, therefore, in- 
dicate - that m the Inrmmng, the punces who used them, must 
fiavi governed sonu parts of Afghanistan or t}ic Panjab , and tbeir 
use was continual aui after their possessions extended further 


eastward Tin foumln of tin Greco-Bactnan monarchy was 
Dtodottts Hi was followed In Entlivdcmus who appears to have 
In »*n tot vlh unconnected with him Demctnus, the son of Euthy- 
tlcmus, succeeded him and c\ en m the lifc-timc of his father earned 


lus amis to India and conquered some territory Eucratides was 
Ins rival and tliev were at war with each other But Eucratides m 


tlic end succeeded m making himself master of a province in India , 
and there appear to have been two dynasties or rather factions 
ruling contemporaneously. To the lmc of Demctnus belonged 
Euthydemus II— probably Ins son, — Agathocles and Pantaleon A 
pnnee of the name of Antimaclius seems also to have been con- 
nected with them 1 The coins of the first two princes have no 


Praknt legend , those of the next two have it in the Brahml or 
ancient Nagari characters, while those of the last have it in the 
Kharosthi Eucratides was succeeded by Hehocles, Ins son, who 
probably reigned from 160 B C to 150 B C 1 There are bilingual 
legends on the corns of these There were other princes who follow- 
ed these, but whose order has not yet been determined, and the 
dates, too, have not been settled There names are these — 
Philoxenus, Lysias, Antialkidas, Theophilus, Amyntas, and Arche- 
bius. These and the preceding princes ruled over Bactna andAfgha- 


1 Percy Gardner’s Corns of the Greek and Seythic kings, &c , Introduction 

2 Lassen, Ind Altort Vol. II pp, 325*26 
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M ohttrUjasu Ja’.tu 1 / ,tn t On tl * t< '5 u* ATtl r '*t s » 

NU. ll.l\0 i\/«/ inijif i I)! r.,)i t/.l ( » / ir, ►< .'If//* ’ 

tho*c of otlu rs, *^iu h n* Mt I’uuttr, v c )n\r 7 r<;. 7 nv'<f i f •tr’yci'd 
ing to the Greek Ao.'rrfH, re in Mai lir^i'ut 7 n *Vr.,M Mrtar— 
drasa Tradarcisa is a corruption of ^ c rue »uch vo.d ps trf’arrsa 
for Sanskrit Irdtuf On some com* vr lmc leywa'i 7 ndtirasa, 
where lejnnta stands for the Greek J'f 'f 1 arotti, and menu brilliant 
Sometime* we hare Maintain Jo\,itaui aft<t MtlarCi c r a 
The chronologr and the nmtu d i< latum* of thts< Grtco Indian 
kings arc by no means clear Some of tin pi met* niijmtl m one 
province contemporaneous!} with other* in otlur province*- But u 
may generally be stated. — especially m % lev of the passage quoted 
from Patafijah above, and of the tradition alluded to b\ KTilidHsa 
m the Malavikagnimitm, that Puspnmitra's sacnficial horse was 
captured on the banks of the Sindhu or Indus In Yn\ ana car nlrr — 
it may be concluded that these king* wire in pcws-irn of paits 
of India from about the 1 egmnmg of the *econd eenturr lefore 
Christ to the arrival of the §ahas whom vc si all now proceed to 
consider 

The Imperial Sakas 

The §aka coinage is an imitiation of the Grcco-Bnctnan or Greeo- 
Indian coinage, though there arc some emblems peculiar to the 
i Lasaen, 1 c yot II , Bk II 
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* 

Sakas There arc two legends, as m the case of the former, one on 
the obverse in Greek letters, and the other on the reverse m Kharo- 
sthi character and in the Prakrit language Here, too, the mutual 
relation between the princes, their order of succession, as well as 
tlieir dates, are by no means clear Still, from the bilingual le- 
gends on the corns, we have recently determined the order of the 
pnnees, and endeavoured to fix the penod when they ruled The 
following are the names arranged m the order thus determined 
(1) Vonones, (u) Spalmses, (m) Azes I., (iv) Azilises, (v) Azes II , 
and (vi) Maues There are corns of two others, viz , Spala- 
hores and his son Spalgadames, who, however, did not succeed to 
supreme power 1 Now, one thing to be remarked with reference 
to these pnnees is that in the legends on their corns, unlike the 
Greco-Indians, they style themselves Basileus Basileon, correspond- 
ing to the Praknt on the reverse Maharajasa Rajarajasa. Thus 
they style themselves “ kings of kings," i. e , emperors They 
also appropriate the epithet Mahatasa, corresponding to the Greek 
Megalou, which we find on the corns of Greek kings Now, the 
title " long of kings ” cannot in the beginning at least, have been 
an empty boast. The Sakas must have conquered a veiy large 
portion of the country before they found themselves in a position 
to use this imperial title And we have evidence of the spread of 
their power First of all, the era at present called Sakvahana 
Saka was up to about the thirteenth century, known by the name 
of ' the era of the £aka king of longs’ and ‘ the era of the coronation 
of the £aka long ’ Now, such an era, hearing the name of the §aka 
king that has lasted to the present day, cannot have come to be 
generally used, unless the £aka kings had been very powerful, and 
their dominions extended over a very large portion of the country 
and lasted for a long time And we have positive evidence of the 
extent of their power Taxila in the Panjab, and Mathura and the 
surrounding provinces were ruled over by pnnees who use the 
title of Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa So also a very long dynasty of 
Kstrapas or Mahakstiapas ruled over the part of the country ex- 

i See the paper written ny Mr Devadatta R Bhandarkar, JBBRAS, 

1900, Vol. XX, pp i6fi 
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date- on thur con .it d r « tl «-j i jn tl *• r i* *njV r \ 1 'h 1 ’- r 
now been conMdtnd l>\ *11 ti t ton fir to if' f“ * *t * f r * 

It is In no mentis t.r r( n on tb 1 *- tf » r < U r* t<> rt *'>■: tl * : ! if 1 

Northern K c «itrnj v to liv l»*n m tl • It rr if 't !'-*>*• \ *r* 
roys of the £al.a 1 mg--, inti t!i« ^ln <ra to l,n\c been Lj 

the most powerful of tlu r <' 1 inrs If tin' t rr, •fhjrrtiG' I' u< 

any weight, the 6at a 1 mg-., who-t mmo* - him l f <n gum rl<\i 
founded their power in the latter pnrt of th* wt co tvi> e f tit 
Christian era Tins goes against the cpinicn of all *chr , nr' arc! 
antiquanans wlio hate hitherto written on the subject and vlin 
refer the foundation of the £aha power to about the I egmrmg of 
the first century before Christ 1 * * 


Northed Ksatkauas 

The names of Northern Ksatrapas found on coins and in inscrip- 
tions are Zeiomscs, Kharamostis Ltnha and Patiha who bore the 
surname Kusulaha and governed North-Western Panjab at Ta\iln , 
and Rajub(v)ula and his son £odusa who held power at Mathura : 
The names of Liaha and Patiha are found in a copperplate insenp 


i See D R Bhandarkar s paper referred to above for the whole argument 
Many circumstances have been brought forward, nli of which point to the 

conclusion which we ha-vc arrived at, and thus render it highly probable 

The objection against it, based on the style of the coins, has also been consi- 
dered there 

sRatnismatic Chronicle for 1890, pp 125-129 , Percy Gardner’s Corns o! 

Greet and Scythic Kings of India, 
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tion in wluch the foundation of a monastry and the placing of a 
relic of Sakyamum are recorded 1 Inscriptions have been dis- 
covered at Mathura and Mora in Rajputana," which arc dated in 
the reign of Sodasa. There was also found a Lion Pillar at Mathura 
on which there is an inscription in which the names of the mother 
of Sodasa, his father Rajuvula, and other relatives are given, as 
well as those of the allied Ksatrapas, vtz , Patika of Taksahla 
and Miyika 3 The names of two other Ksatrapas, Hagana and 
Hagamasa/ have been discovered The corns of Zeionises and 
Kharamostis, and some of Raj uvula bear on the obverse a Greek 

legend and on the reverse one in KharosthI characters, thus show- 

* 

ing their close connection with their Saka masters Some of Raju- 
vula and those of Sodasa, Hagana and Hagamasa have a Brahml 
legend only Raj uvula uses high-sounding imperial titles on some 
of lus corns, whence it would appear that he made himself inde- 
pendent of his overlord The date of his son Sodasa is 72, 5 equi- 
valent, according to our view, to 150 A.D It would thus appear 
that the Satraps who governed Mathura and the eastern portion 
of the £aka empire declared themselves independent some tune 
before 150 A D , while those who governed north-western Panjab 
at Taxila, and consequently were nearer to them sovereign lords, 
acknowledged then authonty till 78 £aka or 150 A D., as is evident 
from Patika’s mention of Moga who has been identified with the 
Saka Emperor Maues, in the Taxila copperplate inscription referred 
to before 

Ksatrapas of Kathiawad-MalwA 

Silver corns of the Ksatrapas of Kathiawad or Surastra and 
Malwa have been found in large numbers in those provinces The 
latest find was in the rock-cells and temples to the south of the 
Uparkot, a tortress of Junagadh m Kathiawad, which consisted 

x Epi Ind. Vol IV , pp 54« 

2 Cuwugham's Arch Rep Vol III , p 30, and Vol XX , p 49, and 
Epi Ind Vol II , p 199 

3 IRAS. 1894, pp 533S 

4 Ibid, p 549. and Cutunghatn's Coins, of Anc Ind p 87 

5 Epi Ind Vol VII , p 199, and Vol TV , p 55, n 2. 
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subjected to Ins s\\a> a good main prormees to the north of Su- 
ta^tra There is another inscription beanng the date 103 found 
at GundS, in tlie Jamnagar State, in which Rudrabhuti is repre- 
sented as haring dug a tank and constructed it m the reign of the 
K^atiapa Rudrasimlia, son of iUahaksatrapa Rudradaman, grand- 
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Caetaaa 1 A third found at Jasdan m KSthiawad and dated 
127, while Rudrasena was ruling, records the construction of a 
Sattra or a feeding-house for traveller, by one whose name appears 
to be Manasasagara, and who was the son of Pranathaka and grand- 
son of Khara " The genealogy of Rudrasena, that is given, is, 
that he was [the son] of Rudrasimba, grandson of Rudradaman, 
grandson of the son of Jayadaman, and great-grandson of the son 
of Castana Another inscription at Junagadh of the grandson 
of Jayadaman represents some sort of gift in connection with those 
who had become Kevalis, 1 c , perfect individuals, according to 
Jamas And the last that I have to notice is that found at Mulwa- 
sar m Okhamandala which refers itself to the reign of Rudrasena 
and bears the date 122. 3 


The following is a complete list of the Ksatrapa pnnees with the 
dates occurring on the corns, and m the inscriptions — 

I MahaksatraPas II Ksatrapas 


r. Castana. 

2 Rudradaman son of Jaya- 
daman, 72. 

3. Damaghsada son of Rudra- 

daman 

4. Rudrasimha son of Rudra- 

daman, 103, 106, 108, 
109, no, 113, 114, n 5 > 
116, 118. 

5 Jivadaman son of Dama- 
ghsada, XI9, X20. 

6. Rudrasena son of Rudra 
sunha, 122, 125, ^3^> ^3^* 
133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 
140, 142, 144. 


1. Castana 

2 Jayadaman son of Caf- 
' tana 

3. Damaghsada son of Rudra- 

daman. 

4. Rudrasimha son of Rudra- 

daman, 102, no, 1 12 


5. Satyadarnan son Damagh- 

sada 

6. Rudrasena son of Rudra- 

simha, X2i 

1 


t Bhownagar Collection of Inscriptions, p 22 

2 16 p 22 facs , and JBBRAS, Vol VIII , p 234 

3 Bhownagar Coll of lunar , p 7 and P 23 . see also JKAS, iSpp, pp ; 
380ft 

4 0J, G, Bhan dir lair’s World, Vol. I] 
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11 Vijajasun. son o l DYm** 

scna, 163, 165. 105. 1C0, 
167, 16S, 170, 17 1, 17- 

12 Damajadafrl son of Uima- 

scna, 172, 174, 175, 176 

13 Rudrascna son of Virada- 

man, 17(8^, iSq, iSj, 
185, 186, 188, 190, 194 

14 Vi§vasimha son of Rudra- 

sena, dates illegible. 

15 Bhartrdoman 203, 207, 210, 

211, 214, 217, 220 7 

16 Svami-Rudrasena son of 

Svami-Mahaksatrapa Ru- 
dradaman, 270, 271, 

272, 273, 288, 290, 292, 
293. 294, 296, 298, 300. 

17. Svftmi-Simhasena sister’s 
son of Svami-Rudrasena 
304- 

18 Svami-(Rndra?)sena son of 

Svami-Simliasena. 

19 Svami-Rudrasamlia son of 

Svami-MahSksatrapa 
Satyasena, 310 
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x; Blurt rd 'in un o f IU’d- 

niter > 2 vj. 

13 Vj \n r u i , t>u of Blnrtr* 
diivi 216 , 217 , 218 , 
219, 222, 223, 224, 22S 
22G 

x4 Rudrasindia son SiHmi-JI* 
tadlman, 227, 229, 230. 
231, 240. 

15. YaSoduman son of Rudra- 
sunba 239, 240. 241, 242, 
243, 244, 249, 252, 253, 
254* 



Role of Succession .Among E satrap as 27 

Though the Ksatrapas occupied a subordinate position, they 
issued corns in their name, and from that it would appear that 
they were put m charge of a separate province Probably the 
Mah.Tksatrapas reigned at the capital, whether it was Ujjayanl 
as in Castana’s tune, or any other town, and the Ksatrapas in 
Kathiawad. 

The Rule of Succession among the Ksatrapas and the 
Imperial 3 akas 

It will be seen that Rudradaman, the second in list I, was suc- 
ceeded by lus son Damaghsada, and he by his brother Rudrasimha 
and not by his son Satyadaman, who was only a Ksatrapa under 
his uncle After the two brothers, their sons became Maha- 
ksatrapas successively , and after Rudrasena, the eldest son of 
Rudrasimha, his two brothers held the supreme power one after 
another, and two sons of Rudrasena were only Kstrapas under 
their uncle Similarly, three sons of Damasena (Nos. io, n and 
12) reigned one after another The position of Ksatrapa under 
the Mahaksatrapa was occupied by the brother of the latter, as in 
the case of No. 4 in list II , in the absence of the brother, by the 
elder brother's son, and in his absence, his own son After the 
brothers had been in power successsively, their sons, beginning with 
those of the eldest, got possession of the throne, as in the case of 
Nos 6, 7, 8, 9, xo, ix and 12 in list I. Thus, according to the cus- 
tom of this dynasty, the rightful heir to the throne was the next 
brother, and after the brothers, the sons in the order of their 
father’s seniority Dr Btihler conjectures the existence of a similar 
custom among the northern Ksatrapas from the fact of Kharostha’s 
bearing the title of Yuvaraja, while his brother Sodasa was a 
reigning Ksatrapa 1 But it can be distinctly traced among the 
imperial §akas For, while the corns of Vonones represent him in 
Greek characters on the obverse as " King of kings,” they show 
on the reverse in KharosthI characters that his brother Spalahores 
held power under him, as the brother of a Malwa Mahaksatrapa did 
under the latter On other corns we have Spalgadames, the son of 


1 JRAS, 1894, p. 532 
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Vononcs The lattir hid ano'bti 1 *< tl ■ * i r "pi i 

since he is not represented if an u'd< \ n<hnt <>%%’* tc t' 1 ‘’ u! ' 
in Greek character on nn\ coin. . in' it b *d n* hr tr ,< * ' t t * 
is associated with \<*nom*s h< mint h.m di'd th m i tl * 1 f >'t’r * 
of the latter, and Spahnscs, another hrothtr, a ir A ‘■q bl** 
position, and Spalgadarms was at one time "uberdm >v to him, rod 
also at another time dirccth to \ onont-s Msl-w ov< t th Sj 'd-in'-s, 
being Vononcs’ brother, obtained Miprim* ]mr alt< r lir death 
The phrase Maharujabhriitl or *' ling s brother ’ r U"fd pointedK 
to indicate the right of the person to he Crown Princt md «uW“ 
quently to be successor Tlic prevalence of tins custom among 
the imperial Sahas shows that the Mahal satrapas and K e atrapas of 
India were mtimately connected with them, t r dim id thur 
authority originally from them and were Sahas ’ 
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Fortunes of the Ksatrapa Famil-i or Kathiaw aj>Malw a. 

Castana -was at first a Ksatrapa and then a Mahohsatrapa, 
probably because be first acknowledged the supremaej of bis §aha 
overlord and afterwards assumed independence Jayadaman, his 
son, was a Ksatrapa only , and the reason appears to ha\e been 


X Percy Gardner Coma of GreeE and Scyth.c Kings, pp o* tmt . 
Nnnnsma.bc Chronicle, 1890 , p 138 
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(l> time v tint f iu>n Ia mr in the "J£irly Jlistorj^ of the Deccan," 
r-: , tint uul PuhinuM imaded Ujjajani and depnv- 

«>'* him «'f up:«m« p.nur Kudr.ul'innn, his t -on, then acquired 
h >• h* * i in, dun md m-Minicd tlu title of Mahaksatrapa 1 2 After 
Unit ui*»m m tin uiti-'ion n r<gnkn up to Bhnrtrdaman, i c , till 
•d . ut ! t ,m> or joj A I) 1 hump to 270 £aka, or rather 28S, 
t r, for about h- \c ir , wo ha\e no Mahaksatrapa This must 
in 1 In .1 dm to a prune or pnneo of sonic other family having 
c f tildi* h<*d tnnt • wav our .Main a , and we ha\c an mscnption at 
tmcin of \ imi*' 1 Bi7du>, or V.nude\a who belonged to the 
K'i .vp i nniK to be muitioned hereafter, bcanng the date 78 * 
If the mtrr, notation of the date of the princes of that" family 
pt\cn in tin paper referred to abo\e,and explained below, is correct, 
this 1 ormpoi'ds to 278 £vaka Yeiy likely, therefore, Kamska, 
the hM ot inoa famous pnnc< of the family, whose dates range 
from 20s to 22S £ol a subjugated Midlwa about the year 226 Saka, 
and he and his successors retained possession of the province till 
abr.i t 2^8 Saha The earliest date of the restored Mahaksatrapa is 
270, but bis coins are continuous only for four years Then there 
is a gap of 15 years between 273 and 28S, which shows that his 
power was not iirmlj established in 270, and that he was driven out 
again 111 273 But a short time after, the Kusanas were humbled 
by the rising Guptas , and this last circumstance must have been 
availed of by tlic Mahak=atrapas to regain their power, which they 
did in 28S fiaka It was, however, not long before the rising 
power turned its attention to Mahva. also, and the Mahaksatrapa 
dynasty retained its regained sovereignty for about 22 or 23 years 
only, and w*as finally exterminated by the Guptas in 310 or 311 
&aka, 1 e , 388 or 389 A D There must have been some minor 
revolution before tins, when a prince of the name of ISvaradatta 
made himself a Mahaksatrapa and issued corns dated m the first 
and second years of his reign He does not appear to have be- 
longed to this dynasty 


1 Second Ed , pp 28-29 

2 Epi Ind Vol II , p 369 
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earliest prince of tin? dw~st T _* f c - ti c inscrip- 

tions was Krsm. Tic r^we <■' c~t ' ,n c'jr m — S re’-- £.*?-■;.** 
hana — also ocefs, id -ot ns - p'W'c u — m - t th - tw . Kr-c 
was followed by SCtnaa-r SC'drrr s tn-co'crs m-rrt 1 * \ t 
been in possosren cl the ccmtr t£l tic nt*cr p-rt cf the first 
century of tee Christian cm when the babas cs: ril_- a r d their 
power These, ho-^ce cr, were dn _n or: c r the ccimtw i <y Go‘ami- 
pntra, and we haxe the names of PtiTmlyi, Ya;na£ri SCtxxhnra, 
Catuspama Sataham. ard Tadharipnlra ^ahasrrn, ns the succes- 
sors of Gotaralprrtra, m the inscriptions :n the ca%es end or the 
corns lowed at Bassein and Kolbrprr, and rot teat of anv K c a- 
trapa. So that the Sd as rulerd over the Deccan for ate at ere 
generation only. 


The fetavahana dynasty is mentioned in the Pnraras oncer the 
name ox the Andhrabhrtyas, and meet of the names given above 
Snralca, the iomder, Krsna fetaharri, Gotamipntra fetaiami. 
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Pulumayi and YajnaSrI ioatakarm occur in the genealogy there 
given The names of Catusparna and Sakasena, however, do 
not occur This dynasty is represented in the Puranas to have 
succeeded the Kanvayanas But they do not appear to have held 
sway in Northern India Nahapana’s dates occunng in the m- 
cnptions of his son-in-law, Usavadata, are 40, 41 and 42, and that 
occurring in the inscription at Junnar of his minister Ayama, is 46 
On the supposition that the era is Saka, these are 118, 119, 120 
and 124 A D Pulumayi is represented as ruling at Paithana by 
Ptolemy, as he has represented Castana to be the king of 
Ujjayani They were, therefore, contemporaries Hence the £akas 
or Satraps were driven away from Maharastra between 124 and 
132 A D They, however, as has been shown before, ruled over 
Surastra and Malwa with some intermissions till 389 A D In 
the earlier years Nahapana is called a mere Ksatrapa in the inscrip- 
tions ; but in the Junnar inscription of his minister he is called a 
Mahaksatrapa, which shows that like Castana he at first acknow- 
ledged the sovereign power of his §aka lord m the North, and 
then assumed independence 

The Indo-Parthians or Pahi.avas 

In the North, the Ksatrapas and the Saka emperors soon lost 
their power. They were succeeded by the Indo-Parthian or 
Pahlava kings Then names, determined from corns, are as fol- 
lows : — 


I. Gondophares. 

a Abdagases, nephew of Gondophares. 

3 Orthagnes 
4. Arasakes. 

5 Pakores 

6 Sanabares 

An inscription of Gondophares bearing date 103 has been dis- 
covered at Takht-i-Bahi, to the north-east of Peshawar This is 
represented as the 26th year of his reign, and if the date refers to 
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The Kusanas. 

After the Indo-Parthian or Pahlava dynasty, and perhaps, in the 
beginning, contemporaneous with it, we have another that gave 
itself the name of Kusana The Princes of this family known to 
us by name are as follows : — 

1. Ku]ula-Kadphises. 

2. Wema-Kadphises. 

3. Kaniska. 

4. Huviska. 

5 Vasudeva or Vasuska. 

Copper coins of a prince whose imperial titles are given thereon, but 
whose name does not occur, are found m large numbers in the 
Panjab, Khandahar, and the Kabul valley, and even m Malwa 
There are a few silver coins also He probably belonged to this 
family and preceded Wema-Kadphises The last three princes in the 
above list are noticed in the Rajatarangim and are represented as 
belonging to the Turuska race — that is to say, they were Turks. 
And the dress, especially the cap, and the features of the royal 
figures on their corns appear Turkish I have already observed 
that some of the Greek kings reigned contemporaneously with prin- 
ces of the later dynasties Some corns of Kujula-Kadphises, on the 
obverse of which is the name of the Greek prince Hermaeus, have 
on the reverse the name of Kujala-Kapsa or Kasa without high- 
sounding titles This would show that he was subordinate to Henna - 
eus, and also that some Greek prince continued to reign somewhere, 
while the Sains and the Indo-Parthians had supreme power There 
are, however, other coins on which the name of Hermaeus does not 
occur, which indicates that he afterwards acquired independence. 
But it was his successor Wema-Kadphises who appears to have 
conquered a large extent of the country and risen to supreme 
power, as imperial titles appear on his corns, while they do not, oh 
those of Kujula-Kadphises The same conclusion is pointed to by 
the fact that his corns are not merely confined to the Kabul valley 
and the Punjab as those of Kujula, but are found eastward as far 
as Gorakhpur and Ghazipur, and along the lrne of railway from 
3 [H. G Bhandarkar’s Collected Works Vol If 
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these Turkish kings paid an equal respect to the gods of all these 
four religions But the figures of Buddha in the sitting or medi- 
tative and the standing posture, occur on corns of Kamska only. 
This may be regarded as evidence of the truth of what the Northern 
Buddhists say as to Kamska being their patron In his time and 
under his patronage a council of priests was held to settle the can- 
non again, and it was at this time that Buddhism, which had gra- 
dually been veering towards the Mahayana form, had that charac- 
ter definitely impressed upon it 

Their Dates. 

There are a great many inscriptions dated in the reigns of these 
three kings They are chiefly dedications of Buddhistic and Jama 
objects of worship for the use of the people, and occur principally 
at Mathura As stated before, there is one inscription bearing the 
date 78 and referring itself to the reign of Vasudeva at Safichi 
There is not a single Brahmamc inscription The dates vary from 
5 m the reign of Kamska to 98 in the reign of Vasudeva Most 
scholars and antiquarians a few years ago believed Kamska to be 
the founder of the §aka era, but the faith of some has been shaken 
On this supposition the dates mentioned above run from 83 A D to 
176 A D But, according to all accounts, the Guptas succeeded 
the Kusanas , like the latter and unlike the previous rulers, they 
issued a gold comage which is a close imitation of that of the latter. 
The forms of letters m the inscriptions of the Kusanas appear to 
belong to a later period For these reasons I have always believed 
Kamska to have flourished later than the first century of the 
Christian era, and we have recently considered the v-liole 
question and come to the conclusion formerly stated that one 
of the Imperial §aka longs founded the ^aka era Kamska, 
between whom and the £aka founder of the £aka era came the 
other Saka princes — the Indo— Parthians and Wema-Kadphiscs — 
reigned much later The practice of omitting hundreds in dates has 
long existed m that part of India , and m consideration of the fact 
that an inscription found at Mathura, which, though the name of 
the prince is omitted, contains titles used by the Kusamu ird 
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bears the date 290 and some units which are not distinct, 1 the con 
elusion is reasonable that the dates m the inscriptions of these three 
Kusana prrnces are abbreviated by the omission of two hundreds 
These dates must be referred to the §aka era, and wall thus run from 
205 §aka to 298 §aka, t e , 283 A D , to 376 A D . And the period 
here assigned to the Kusana pnnces agrees with all that is known 
of them and their relations with other pnnces The chronology 
of the previous dynasties also has been arranged in a manner con- 
sistent with it, and there is nothing against it, except numismatic 
theones, which, however, in consideration of the many types avail- 
able for the pnnces of these dynasties, and the play of fancy, such 
as is presented to our view by the corns of the last three Kusana 
pnnces, cannot be ngidly adhered to 3 

Predominance of early Buddhism and of the Prakrit 

DIALECTS DURING THE PERIOD GONE OVER 

Thus from about the beginning of the second century before 
Christ, to about the end of the fourth century after, pnnces of 
foreign races were prominent in the history of India, and ruled 
sometimes over a large portion of the country upto the limits of 
Maharastra The names of no Hindu prrnces appear in inscnp- 
tions or on coins during this penod, except m Maharastra, where, 
as we have seen, the Satavahanas drove the foreigners and govern- 
ed the country, and m the South to which the foreigners did not 
penetrate During this penod, it is the religion of Buddha alone 
that has left prominent traces, and was professed by the majority 
of the people The vestiges of the time are the Stupas, or hemi- 
sphencal structures purporting to contain a relic of Buddha or of 
saints, and the monastenes, and temples containing smaller Stupas 
or Caityas These Stupas or Caityas were the objects of worship 
amongst the Buddhists And wherever there is a stupendous Stupa, 
we find sculpture, representing Buddhistic sacred objects, such 
as the Bodhi or Pippala and other trees, under which Sakyamum 
and the previous Buddhas attained perfection, wheels representing 
metaphorical ly, the Dharmacahra, or wheel of righteousness, which 

1 VOJ Vol X, pp 171-2 ~ — — 

a See D R. Bhaadarkar’s paper referred to before 
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Buddha turned, and so forth There are sculptures also represent- 
ing events in the previous births of Buddha, about which many 
stones were current, and which we now find in the so-called Jataka 
literature Now, the remains of Viharas, Caitya, and Stupas 
are found in all parts of the country, including Afghanistan Some 
of them contain inscnptions also, recording the gifts of public or 
priiate individuals These gifts are th? big structures themselves 
as well as smaller parts thereof, such as railings, pillars, and sculp- 
tures, and sometimes land or deposits of money for the mainten- 
ance of the pnests Now, from the inscnptions recording these 
gifts, we find the position of the persons who made them The 
remains of two great Stupas exist m Central India, at Sanchi m the 
Bhopal territory, and Bharaut between Jabbalpore and Allahabad, 
near Satt-in, a Railw ay Station From the form of characters, exist- 
ing in the inscnptions found in them, the ages of the Stupas can be 
approximately determined That at Bharaut was begun about the 
middle of the third century before Clinst, and continued to be 
added to, till about the end of the second century The Sanchi 
Stupa was probably first constructed about the same tune , and it 
continued to be an object of adoration and additional gifts till about 
the eighth century of the Chnstian era The donors, as recorded 
in these two places, were often -times the Buddhist monks and 
nuns themselves, but the names of a great many lay-followers also 
occur Thus we have gifts from Grhapatis or householders or 
land-holders , Settlus or Seths, who occupied a prominent position 
m a town or village , simple traders, who are called Varaja or 
Vamka , Rajalipikaras or royal senbes , Lekhakas or professional 
writers ,' and even Karmikas, or ordinary workmen In the cave- 
temples m Maharastra, which began to be excavated about the 
middle of the first century before Christ, and continued to increase 
in number, and to have additional decorations till the end of the 
second century after, and were the objects of adoration and resort 
upto about the end of the ninth century, we find, among the donors, 
princes and chiefs, who called themselves Mahabhojas and Maha- 
rathis, Nargamas or merchants, Suvarnakaras or goldsmiths, 
Vardhakas or carpenters, DhanyaSrems or guilds of corn-dealers. 
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and Grhapatis, or ordinary householders There arc some Sahas 
and Yavanas also amongst them The great cave-temple at Karla 
was originally excavated by Bhutapala, a £eth of Vajjayanti , 
the lion-pillar in the court m front was scooped out by a Maha- 
radii named Agmmitra One of the cavc-templcs at Nasik was 
the gift of Gotaml, mother of Gotamlputra Satakarra, and grand- 
mother of Palumayi A monastery there was the benefaction of 
Usavadata, son-m-law of Nahapana, who deposited sums of 
money also with the guilds of weavers and another guild at Govar- 
dhana near Nasik, out of the interest on winch, new garments were 
to be given to the pnests in the rainy season Such money-bene- 
factions were also made by pnvate individuals, as recorded m the 
inscriptions at Nasik and Kanhen The period that we have been 
speaking of, has left no trace of a building or sculpture devoted to 
the use of the Brahmamc religion Of course, Brahmanism existed, 
and it was probably, during the period, being developed into the 
form which it assumed in later times The large but unfortunately 
mutihated inscription at NSnaghat, which is to be referred to the 
second half of the fust century before Christ, opens with an invoca- 
tion to Dharma, Indra, Samkarsana and VSsudeva, and seems to 
speak of the Daksma, or fees given by a royal lady for the perform- 
ance of several Brahmamc sacrifices Gifts were made even by 
princes and chiefs to Brahmins Usavadata, the son-m-law of 
Nahapana, was a patron of both Brahmins and Buddhists Some 
of the Satraps of Surastra and Malwa were probably adherents of 
Brahmanism, as is indicated by their adoption of the name of the 
god Rudra as a component of their own names Wema-Kadphises 
was as we have seen, a worshipper of Siva In the South, we have 
inscriptions of ^ivaskandavarman, a ruler of Ranchi, of Harltiputra 
Satakarm, and of a king of Banavasi which are to be referred to the 
early part of the third century after Chnst, and in which grants 
of land to Brahmins are recorded z But the religion cert ainl y 
does not occupy a prominent position, and Buddhism was followed 
by the large mass of the people from princes down to the humble 
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workman Another peculiarity of the period was the use of the 
Pali or the current Prakrit language in inscriptions Even the 
Brahmanic inscription at Nanaghat and those in the South just 
noticed, are composed in this dialect Sanskrit was the language 
of learned Brahmin* and Prakrit of ordinary people of all castes 
The use of the latter, therefore, indicates a greater deference for 
these people than for Brahmanic learning The inscriptions in 
Kathiawad, how c\ cr, of the reigns of the Satrap kings are m Sanskrit 
and those of Usaiadata are in mixed Sanskrit and Praknt But 
m the middle of the fourth century, the whole scene changes, and 
wc now proceed to the consideration of the events which it presents 
to our view 

Change or Scene — The Guptas 
I have already observed that the Guptas succeeded the Kusanas 
The first prince was named Gupta, and his son was Ghatot- 
kaca, both of whom are styled Maharaja Ghatotkaca's son 
was Candragupta I, who is styled Maharajadhiraja, or " King 
of longs ” in the inscriptions It was during the time of this long 
that the power of the Guptas must have begun to nse But his 
son Samudragupta seems to have been one of the most powerful 
princes of this dynasty There is a long inscription describing his 
exploits, on the same pillar at Allahabad, which contains the in 
scnptions of ASoka There he is called Parakramanka which title is 
also to be found in other inscriptions as well as on his corns He is 
represented to have conquered and re-established in their domi- 
nions Mahendra, king of Kosala, Vyaghraraja, king of Mahakan- 
tara, Mantaraja of Kerala and many other kings of Daksina- 
patha, to have rooted out longs reigning in Aryavarta of the names 
of Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Candravarman, Ganapatinaga, 
Nagasena, Acyutanandm, Balavarman and others, and probably 
established his supremacy over their provinces , to have reduced to 
submission the chiefs of the forest regions , to have exacted tribute 
from, and subjected to his power, the kings of Samatata, Davaka, 
Kamaropa, Nepala, Kartrpura, and other countries on the borders, 
and the tnbes of Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, 
Abhlras, Prarjun&s, Sanakamkas and K ak ak har apaxikas ; to har« 
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re-established certain royal families ■which had lost their kingdoms ; 
and to have formed alliances with Daivaputra Sahi SahamiSahi, 
princes of the §aka and Murunda tribes, and with the Saimhalakas, 
who propitiated him with presents 1 There is an inscription 
referring itself to his reign found at Eran in the Sagar district, 
which bears evidence to the fact that his dominions extended up- 
to that district 2 

He was followed by Candragupta II, one of whose in- 
scriptions dated in the year 82, is found at Udayagin, near Bhilasa, 
in Eastern Malw a 3 It must here be remarked that the Guptas 
established an era of their own, as to the initial date of which there 
were long controversies among antiquarians, though it was given by 
Alberum, the Arabic traveller, as corresponding to 242 of the £aka 
era But the question is now settled. Alberum’s statement has 
been found to be correct and the first year of the Gupta era falls in 
318-19 A D Candragupta’s date 82, therefore, corresponds to 400 
AD . Another inscription of the same king occurs at Mathura, 
showing that the Guptas had extended their power to that pro- 
vince which was subject before to the Kusanas * There is one 
more at Gadhwa, near Allahabad, dated m the year 88, correspond- 
ing to 406 A D , another at Sanchi, dated 93 corresponding 
to 41X A D , and a third at Udayagin, which bears no date 5 
These mscnptions show that the dominions of the Guptas embraced 
in the time of Candragupta II, the whole of the North-Western 
Provinces and Malw a and the Central Provinces In the Udaya- 
gin inscnption which bears no date, that monarch is represented 
as " wonderful sunlike Brilliance ” itself, and Saba Vrrasena, who 
was his minister and a native of Patabputra,as having accompanied 
the king m his carrer of conquest (literally, “ the long whose object 
was to conquer the whole world ”) to the place, 1 e , Udayagin, 
or the region in which it was situated The conquest of Malw a by 
Candragupta thus alluded to in this inscnption, took place before 
400 AD , the date of the first Udayagin inscnption The latest 
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Kur .'f.ti n|«t i w.r follow < d hy lus -ton Shandagupta, of whom we 
In*.'- fn* m ctipliom One of than, that at Junugadh in Katlua- 
«M, jipa- nt- the dyJ c of the celebrated StidarSana lake to 
Ime bur-4 in 13d, and to have been repaired m 137 These 
tom spwd to j5j and 455 AD Another at Kahfium, 
r.oral hpur district, North-Western Provinces, bears the year 141, 
corrojxmdmg to 459 A D , a third, engraved on a copperplate, 
and found in a stream at Indor in the Bulandshahr District, gives 
the 3 tar 1 jf», i.c , 464 A D . There is another at Bihar, and the last 
or fifth is engraved on a pillar at BIntan, Gharipur distirct, North- 
Western Provinces 1 In tlus inscription, a new foreign race makes 
its appearance for the first time— -that of the HGnas or Huns 
SI andagupta is represented to have defeated them and to have 
subjugated a tribe of the name of Pusjamitras 

After Shandagupta, the power of the dynasty began to decline 
There is an inscription at Eran in the Sagar distict, which bears the 
name of Budhagupta, and the date 165, corresponding to 483 A D 2 

t Ibid . Nos i2 to 16 2 ibid, No 19 

6 [R G Bhandarkar’s Collected Works, Vol 1] 
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This Budhagupta, however, and e\ en Skandagupta are not mention- 
ed in the genealogy of the mam branch found engraved on a certain 
seal discovered at Bbitan 1 * Very hkelj , therefore, the f am lit broke 
up, about the tune of Skandagupta, into two or three branches 
which ruled over different provinces The Yayu and Yisrru 
Purauas, after a confused list of foreign princes and the rulers of 
certain provinces, state that the Guptas will rule alongside of the 
Gang! and over Prayaga, Saketa and Magadha 

Tbe HYnas or Hums akd the A uu karas v 

In the inscnption of the reign of Budhagupta mentioned above, a 
Brahman Maharaja of the name of Matr-Yisnu and bis brother 
Dhanya-VIsnu record the erection of a Dhvajastambha or flagstaff 
to the god Janardana. In another of the first year of a pnnce 
named Toramana, Dhanya-Yisnu speaks of his brother Matr- 
Yisnu as having died in the intern al, and of his erecting a temple 
to the Boar or Varaha mcamation of \Tsnu ~ There is another 
inscnption at Gwalior, dated m the 15th year of Mihirakula, who is 
represented as Toramana’ s son, and it records the erection of 
a temple of the sun by Matrceta 3 Toramana belonged to the 
Huna race, so that it would appear that a short tune after 174, 
G. E , or 492 A JD , the latest date of Budhagupta occurring on one 
of his coins, j.e , about 500 A D , the Huuas established their power 
upto the Central Provinces But since only two princes of this 
race are mentioned, it appears that they did not retain it for a long 
time. An inscnption at Mandasor m "Western Malwa represents 
YaSodhannan to have subjugated Milurakal a * We have an in- 
scnption of the same prince, dated 589 of theMalava era corres- 
ponding to 533 AD 5 The engraver of both is the same person, 
and his name was Govrnda- Prom the manner in which the differ- 
ent statements are made in this inscription, it appears that the 
family of the prince, which was known by the epithet of Anhkaxa, 
n as brought into importance by Yismivardhana, who was a pre- 
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dcccs^or of Ya^odliamian, and it was lie who first assumed the 
title of " Supreme Lord, King of kings ” From this date of YaSo- 
dharman, therefore, it ma\ he safely concliidcd that the two Huna 
pnnees could not have reigned for more than forty years on the 
Cis-Satla] side of India 

Vigorous Brahmamc Remval and Renovation — Supersession 
or the Prakrits by the S^nskrit 

Now, in Candragupta's inscnption at Mathura, and Skanda- 
gupta’s Bihar and Bhitan inscriptions, Samudragupta is repre- 
sented as haung performed the ASvamedha, which is pointedly 
spoken of as having gone out of use for a long time This is the 
first instance of the Brahmamc revival under this dynasty This 
achievement was considered so important that Samudragupta 
struck golden coins or medals, on the obi erse of which is the figure 
of a horse let loose, and the title ASvamedhaparakrama, or "one 
who performed the achievement of a horse-sacnfice " on the re- 
verse 1 Similar coins, bearing on the reverse the legend ASvamedha- 
Mahendra have been found Mahendra was a title assumed by 
Kumaragupta, as is evident from some of his coins on which his 
proper name as well as the title occur 2 It appears, therefore 
that he too performed the horse-sacnfice indicative of supreme 
sovereignty Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and Skandagupta 
are called Parama-Bhagavatas on their corns, which shows that 
they were worshippers of Bhagavat Vasudeva One of the two 
Udayagin mscnptions dated 82 G E =400 A D , is engraved on a 
panel over two figures, — one of a four-armed god attended by two 
female figures, and the other of a twelve-armed goddess The god 
may he Visnu and the goddess Candl The other Udayagin 
inscnption records the dedication of a cave to Sarobhu The 
Bilsad inscnption of Kumaragupta speaks of the building of a 
Pratoll or gallery in the temple of Svami-Mahasena by Dhruva- 
Sarman m the year 4x4 A D The Bihar inscnption represents the 
erection of a yupa or a sacnficial post, and that on the Bhitan 
pillar, records the installation of an image of Sarngin and the grant 
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of a tillage by Skandagupta In the Junagadh inscription, a temple 
of Cakrabhrt fVisnu) is spoken of as having been erected in 456 
A D. by Cakrapabta, son of Parnadatta, Skandagupta’s governor 
of Surastra The Indore inscnptlon of the time of Skaodagupta 
records the endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A D , for lighting a 
lamp in a temple of the sun. The Mandasor inscription speaks 
of the erection of a temple of the sun by a guild of v. eat ers in 43 7 
A D , and its repair by the same in 473 A D . According to Budba- 
gnpta's Eran inscription, Afatr-Visnu and his brother Dhanya" 
Ids tin erected, as mentioned above, a Dhvajastambha or flagstaff, 
to the god Janardana m 4S3 A D . Matr-Visnu is called " a great 
devotee of Bbagavat,” t e , Visnu 1 The inscriptions of minor 
chiefs and private individuals during this penod record grants of 
villages to Brahmans, 2 in the years 474, 48r, 492, 495, and 509 
A D , to the temples of Pistapurl 3 * (527 AT), and 532 A D.), Bhaga- 
rat or Visinri (495 A D ), and Aditya or the sun, 5 (511 AT).), 
the erection of a dhraja of Vlsntr, 6 * grants of villages for the per- 
formance of the five great rites,’ (570 AD), the erection of a ynpaj 
or sacrificial post on the completion of a Pundarika 8 sacrifice, 
the establishment of Sattras or feeding places for Brahmans and 
others, 9 &c &c 

Here we have ample evidence of a powerful upheaval 
and the sacrificial rites, and the gods and the goddesses 
adopted into the Brahmamc Pantheon to which, except in 
one instance, there was not even an allusion in the epigraphi- 
es! records of the country for more than five centunes > 
suddenly present themselves to our view about the end 
of the fourth century , and appear uninterruptedly for .the 
whole of the subsequent penod of about two centuries covered by 
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the inscriptions published in a collected form by Dr. Fleet. The 
worship of Siva, Visnu, the Sun, and Mahasena seems to have 
become popular with all classes from pnnces.and cluefs to ordinary 
individuals 

But a still more significant change is the universal adoption 
of the Sanskrit language for the documents inscribed on 
stone and metal instead of the Pah or Prakrit It indicates the 
enhancement of Brahmantc influence. The Vernacular dialects 
had acquired such an importance that not only were they mostly 
used, as we have seen, in inscriptions, but a number of literary 
works presupposed by Hala’s SaptaSatl, and others like the Brhat- 
katha, attributed to Gunadhya, were composed m them in the 
second or third century of the Christian era Buddhism had, of 
course, used one of them for all its religious and literary purposes. 
But now we find that Sansknt, or the language of learned Brah- 
mans, rose m general estimation, and acquired such an overwhelm- 
ing importance that the Vernaculars were driven out of the field , 
it was more generally studied and a new and more brilliant period 
in the history of Sansknt literature dawned about this time 

Revival in the South 

The influence of this vigorous Brahmamcal revival in the North 
extended itself to the Deccan Of the early Calukyas whose 
dynasty was established about the end of the fifth century, Pula- 
keSl I solemnised the ASvamedha sacrifice, and several later prin- 
ces belonging to the family performed the other great sacrifices, 
and grants of land were made to Brahmans. A cave temple to 
Visnu was dedicated by MangallSa in Saka 500 01578 A.D , at 
Badami And other temples to the same god, and to' Siva or 
MaheSvara were constructed m several other places The worship 
of Siva in the terrific form of KapahkeSvara seems also to have 
come into existence. 

Decline of Buddhism: — Rise of Mahayanjsm 

While Brahmanism thus rose in importance and popular favour 
the influence of Buddhism declined in a corresponding degree The 
number ©^records of Buddhist gifts during this period is smaller. 
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In the Sanchi inscription of Candragupta ( 4 ** A D ) is recorded 
a grant bv a rojal military officer for feeding ten Buddhist mendi 
cants and lighting two lamps in the jew el-house 1 The Mankuw ar 
inscription of Kumaxagupta (447 AJD ) records the installation of 
an image of Buddha by a Bhiksu of the name of Budhamitra 
Hansvamini, wife of Sanasiddha, records in 449 A J) , m an inscrip- 
tion at Sanchi, the grant of tv. elve Dinaras as a fixed capital, out 
of the interest on which a mendicant belonging to the Aryasangha 
was to be fed daily, and of three Dinaras for the jewel-house, out 
of the interest on which three lamps were to be daily lighted before 
the Blessed Buddha, and of one Dinara, for the seats of four Bud- 
dhas, out of the interest on which a lamp was to be lighted daily at 
the seats 3 An image of Buddha was set up at Mathura in 453 A JD , 
another in 548 AT) , and others at Deonya mtbe Allahabad Dis- 
trict, Kasia in the Gorakpur District, and in Buddbagaya. 4 
The last was set up by Mahanaman who also constructed a temple 


(Prasada) of LokaSastr in 587 AD. 5 . 

The language of these inscriptions, unlike that of those of 
the preceding period, is Sanskrit, and it will be seen that images 
of Buddha were set up and worshipped, like those of the 
Brahmame gods In both these respects it cannot be denied 
that Buddhism became subject to the same influences which 
were m operation in the case of Brahmanism, or rather, ap- 
propriated those points in the rival system, which increased its 
popularity about this time The principles of faith m personal 
beings and devotion to them were incorporated mto their creed , 
and Sanskrit was resorted to, to confer dignity on their religious 
books and teachers The use of this learned language shows, at 
the same time, that, like Brahmanism, Buddhism now assumed a 


more exclusive character, and ceased to appeal to the people at 
large m their own language , and the sphere of its influence became 
much narrower Thus it appears that the revival and renovation 
of Bra hman ism went on side by side with corresponding changes in 
Buddhism , which impress ed on it the form and character known by 
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the name of Maluyana The earlier form of Buddhism appealing 
only to the moral feelings of man, hod split up into a number of 
schools and exhausted itself, and its place was taken up by Brahma- 
nism and Mahayanism But the charm of the names Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha, the three jewels, was lost , and Mahayanism 
was unable to regain what had been lost by primitive Buddhism 
Compared with revived Brahmanism it was feeble, and from the 
first, it had to face the severe attacks of its renovated rival 

The Jainas 

t 

Wc have two Jama inscriptions also in this period, recording the 
installation of images m the years 424 A D , and 459 A D , at 
Udayagm and Kaliaum respectively 1 Another inscription of the 
reign of Kumaragupta dated 1x3 G E or 431 A D , records the set- 
ting up of an image at Mathura 2 It would thus appear that that 
religion had not many adherents or patrons about this time 

Causes or the Previous Decline of Brahmanism and of ns 
Revival and Renovation at this Period. 

The vigorous Brahmamcal revival we have been considering must 
have been due, in a large measure, to the natural decay of early 
Buddhism It was this Buddhism that had previously supplanted 
Brahmanism m popular favour, — and for the four or five centuries 
that it enjoyed the ascendency it had acquired, Brahmanism and 
the Sanskrit language and literature were neglected The Brah- 
mans themselves regarded their decline as due to the triumph 
of Budd hism Subandbu in one of his puns m the Vasavadatta 
tells us that the Buddha doctrine had brought about the destruc- 
tion of the system based on the words of the Veda. 3 If so, the 
Brahmanic revival must be regarded as synchronous with the de- 
cline of early Buddhism and the rise of Mahayanism According to 
all accounts it was Nagarjuna, the contemporary of Karuska, that 
gave a distinct form to this Buddhism 4 , though the movement may 
have begun a little earlier As, according to our view, Kaniska 

1 Ibid, Nos 61 and 15 
,, 4 Wassiljew, Germ Tran p 128 
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reigned m the last quarter of the third century, the revival of 
' Br ahmani sm must have already begun before that period 

But the ascendency of early Buddhism was not the only 
cause that had kept down Brahmanism For about a century 
before Christ and three centuries and a half after, there 
was no powerful Brahmamc pnnce , and this is shown by 
the Gupta inscriptions already noticed, which state that the 
horse-sacrifice, indicative of supreme sovereignty, had gone 
out of use for a long time, and also by the fact, that no 
inscription or com reports the existence of such a pnnce 
dunng the period This circumstance must have been the result 
of the political condition of the country It was overrun again and 
again by foreign invaders each of whom established his power for 
a short time and had to yield to another The Sakas of Malwa and 
Kathiawad only retained their sovereignty for about three hundred 
years The argument which has been advanced, that these foreign 
princes held a comparatively small portion of the country, and 
could not have influenced its literary and religious condition for 
the worse, has no weight The unsettled condition of the country 
consequent on their frequent invasions rendered the rise of a 
supreme Brahmamc ruler impossible , and the foreigners them- 
selves could not be expected to favour Brahmanism in a manner to 
enable it to deprive Buddhism of its ascendency Some of them 
were no doubt Hinduized, but they were not Br ahmnnze d And 
the Brahmans themselves complained of their being neglected by 
the Yavanas, Sakas and Pahlavas, as will hereafter be shown in 
connection with a passage from Manu and the Mahabharata 
Patrons of the Brahmamc Revival and Renovation—— 
Wema-Kadphises 

Wema-Kadpbises, however, seems to have become a more thorough 
Hindu than any other foreign pnnce, and in his time, the 
Brahmamc revival may be understood to have truly begun, te.in 
the middle of the third century of the Christian era We have seen 
that his corns bear a figure of Nandm and Siva on the reverse, and 
ho styles brmself a worshipper of MaheSvara or a member of tie 
MaieSvaxa sect He fetas tad figures of Greet dartres on their 
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coins, and there are no distinct indications on them, or on those 
of the Parthians, of any Indian deity But with Wema-Khadphises * 
what might almost be called a revolution in this respect begins 
His Kusana successors continue their respect towards Brahmanic 
deities, but extend it also to those of the Greeks and Zoroastnans 
as well as to Buddha Kadphises, however, could not have been 
a patron of the old Vedic religion, nor of Brahmans in particular 
as a sacred caste, nor of the Sanhnt language and literature An 
all-sided revival and renovation could proceed only under the pat- 
ronage of Hindu princes And such were the Guptas 

The Guptas — Samudragupta and Candragupta II, or 

VlKRAMADITYA SlKARI 

The fact that the inscriptions recording gifts to Brahmanic deities, 
and for the daily sacrifices, begin about the end of the fourth century, 
shows unmistakably that the Brahmanic revival denved its force 
and vigour from the patronage of the Gupta princes Samudra- 
gupta and Kumaragupta performed, as we have seen, the horse- 
sacnfice, which had gone out of use The former is represented 
on his Allahabad inscription to have acquired the title of “ Prince 
of poets " by writing works which served as models for learned 
men , or pleased them 1 He patronized poets, and thus put an end 
to the hostility between good poetry and worldly prosperity 

The tradition about aVikramaditya, who was Sakan or enemy qf 
the §akas, and drove them and other foreigners out of the country 
and patronized learning, is appropriately applicable only to Can- 
dragupta II of all the princes who flourished before him and after 
and whose names have come down to us For he conquered 
Malwa, as we have seen, before 400 A D , — and probably in 388 or 
389 A D — and exterminated the Sakas, t e , the Satraps of Malwa, 
■whose latest date is 388 A D , and drove out the Kusa n as, since he 
is the earliest Gupta pnnee whose inscription is found at Mathura, 
a town which belonged to the Kusanas 3 He assumed the title of 

I I Fleet, 1 c 
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ITkramaditya, which Ye find on his coins 1 He made Ujjayinl his 
capital For, certain chieftains of the name of Guttas (Guptas) of 
Guttal in the Dharw ar district , give themseh es in their inscriptions 
the title of Ujjaymipuravaradhi§vara, which, like similar titles, 
found in other places, signifies that they belonged to a family which 
once reigned in glory at Ujjaymi They trace their descent through 
Vikramaditya, specified as king of Ujjayinl, and are styled full 
moons of the ocean of nectar m the shape of the lineage of Candra- 
gupta Ujjaymi was thus the capital of the Guptas from whom 
the Dharwar Guptas derived their descent The Gandragupta 
and Vikramaditya mentioned in their inscriptions are, it wall be 
observed, one and the same person, and it is but nght that he 
should be mentioned above all , for it was he who drove awaj 7 the 
foreigners, and first established himself at Ujjaymi In one place, 
however, instead of Ujjayinl we have Patali in the title, showing 
that Patahputra, the original capital, had not been forgotten by 
the Southern Guptas. 2 There is no other Vikramaditya whose 
existence is authenticated bj 7 any contemporary document, and 
who can be construed as the destroyer of Sakas The supposition 
of the existence of one in the middle of the sixth century has no 
ground to stand on 

Now, though Candragupta II was Vikramaditya Sakan, 
and the patron of learning, it is by no means necessary to 
suppose that all the celebrated rune gems flourished at his court 
Tradition often jumbles together persons and things belonging to 
different tunes and places Varahamihira, who died m 509 
Saka, or 587 A D , and the epoch year of whose Pancasiddhantika 
is 427 Saka, or 505 AJD , cannot have flourished at the court of 
Candragupta-Vikraniaditya, who died between 411 and 4x4 A D 
But that Vikramaditya Sakan was a patron of learning, is stated by 
the EajatarangmL He is said to have made a poet of the name 
of Matrgupta king of Katrrmr, and Matrgupta had a poet -depen- 
dent on him of the name of Mentha -or Bhartrmentha, so that 
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these two were contemporaries of Candragupta-Vikraroaditya* 
The date assigned by Cunningham to Matrgupta is 430 A D , which 
is not far removed from that of the Gupta pnnce as determined 
from his inscriptions Mentha has been associated with Vikrama- 
ditya by the compilers of anthologies who ascribe a certain verse 
to their joint authorship 1 

Kalidasa 

And some of the nine gems, perhaps Kalidasa himself, may 
have lived during the reign of Candragupta-Viloamaditya. 
Mallmatha, in his comment on verse 14 of the Meghaduta, states 
that there is in that verse an implied allusion to an opponent of 
Kalidasa, named Dmnaga This person is supposed to be the 
same as the celebrated Buddhist logician of that name, known 
also to Brahmanic waters ; and the supposition is, I think, very 
probable He is said to have been a pupil of a Buddhist patn- 
arch of the name of Vasubandhu , and the date of the latter, and 
consequently that of his pupil and of Kalidasa, has been deter- 
mined by Professor Max Muller to be the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury But the Professor goes, I think, upon the chronological 
traditions reported by the Chinese, and does not attach due weight 
to certain facts, which necessitate our placing Vasubandhu earlier 
One of Vasubandhu’s works was translated into Chinese m the 
year 404 A.D and another about the year 405 AD 2 Tlus shows 
that Vasubandhu must have flourished before 404 AD At the 
same time, the Chinese authonties make him a contemporary 
of King Vikramaditya of SravastI, 3 or of Saketa, since the town 
was situated in that province If he was a contemporary of that 
Kmg, the King may have lived in the last quarter of the fourth 
century Saketa, or Ayodhya, over which lie ruled, was a province 
belonging to the Guptas , and the attitude of the lung towards 
the Bauddhas was hostde, as he com oked assemblies of learned 
Buddhists and Brahmans, for religious disputations, in which the 

1 faPKftq 1 " bich occurs ir ,h ' Mrc - 

chakatika 

2Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue, Nos :iSS and 121S 
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former were defeated and lost the King’s support 1 For these 
reasons, the Vikramaditva, whose contemporary Vasubandhu was, 
must, in all likelihood, have been the Brahmamc Gupta pnnee, 
Candragupta-Vikramaditva And if he held his court at §ravasti, 
and is represented to have ruled o\ er Saketa, the time referred to 
must be that previous to the conquest of Mahva, which took place 
about 389 A D , and after which the King m all probability resided 
at Upayml Vasubandhu therefore lived m the last quarter of 
the fourth century , and his pupil Dinnaga, about the end of that 
century , and if Kalidasa was his contemporary, he too must 
have hved about that time, and thus, have been one of the gems 
at Vikramaditya’s court 

Literari Revival and Renovation 
If then after several centuries of neglect on the part of pnnees 
and people, Brahmanism began to rise m influence and importance 
under Wema-Kadphises, about the middle of the third century after 
Christ, and made rapid strides in the time of the Gupta Emperors, 
we might expect the Brahmans to make every effort to widen their 
influence and render it permanent And this is what, I think, we do 
find With that object, they gave a new’ and more popular shape to 
the literature of their creed, and re-arranged it m a manner to meet 
the wants and be in harmony with the changed feelings, of an in- 
creased number of followers, and strengthen their hold over them 
They made a great endeavour to place it on a philosophical basis, 
and to show that the creed of their opponents had no such basis 
This, therefore, was the age when metrical Smrtis, Puranas, and 
Bhasyas or commentaries containing explanatory, apologetic, and 
controversial matter, began to be written , and the general literary 
impulse was communicated to other branches of learning inclu d ing 
poetry We shall now proceed to the elucidation of this point. 

Works on Religious Law 

In the olden times, the w’orks on religious law existed in the form 
of Sutras or prose aphorisms, and they were identified with parti- 
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cular schools or Vakhas of Brahmans We have thus the Dbarma- 
and the Grhya-Sutras of Apastamba, of Baudhayana, Katha, 
ASvalayana, &c But afterwards books written in Anustubh 
Slokas came to be used They prescnbed the same rules as those 
given in the (Dharma — ) and Grhya Sutras, and m some cases, a 
close resemblance has been found to exist between the words and 
expressions used in the Sutras and the metrical Law-books or 
Smrtis Thus the Sutras on the Vinayakafianti in the Katha 
Sutra are reproduced almost word for word in the corresponding 
portion of the Yajnavalkya Smrti 1 But m the new books the 
exposition is plainer than in the Sutras, which were primarily meant 
to be supplemented by oral explanation Here, therefore, is an 
attempt to disentangle the Brahmamc religious law from the nar- 
row schools to which it was before attached, and put it in a form 
intelligible and applicable to all Brahmamc Hindus Hence is the 
choice of the Anustubh Slokas instead of the old Sutras, as it 
was used ordinarily for all literary purposes But m the revised 
Hindu Law, certain customs such as the killing of cows even for 
sacrificial purposes, and levirate — the feeling against which had 
grown strong — were prohibited , while a compromise was effected 
in the case of others, which had not become unpopular to that 
extent The old precept, for instance, about eating the flesh of five 
species of animals, was hedged round by a number of restrictions ; 
but in order to satisfy the claims of the old Vedic religion, the 
slaughter of some of them was freely allowed in religious rites 
These metrical Smrtis, therefore, it would not be wrong to refer to 
about the Kusana-Gupta penod 

There is a passage in the Smrti of Manu, m which it is 
stated that certain native Indian tribes, such as the Pundrakas 
and Dravidas, and the Y a van as, £akas and Pahlavas, 
were originally Ksatnyas, but they became Sodras by their 
setting the Brahmans at defiance and gradually ce asin g to 
perform the religious ntes ! In a chapter in the AnuSS- 

1 Von Bradko on MSnava Gj-bya Sbtra, Jour Gcrmlan Or, S, Vo 
XXXVI , pp 42~8 
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samka Book of the Mahabharata, Bhlsma says to Yudhisthira: 

The highest duty of a crowned king is to worship learned 
Brahmans, they should be protected as one protects oneself or one’s 
children, and be respected, bowed to, and revered as if they were 
one’s parents If Brahmans are contented, the whole country 
prospers , if they are discontented and angry, everything goes to 
destruction They can make a god not a god, and a not-god, a 
god One whom they praise prospers, one whom they reproach, 
becomes miserable The different Ksatnya tribes, Sahas, Yavanas, 
and Kambojas became Sudras through not seeing or following 
Brahmans In these passages, a Ksatnya ongin is supposed in 
order that the Sudrahood of these tnbes, which was consequent on 
then bemg beyond the Aryan pale, and which, as stated before, is, 
plainly asserted by Patafqah in the case of two of them, mayappear 
as the result of their not paying deference to Brahmans This 
riiows that the neglect of the sacerdotal caste by the Yavanas, 

, Pahlavas and other tribes, was uppermost in the minds of 
those who invented a Ksatnya ongin for them , and the passages 
and especially the chapter in the Mahahharata, look as if they were 
wntten when the foreign domination had come to a close, and the 
rahmans had fully tnumphed, and were anxious to preserve their 
newly gamed influence The chapter, therefore, must have been inter- 
polated mto the epic m the Gupta penod, and the Smrti of Mann 
based on a previous Sutra work and traditional or floating texts 1 - 
composed at about the same time The Mahabharata however 
already existed in its full form at the penod, for it is mentioned * 
name m copperplate inscriptions of the years r 74 G.E (492.3 A .D ) 

an 177 (495-6 A D ) and two more, and as a Satasahasrl. ora 
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must have begun to be written about this time Since the sacrifi- 
cial religion was being revived/the necessity of a definite and autho- 
ritative ntual was felt , and as the sacrifices had been out of use for 
a long time, a knowledge of the ntual was rare and vague The 
names of the wnters of the Bhasyas and other w’orks on the ntual, 
end m the honorific title Svamin, such as a Devasvamm, the com- 
mentator on the Sutra of ASvalayana , Bhavasvamin, on that of 
Baudhayana , Dhurtasvannn, on that of Apastamba, Agnisvamin, 
on that of Latyayana, &c This title we find used in Central 
India m the last quarter of the fifth century, and the first of the 
sixth In the copperplate charters dated 474-5 AD, 481-2 AD , 
and 509-10 A D , and issued by the Panvrajaka Maharajas, occur 
such names as Gopasvamm, 1 Bhavasvamin, 2 Devasvamm the son 
of Agnisvamin, Govindasvamin, 3 &c , among the grantees In the 
Deccan, we find the title affixed to thenames of some of the grantees 
in the copperplates, issued by the pnnees of the early Calukya 
dynasty, m the second half of the seventh century and the early 
part of the eighth , and we have such names as KeSavasvannn. 
Karkasvamin, and Devasvamm, which are the names of wnters of 
commentaries on the sacrificial Sutras, and other works on the 
ritual The title Svamin is indicative of the penod between the 
fourth and the tenth centimes , for we do not find it used later 

PURANAS 

I 

The idea of recasting the Pur anas into their present form must 
have ongmated about this tune They existed long before, since 
they axe alluded to in the Upamsads and Srautasutras, but then- 
contents must have been strictly in accordance with the rule given 
by Amarasimha m his lexicon ,— they embraced an account of the 
creation and dissolution of the world, of the different families of 
Rsis and princes, and of the deeds of the most heroic among 
them, and of the Manvantaras, or different ages of the world. 
But now the necessity of glorifying the different gods and 
goddesses, whose worship was rising m favour, and of firmly 
inculcating other religious duties, had been felt, and new 
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Puranas were composed, having the frame-work of the old 
but with new matter introduced on every occasion Thus, 
if we compare the chapters on Creation in the Vayu, the 
Lmga, and the Markandeya Puranas, we shall find not only a 
similarity of contents but of language also The V isnu contains an 
abridged account of the matter, but often-tunes, the words are the 
same Most of the existing Puranas, — perhaps all — were written 
to promote the worship of particular deities, Visnu, Siva, and 
Durga m their several forms, or to strengthen the authority of the 
religious practices that had begun to prevail The Vayu appears 
to be one of the oldest of these works, as it is quoted in Sankara- 
carya’s Bhasya It mentions the Guptas, as I have already' 
observed, as ruling alongside of the Ganga,over Prayaga, Saketa 
and Magadha If this verse has undergone no corruption and was 
advisedly put m, the Purana, in which we find it, must have been 
wntten before Candragupta-Vikramaditya conquered Malwa and 
Mathura and drove out the foreigners, that is, before the last 
quarter of the fourth century The Visnu has the text in a cor- 
rupt form As the Purana editors did not care very much for the 
matter, which did not immediately concern their purpose, they 
were not careful to give the original before them correctly, and 
even misunderstood it The Visnu is evidently later than the 
Vayu. The Puranas began to be recast, when the worship of 
Hindu deities rose m popular estimation — about the time of Wexna- 
Kadphises, circa 250 A D , and the process continued through the 
Gupta period to a much later date, and new Puranas appeared from 
time to time , and it has hardly ceased even to this dav, since we 
find Mahatmyas springing up now and then, though not Puranas 
in a complete shape 

Floating Literature 

In considering the question of the recasting of the works on the 
religious creed of the Brahmans, and those on mythology, it should 
be borne m mind, that the art of writing was introduced into India 
at a comparatively late period, and even afterwards was resorted 
to, very rarely Hence, literary works and detached verses, con- 
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taming religions and moral precepts and beautiful poetic senti- 
ments, were, in the olden time 1 ', composed and transmitted orally 
In the case of the latter, the name of the author was forgotten, 
and there was thus a floating mass of anonymous verses in the 
months of the U trued When, therefore, systematic waiting had 
to be resorted to, to gi\c fixity and permanence to the creed, and 
when writing came to be generally used c\ en for purposes of pro- 
fane literature, thou floating \crses were appropriated or used by 
sc\cral writer' lienee it is, that we often find the same verses 
in such works as the Smrti of Manu, the Mahabharata, and even 
in Pah Buddhistic works, and sometimes, though very rarely, in 
dramatic plats and poems also This source, therefore, was also 
drawn upon In the waters of Smrtis and Puranas in the Gupta 
period, in addition to those already indicated 

Astronomy 

Like the Dharma and legendary lore, the astronomy of the Hindus 
was also recast on the same principle as that which guided the 
re-edition of those two branches, namely to put it in a form suited 
to the condition of the new' times Hence, the old astronomical 
elements were combined wath such ones of a Greek origin, as had 
found acceptance among the Hindus, and some new elements, dis- 
covered or thought out by the writers themselves being added, 
the w'orks know'n as the original five Siddhantas arose As in the 
case of the new works on the first two subjects, the name of a pro- 
fane author W'as not connected with these works, but it was ex- 
pressly stated or left to be understood that they were composed by 
old Mums or gods Dr Thibaut thinks that two of them - the 
Romaka and the PauliSa — must hate been composed not later 
than 400 A D Probably all the Siddhantas were written about 
the middle of the fourth century or even earlier, especially as they 
were held in reverence by Varahamihira who v'rote about them in 
the middle of the sixth century A direct borrowing from any 
particular Greek work is not contended for by any body As in 

1 Thibaut, Introduction to his Edition of the PahcasiddbantikS, 
pp xhxfi 
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the case of the art of coinage, the knowledge of some elements of 
Greek astronomy, must have reached the Hindus through theBac- 
tnans, the Sakas, and the other foreign races with whom they came 
m contact , and this was made use of, in their works, when the 
Brahmans gamed or regained influence m the fourth century' All 
the celebrated Indian astronomers flourished after this period 
Aryabhatta was born m 476 A D , and Varahamiliira died, as 
already stated, in 587 A D 


M IMAMS A 


Subandhu in his Vasavadatta tells us that the doctnne of Tatha- 
gata or Buddha was destroyed or attacked by those who followed 
the system of Jaimini 1 The earliest of these followers whose 
works are extant, is Sabarasvamm, the author of the Mimamsa- 
bhasya £abarasvamin establishes the existence of the soul as 
an independent entity, and not identical with the feehngs, which 
are phenomenal only, against the Bauddhas generally, and the 
reality of the external world against the followers of the Yoga- 
cara School, and refutes the nihilism taught by the Madhyamika 
School a The Yogacara School was founded by Aryasanga, or 
Asanga, who was the elder brother of Vasubandhu, the preceptor 
of Dmnagacarya Aryasanga was thus a contemporary' of Vasu- 
bandhu, 3 and lived m the last quarter of the fourth century £a- 
barasvamm, therefore, probably composed his Bhasya on Janmni, 
m the fifth century, and we have seen that the honorific title,' 
Svamm which he bore, was m use m that century Rumania was 
the writer of a Vartika on the Bhasya, and he uasa strong com- 
batant He flourished about the end of the seventh century 

ItlZrt^ SCh °t 0f ^ Mta,5 " Sa ' 
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ness of the Vedas and their eternity, against the objections urged 
by the Buddhists and Jamas 

Logic, Dialectics, and Samkhya 
Buddhists and Brahmans earned on controversies m the field of 
logic also The well-known passage m the beginning of Vacas- 
pati’s work, entitled Vartikatatparyatika, gives us valuable in- 
formation about the matter " The revered Aksapada, having 
composed the Sastia, calculated to lead to eternal bliss, and an 
exposition of it having been given by Paksilasvamm, what is it 
that remains and requires that a V artika should be composed ? 
Though the author of the Bhasya has given an exposition of the 
Sastra, still modem (scholars) Dmnaga and others, having enveloped 
it in the darkness of fallacious arguments, that exposition is not 
sufficient for determining the truth , hence the author of the Ud- 
dyota dispels the darkness by his work — the Uddyota, i e , hght 
(torch)” 1 Vacaspati here calls Dmnaga modem, m comparison 
with Paksilasvamm or Vatsyayana, the author of the Bhasya. 
If he had correct information, Vatsyayana must be supposed to 
have lived about two or more centuries before Dmnaga But it 
can hardly be expected that he should have a correct, historical 
knowledge of the matter It is, therefore, not unlikely, especially 
in view of the fact that the title Svamin is given to the author, that 
he flourished about half a century before Dmnaga, i e , about the 
middle of the fourth century Bharadvaja or the author of the 
Uddyota, is, as is well known, mentioned by Subandhu, who again 
is praised by Bana in the middle of the seventh century He 
may therefore have flourished in the middle of the sixth century, 
or even earlier — In later times, the Buddhist doctrines in logic 
and metaphysics were criticised by the Vedantins Samkaracarya 
and his pupil Sure§vara 

The Samkhya philosophy also was revived by Igvarakrsna, who 
wrote the Samkhya-Kankas The oldest commentary on the 
work is that by Gaudapadacarya The Kankas and the com- 
mentary were translated into Chinese between the years 557 A D , 
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and 569 AD The Kankas are m the Arji metre, and this 
metre is used by Aryabhatta and others, and appears to have 
been a favourite one with the writers of the period An author 
quoted by Dr Hall says that Kalidasa composed the Kankas in 
the n am e of ISvarakrsna, or using the name ISvarakrsna. 1 Whether 
this is true or not, all that we know about ISvarakrsna, is not 
inconsistent with the supposition that he flourished in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century' 

Ornate Poetry 

Sansknt poetry was cultivated and appreciated more generally 
in this penod, than it could have been m the preceding ages, when 
the language itself was not generally studied, and the Prakrits were 
in favour I have already spoken about Kalidasa and Bhartrmen- 
tha Though the dates of all the poets, from whose works we have 
excerpts m our anthologies are not known, my general feeling is that 
none of the uniters of ornate poetry quoted therein is older than the 
fourth or the end of the third century ASvaghosa, the author of 
the Buddhacanta, which has often been compared to Kalidasa's 
Raghuvam&L, was a contemporary of Kamska, as is admitted by 
all, and lived, according to our interpretation of the Kusana dates, 
at the end of the third, and the beginning of the fourth century 


Professor Max Muller started several years ago the theory of the 
“ Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature ” It was pow T erfully contested 
by several able scholars, and now it seems almost to have been 
given up But there is no question that the inscriptions place clearly 
before us the facts of the decline of Brahmanism, the ascendancy 
of early Buddhism, and the neglect of the Sansknt language and of 
the cultivation of the Praknts, from about the first century before 
Christ to about the middle of the fourth, and a powerful Brahmamc 
revival about the end of the century This phenomenon may be 
called " The Revival and Renovation of Brahmanism and of the 
Sansknt Language and Literature " Professor Max Muller placed 
the §akari Vikram aditya in the middle of the sixth century, and 
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assigned that period to the nine gems, and consequently later 
dates to the whole of the modem Sanskrit literature. I have 
identified him with Candragupta-Vikramaditya of the Gupta 
dynasty, who reigned about the end of the fourth century, 
and ha\c referred Kalidasa to that period Under this supposi- 
tion most of the arguments, used by the late Professor 
Bfihlcr lose their weight , and the only Sanskrit inscription left 
for him to go upon, is that of Rudradaman at Giraar of the 
year 150 A D But, according to my way of understanding the 
matter, ornate poetry was not undeveloped or unknown m the 
centuries of Brahmamc depression , but the language chiefly used 
for its cultivation, was one or other of thePraknts or Vernaculars, 
and Sanskrit was resorted to rarely I attach full weight to the 
argument based upon the specimens of Sanskrit poetry occurring in 
the Malubhdsya But I maintain that, like Brahmanism itself, it 
had not many votaries, and was not extensively cultivated. With 
the restoration of Brahmamc influence in the Gupta period, Sans- 
krit poetry received a fresh start along with the other branches of 
literature we have passed under review ; and just as there were 
earlier works in those branches, so were there earlier poetic works 
The decline in the previous period was due, not to any positive 
hostility of the foreign rulers, but to the popularity of early 
Buddhism and of the Prakrit languages, and the only way m 
which the foreigners exercised a baneful influence was, as has been 
already indicated, by not patronizing the Brahmamc learning in 
the manner, m which a Brahmamc universal sovereign would have 
done, and by rendering, by their frequent incursions and their 
power, the nse of such a one impossible. 
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Of the six systems of philosophy regarded as orthodox that of 
the SSmkhyas is one The Samkhya doctnnes claim a very high 
antiquity Perhaps the earliest philosophical speculations of the 
Indian Aryans ran m this direction, and m that of a kindred system 
known in later times as the Vedanta Some of the terms cham- 
ctenstic of the Samkhya School are to be met with in the Upamsads 1 
and though Samkaracarya m his Vedanta Bhasya has brought 
forward very elaborate arguments 3 to prove that the terms have no 
reference to that system but to his own, an unsectanan reader can 
have very httle difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the 
Samkhya doctnnes are set forth m those places There is scarcely 
a urarn that does not give an account of the creation of the 
umverse m accordance with this system, though in a greatly mo- 
dified form and m a manner which indicates that the ongmal sig- 
mficanoe of to Samkhya docte.es, as I concede was n « d J y 
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understood In the Bhagai adgita 1 allusions arc now and then 
made to the philosophy of this school, and several charpters are 
dcioted to it m the Santi-pana = of the Mahabharata So that, 
it appears that the system along with or supplemented by the 
Vedanta, with which howc\cr it is often confounded, has worked 
itself into the ordinary belief of the Hindus But m spite of this, 
the Samkhya philosophy has long been driven aw'ay from the cur- 
riculum of Sanskrit students on this side of India, and I have 
not heard of any' basin in the Maratha or Gujrath country having 
de\oted lumself to it, and nearly' all know' but little about it. But 
in the North and m the Gauda country' a better treatment is ac- 
corded to it It is more generally studied, and a chair for it exists 
in the Benares Sansknt College 

But from the mere fact that the doctnnes of the Samkhyas are 
to be met with in very ancient w'orks, it does not necessarily follow 
that these speculations w r ere systematized at the time when those 
works were wntten No fact is plainer in the history, of Sansknt 
literature than this — that the body of notions embodied under each 
Sastra,w r asnot conceived at once by the chief wnter on the subject, 
but that before they were put into that shape, they had gone through 
a process of growth and development But the Samkhya philoso- 
phy seems to have been very early reduced to a system. The name 
Samkhya, about the etyunology 3 of which there is much dispute, 
could not have been invented before the floating mass of the 
Samkhya doctrines obtained fixity and stability And this name 
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occurs in one at least 1 of the earlier Upamsads, and m the Bhaga 
vadglta 2 and other parts of the Mahabharata fhe person, to whom 
an almost unanimous tradition ascribes the authorship of the sjs- 
tem, is Kapila In the Bhagaxata, he is represented as an avatara 
of Visnu , 3 and his name occurs in the S\ eta£\ atara Upanisad, 
where the creator of the Universe is spoken of * as having nounsh- 
ed Kapila the Rsi with knowledge and seen him bom ” ^arn- 
karacarya, whose great object is to show that the philosophy of 
the Samkhyas has no basis m the hallowed Smti, considers the 
Kapila here alluded to, to be that Rsi who burnt the sons of Sagara 
to ashes by a curse and not the author of the system he is combat- 
ing 5 But the Bhagavata represents the enemy of Sagara’s sons 
to be the founder of the school of the Samkhyas , 6 and there can be 
little occasion for the mention of such a person as the former, if he 
is to be considered as a different individual from the latter, in such 
a work as the Sveta gvatara Upanisad, devoted as it is, to the in- 
vestigation of the soul of the Universe 

But which of the existing works on the system is to be 
ascribed to Kapila, or whether any work written by him has 
come down to us at all, is a question which it is not 
very easy to answer A collection of Sutras entitled Samkhya 
Pravacana is ascribed to him, but the very name of this work is 
unknown on this side of India Madhava m his SarvadarSana 
Samgraha does not mention it, though in setting forth the doctrines 
of each school, he in most cases first gives the title of the -work of ‘ 
the founder, and m several cases , an analysis of its contents The only 
Samkhya Pravacana known to him is the leading treatise of the 
Yoga School , of which he gives a short abstract , while his observa- 
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tions on the Samkhya philosophy arc based on ISvarakrsna’s 
K.lnkas The Samkhya Pravacana, too, allnbutcd to Kapila 
bears altogether a modem air about it Next in importance to the 
leading treatise on a particular Sastra is the bhasya on it Such 
bhasyasinthe case of the otliei Saslras were written by persons, 
who, in consequence of their work, enjoy great reputation, and are 
to be referred to a pretty high antiquity All subsequent writers 
never style their elucidatory' works bhasy'as, but gne them the 
name of \ rtti 1 or vartika Such for instance is the case until the 
Mimarnsa, Vedanta, Ny'aya, and Vy'akarana bhasyas,the authors 
of which, Sahara, Samkara, Vatsyay'ana, and Patanjaii arc widely 
known and justly' held in reverence, and flourished, all of them 
before the tenth century' of the Chnstan Era While the only 
bhasya on the Samkhya Pravacana, is that by Vijnana Bhiksu, who. 
Dr Hall thinks, flourished in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
and not earlier than Madhava, since he does not appear to have 
known him It is hard to believe, on the supposition of the high 
antiquity of the Samkhya Pravacana, that it could have remained 
without a bhasya for so many centimes, considering the importance 
of the Sastra itself For tiiese and other reasons, I think that the 
Samkhya Pravacana is not a work of high antiquity, and could 
not have been written by Kapila But there are several w'orks of 
authority on the subject, and among these, that of T§varakrsna, the 
Kankas, enjoys great reputation Dr Hall greatly' praises Vijnana 
Bhiksu , but to me he appears to be a very unsafe guide since his 
great object seems to be to bring the Vedanta and the Samkhya as 
close as possible 

It is time now that I should enter into the philosophy of Kapila 
The world is full of misery Man’s sufferings in it are of three 
lands, 1 those originating with his body and his mmd (Adhyatmika)' 
He is liable to disease, such as fever, dysentery or cholera, and to 
mental anguish caused by such an occurrence as the death of a 


i The Vrtrb on the Vedanta Sfltra alluded to by Samkara, of course, 
existed before ^amkaxa 

9 [R G Bhandarkar's Works, Vol i J 
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child, wife or friend 2 Then again the creatures around him are 
often the source of great trouble to him Mosquitoes, bugs, snakes, 
crocodiles, sharks, vultures, tigers, wolves, and even his fellow men 
render his existence intolerable to him (Adhibhautika) 3 *^ n( ^ even 
the gods will not let him alone They wall send down lightning 
on his head, or blow away his house by a hurricane (Adhidaivika) 
Nothing that we see, will free us from these evils Even after death 
we have another existence in which our fate pursues us, and we are 
again subjected to these very ills The Sruti tells us to perform 
sacrifices or practise some other virtues, and for these deeds, 
promises us a place m Heaven where we shall be happy But even 
here, the happiness allowed us, is just in proportion to our deserts, 
and after a time, must come to an end It is not pure, complete, 
absolute How then to secure this absolute bliss or this absolute 
cessation from pain ? This is the problem Kapila has undertaken 
to solve " Reflect,” says he, “ what your miseries arise from If 
they arise from the nature of your soul, there is no help for you 
But they do not arise from the nature of your soul , their cause 
is totally different , separate yourself from that cause, and you 
will be happy ” 

Then the nature of the soul and of the world, which is the source 

of affliction, are set forth in the shape of twenty-five tattvas or 

principles, a knowledge of which is necessary for the attainment of 

eternal beatitude The first is prakrti or pradhana, the original 

principle or cause of all, which consists in the equipoise of the 

three qualities viz, sattia, light, brightness cr goodness , rajas, 

passion or feeling, and tamas darkness, pain, ignorance The 

first is the source of happiness and its function is to render 

anything manifest and dear , from the second, action originates, 

and from the third, pain, stolidity or stupour 

From this pradhana, is produced by a process of development, 

the principle of maliat 01 buddhi which is translated intelligence, 

but which I consider to be equivalent to finite or conditioned 

intelligence This buddhi assumes four forms when the quality 

of goodness prevails m it over the other two, viz, dharma or 

virtue, jfiana or knowledge, , \ airagya cr freedom from earthly 

“ — “1 
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affection, and aiSvarya or magical power, such as is ascnbed to 
a yogin When the quality of darkness prevails, this same 
buddhi appears m the form of adharma or ■vice, ajnana or 
ignorance, aval rag} a or earthly affection, and anai§varya or 
absence of extraordinary power 

This mahat-tattva or buddlu gives birth to ahamkara, con- 
sciousness of individuality 01 egoism , which in its turn, where 
sattva or light is predominant, produces the five senses and the 
five organs of action The five senses are seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, and feeling , and the five organs of action are 
the speech, hand, foot, and the organs of excretion and regenera- 
tion Manas which sets m motion both these groups, is an organ 
of sense as well as action It is to be translated by the w'ords 
wall and attention When in the principle of consciousness, the 
quality of tamas or darkness prevails, it produces the five subtle 
elements, the rudiments of the objects of the five senses 

And from these subtle elements arc produced in a developed 
or grosser form, akaSa or sly, tejas oi fight, prthivl or earth, 
vayu or wind, and apas or water, which are the object of the 
senses of hearing, seeing, smelling, touch and taste, respectively 

We thus get twenty-four principles, and the last is purusa or soul 
which is pure, eternal, and absolute Purusa is incapable of action, 
but has light and life, while pradhana or prakrti whose products 
we have noticed, is acetana, i e , has no life or light, but possesses 
the power of action Purusa is hire a pangu or man without 
legs who has got eyes, and prakrti has got legs but no eyes (andha) 
Hence left to themselves, the andha and pangu would not be able 
to move, but if they agree that the pangu with no legs should sit on 
the shoulders of the andha, then they both can go over any dis- 
tance they choose In the same manner, if purusa and prakrti 
were disjoined, the world would not exist, and it is their union that 
sets prakrti m motion, and all things up to the five gross elements 
are produced It is in consequence of this union that purusa appears 
to be active, though not so m reality, and prakrti has the ap- 
pearance of something living or cetana 
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help The Muts\u' tells that from niahat-tattva is produced the 
Puramc Trinity V ith an i \ccss of sattva, nialiat is Visnu, of rajas 
it is Brahma, and *»f tanias, it is Rndra And as a general rule, the 
Samkhya principles are represented by them as having been first 
produced or set in motion bj the creator, at the time of the crea- 
tion, and aic personified and put into the ranks of gods 2 Cole- 
brookc thinks prakrti to bo " eternal matter, indiscrete, undis- 
tinguishable, as destitute of parts ’* If so, it is like the eternal 
paramanus or atoms of the VaiSesikas, and m this case, theSamkhyas, 
ought to be consistent and represent, like the VaiSesikas, the pro- 
duction of such things as dvyanuka, trasarenu (small pieces of mat- 
ter), and ghata (pot) from it and not that of buddhi, jfiana, dharma, 
dava, ahamkara and such other purely mental states We must 
also bear m mind, that the union of this prakrti with the soul is 
considered necessary for the production of the result though the 
soul is regarded as incapable of action What is the necessity 
of this union, if prakrti were matter in the ordinary sense ? 
Professor Wilson also considers prakrti as the material cause of 
things 

To me, however, the system of Kapila appears to disclose 
an idealistic view of nature The position of Idealism is this I 
know directly what passes in my consciousness I am con- 
scious of certain sensations of which I believe myself not to be 
the cause To account for them, I suppose the existence of an 
external nature But this is simply an inference necessitated by 
the constitution of my mind, t e , the external world for me 
exists m consequence of a law of my intellect Beyond my 
consciousness and my intellect, there is no warranty for the 
existence of the external world Whence arises the necessity 
of the supposition of its existence ? In consciousness, there 


u 

Hhtigavata, Sk. in Chap V and MahSbhlrata, &ntip , passim 1 
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are feelings and representations t e , I feel myself tied down to a 
particular state, my freedom is restrained, my free activity is limit- 
ed Who has limited me ? Certainly not the external world, 
for it is my own creation It is to account for that limitation of 
my free activity that I posit it The limitation is pnor, the sup- 
position of the external world is subsequent I feel my activity 
impaired, and so much , as I feel is taken away from me, I attribute 
to something else I simply object: vise my 7 subjective feeling 
must then look for this limitation of the me in the state of the in- 
tellect, previous to consciousness , for when the me awoke, it awoke 
with its limitations, with the not me These limitations, therefore, 
pomt to the nature of the intellect, just as the little red, green, and 
blue clouds visible to the eye when it is dazzled, indicate the struc- 
ture of the organ itself, and do not exist m themselves 

This is the Idealism of Fichte, the German philosopher Let us 
compare Kapila’s system with it We must here distinguish be- 
tween four things I In the state of consciousness when the tne 
feels itself limited, the intellect first of all posits or affirms the me, 
and then opposes to itself the not me The not me is apprehended 
as limiting the me, putting it mto a definite state The limitation 
of the me implies its previous freedom or milimiteness Had it not 
been absolutely free or unlimited ,it would not have felt itself limit- 
ed If finiteness were its nature these limitations would not 
awaken it, t e , consciousness would be impossible The four 
things then are — the ego re , the finite ego, the non-ego, the limi- 
tation or limiting, and the free, unlimited or absolute ego, t e , the 
ego previous to consciousness Now, Kapila’s ahamkara corresponds 
to the finite ego, and the five subtle and gross elements, together 
■with their counterparts, the senses, which without this ego would 
not exist m consciousness, and which consequently, in the language 
of our philosopher, are produced by the ego, correspond to the non- 
ego The free, u nlimi ted, absolute egois purusa, and its limitation by 
the non-ego is the bandha or sanga which ties us down to this world. 
But Fichte has told us that the limitation of the ego is the result of 
something that bad passed in the intellect previous to conscious- 
ness, previous to the positing of the ego This according to Kapila, 



K api la and Fichte Compared 

is the principle of buddhi or mahat, which produces ahamkara or 
the ego ) 

But here there is a difference between the two philoso- 
phers, a difference due to the object with which each started in 
this inquiry |_Kapila had m view the liberation of the soul from 
its fetters Fichte wanted to explain the world That limita- 
tion of the free ego, then, which Fichte derives from the nature of 
that ego is ascribed by Kapila to a cause which is distinct from it 
It is pradhana, a combination of the three qualities and its pro- 
duct, the principle of mahat * But this is not an external object 
in the ordinary sense, for, buddhi and ahamkara which are its im- 
mediate products and the manas are, as we observed before, called 
by the Samkhyas, abhyantara karanas (internal organs), and virtue, 
compassion, the faculties of acquiring knowledge &c, which are 
comprehended under buddhi are, of course, not external thmgs — 
these latter, as we have seen, are produced only after ahamkara 
has been affirmed Again, this remarkable peculiarity shows the 
logical consistency of Kapila jTo state that the me believes itself 
to have been absolutely free and unlimited, and at the same time 
to deduce its limitations from its essence, involves a contradiction 
It is tantamount to saying that the absolutely free and unlimited 
is not free and unlimited This is one of the charges brought against 
Fitche by his critics, from which Kapila escapes by affirming that 
since the absolute and the infinite cannot be conditioned and finite, 
the limitations are due to a distinct cause, which in its nature is 
finite and whose finiteness, from its intimate connection with the 
infinite ego, the ego attributes to itself from ignorance On this ac- 
count, the system of Kapila is not a perfectly subjective Idealism 
as Fichte’s is ( 

Now, since all our cognitions and feelings are either good 
or bad, quiescent or active, true or false, right or wrong, the 
fimte cause of all these must be composed of the three qualities, 
sattva, rajas, and tamas The fimte ego is either a cognizing or a 
moral subject , it is, therefore prepared for these functions by 
buddhi which instills those principles into it If it did not possess 
^hose principles or instincts, it would not be fit for an intellectual 
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or moral life, and perception or action Mould not follow ‘ c > the 
finite ego would not be bom at aU Hence it is, that it is said to 
be produced hy buddbi Bom with the intellectual and moral 
instincts, it realizes them and creates objects suited to them, and so 
the external world and the organs of sense and action come 
into existence We thus see that the system of the Samhhyas 
distinguishes between the finite and the infinite soul, the limited 
and the free The unlimited or infinite soul is not capable of our 
present life, the Unite is , but this finiteness is, according to the 
system, not its owm attribute, but of another principle, which m 
reality it is, that, m conjunction with the infinite soul, leads this 
moral and intellectual life which we call ours Jf we separate 
ourselves from this principle, our bonds are broken, and we are 
again free and absolute This is Moksa. 1 

This idea of the absolute or limitless soul and this kind of idea 
hsm more or less modified, runs through all the rehgio-phfiosophical 
literature of the country 2 Indeed, if this were an isolated instance, 
grave doubts might reasonably be entertained about the ex 
planation, I have attempted, of the Samkhya system There are 
striking resemblances between the metaphysics of Kapfia and 
of the Buddhistic Schools The Vedanta, also, bears some affimtv 


x As this is the central idea of many of the most important Hin w 
systems, and as it is often, by modem writers on Indian Philosophy, con 
founded with non-existence or nihil, I quote the following lines from 
Wordsworth which would give an idea of what is considered to b e 1 
state of the soul after it is freed from the trammels of the world What 
is meant is a condition in which " thought is not, ” m which the soul is 
free from any definite representation. 

His spirit drank 
The spectacle sensation, soul and form, 

AH melted mto him , they swallowed up 
His animal being m them did he live, 

And by them did he live they were his life 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not , In enjoyment it expired 
This resembles closely the description of the freed soul given by 
Vedantms, m particular 

- Bhagavadgjts III 27 and &ntiparvan, fot 210, Bom. edn 
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to it The Maya of that system is often regarded as equivalent to 
pradhana or prakrti, and the two expressions are frequently, m 
unsystematic works, confounded 

' The doctrines of the Yogacara school of the Buddhists 
arc, that the only existing thing is the ego, and the ex- 
ternal and finite world is a phantom \ As, to one whose 
eyes are affected with the disease called timira, two moons 
appear instead of one, so does the world appear to exist to the ego 
affected with the disease called vasana (habit) This vasana assumes 
various forms, and this it is, that leads the ego topicture to itself the 
external w'orld, and is the cause of all our feelings and passions 1 
^/The great object of a human being, therefore, ought to be, by prac- 
tising the virtues and duties lmjiosed by Buddha on his followers, 
to free the soul from this vasana, the root of all evil 2 This, then, 
resembles the idealism of Kapila The external world is reduced 
to states of consciousness, and along with our finite thoughts and 
feelings, is derived from a certain power called vasana which is not 
of the essence of the me, and though it resides in it, is separable 
from it ' 

(^Then by a transition not unusual in the history of Philo- 
sophy, the Madhyamikas, another sect, deny the existence of both 
the internal and the external world, and end m nihilism With 
them, vasana is the cause of both, and when, by the discipline en- 
joined by their master, this is rooted out, nothing remains and this 
is their nirvana 3 j Then, again, another school, that of the Sau- 
trantikas, starting from a subjective basis, similarly with these 
two, admits the existence of external objects, but only as the re- 
sult of an inference that cannot be avoided They say that if the 
vasana producing such a representation, as that of a blue object 
for instance, exists in the soul, it must always produce that repre- 
sentation, that is, we must always see a blue object But we see it 


1 Sarvadar4anasamgraha , 3 Bib Ind. pages, 16 — 17, Samkargc&rya’s 
Bh&sya, II 2 28 

2 SaxvadarSaaasamgraha, p 17 

3 Ibid p 15 

10 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. 1.] 
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only occasional!} , therefore, the cause of that representation must 
exist out of the ego 1 But the forms of external objects are sup^ 
plied to them by the intellect , they are the creations of our mine 
This external world, and the internal one of finite thoughts and 
feelings, are capable of destruction or separation from the soul, 
(mrodha), and the way to this, is the discipline spoken of before 
(Marga) When they are thus destroyed, pure intelligence alone 
remains and the soul attains Moksa 3 We thus see how closel} 
these schools are connected "The philosophy of the Sautrantikas 
may be compared to that of Kant, that of the T oga earns to 
Fichte’s, while that of the Madht amikas is nihilism But all the 
schools start from a subjective basis and are idealistic, in which 
respect they resemble the Samkhya system _j 

Professor Wax Muller remarks in the Chips that all authors who 
write on Buddhism always go on the supposition that the meta- 
physics of Buddhism were derived from Kapila, but he does not 
see any grounds for this belief Such ideas as the transmigration 
of souls, are common to all Hindu philosophers, wherefore their occur- 
rence in the Samkhya and Buddhistic systems would not afford an 
indication of the one haring borrowed them from the other This 
is quite true, but the special coincidences which he denies, I hum- 
bly think, do exist Dermng the external world from states of 
consciousness , referring these along with the feelings and passions 
to a finite cause , and distinguishing this cause from the infinite 
soul-these are the essential doctrines of both the systems The only 
difference is that the finite cause of the Samkhyas is indestructi- 
ble, while that of the Buddhists is not But this difference is more 
apparent than real The pradhana of the Samkhyas is capable of 
separation from the soul, and the w ord mrodha, used by the Sautra- 
ntikas to denote the disappearance of their finite cause, means 


i Ibid p iq 

= Jagaddhara in his commenfcarj on XIslatf-MSdlm a incidentally 
Sautrintata doctrine tons 1 
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nnich the same thing However, c\cn if we recognise a real differ- 
ence on this point, it m.n well In considered as due to a further 
development of one and the same svstem 

* VPitn, G ,e denial of God, ns the controller of the universe, which 
is common to both tin sterns, is not a mere accidental or general 
coincidence It is a necessary consequence of the systems and indi- 
cates their essential ldcntity.Js The problem which both under- 
take to solve is, freeing the soul from misery Misery arises from 
the external world and from our feelings The external world is 
subjectivised, and lefcrred along with the feelings to a finite cause, 
the destruction of which sets the soul, infinite and absolute in its 
nature, at liberty The problem is solved And in this way of 
solv mg it, there is no room for a controller of the universe The 
systems, however, do not deny the existence of gods or super- 
human beings The}' exist but their constitution is similar to that 
of man There are prakrti and purusa, even there, but some of 
the effects of prakrti do not exist in their case They have Only 
subtle bodies or only the internal organs, and not the gross sub- 
stances with which we find ourselves united 

There is another striking resemblance £ Some Buddhistic schools 
give the order in which the world is produced, thus — First of all 
there is ignorance from which arise feelings such as those of love 
and hatred Then follows consciousness which gives birth to names 
and forms (the external world), and m this manner, the senses, 
the contact of the senses with the world, pleasure or pain, desire, 
virtue and vice, old age, death, lementation, sorrow and distress, 
are successively produced, one from the other 1 This order closely 
resembles that of the Samkhyas Ignorance corresponds to pra- 
dhana, love and hatred to buddhi, consciousness to ahamkara, and 
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so on. The principle of both is the same, though there may be 
differences in the particulars , 1 For these reasons, there is, I think, 
sufficient ground to believe, that though the Buddhistic systems 
may not have sprung directly from the Samkhya, they derived 
their origin from the same current of thought, and are to be referred 
to the same, or immediately successive ages And having arrived 
thus far, the balance of probability is, in my opinion, m favour of 
the supposition that the Samkhyas preceded the Buddhists 

Again, Professor Max Muller thinks the Buddhistic nirvana to be 
total annihilation, and refers to the sacred book Abhidharma, said 
to have been written by Ka£yapa,the friend and pupil of Buddha I 
have had no access to this book, but with due deference, I must 
say, that if Madhava has given the doctrines of the several sects 
rightly, the nirvana of the Madhyamikas only is annihilation, while 
the summum bonum of the other schools is the separation of the 
free and unlimited soul from the finite force we observe in it, as 
the reader may have seen . 1 

The coincidences between the Samkhya and the Budhistic systems 
will derive greater significance if we compare and contrast the 
Vedanta with them. JThe absolute soul is the central idea of the 
Vedanta as well as of the Samkhya But the problem with the 
Vedantms was not simply to teach the way to eternal bliss, but also 
to restore the Indian race to the Sruti, which the Samkhyas had 
affected to reverence, and the Buddhists openly defied, and to God 
Revelation is, therefore, the basis of the system_’ The second strtra 
of Badarayana, the first bemg simply introductory, brings m at 
once, the idea of God as the Creator of the world. According to the 
Vedanta, then, there is first, God and the individual soul God is 
the sum total of the individual souls He first creates the five ele- 
ments, and from these five, the senses, and thence the two internal 
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faculties (manas and buddhi) From the elements are also pro- 
duced the organs of action, and the five winds in the body The 
last scienteen constitute the subtle body, which follows us after 
death ; and the gTo^s one is created by a certain elaborate process of 
mixture, called paiiclkarana The sum total of the subtle bodies 
with the soul m it, is another body of God called Hiranyagarbha , 
and all the gross bodies with the souls, constitute a third, distin- 
guished by the name of VaiSvanara, 1 2 Here, then, is an attempt to 
seek the Absolute objectively, wlucli the Samkhyas arrive at, sub- 
jcctivelyj But equally with these, the Vedantms hold the subject 
also to be Absolute To establish identity between these two, 
and secure moksa, finite thinking and the finite manifestations of 
the real or external absolute, must be dissolved, buddhi and matter 
— the creations of God, must be destroyed If by creation is to be 
understood a development of the Divine essence, this object cannot 
be gained For the development must be as real as the essence 
itself Samkariicarya, therefore, rejects tins theory, 3 and attri- 
butes creation to a certain power m the Divine essence, which can- 
not be considered as existing, because its effects would no less exist, 
nor as non-existing, for the effects are perceptible 3 It is Maya 
or illusion which generates appearances, such as those of a mirage 
And the individual soul which in its essence is the same as the 
Universal soul, is absolute, is enclosed by a similar veil of illusion, 
and confounds himself with the creations of God's maya and at- 
tributes their finiteness to himself That the gross and subtle 
bodies are such creations, is shown by the conditions m which we 

find ourselves in sleep In dreamy sleep, the gross body of flesh 

% 

and blood does not exist for the individual soul, while the subtle 


1. Vedanta Sara , PaflcadaM of Bharatitlrtha, Viveka I. 

2. £amkar&c&rya’s Vedanta Bhasya II I 14, Bib. Ind, p. 447 and 
453, vol I This theory called pannimavada was afterwards taken np 
fully and strictly by Vallabha and qualified by Ramanuja, in the hands 
of both of whom, it became the basis of a rebgions system more practical 
than S'anakara's. 

3. | Ved&nta-S&ra , H 
| Bharatitlrtha, Paflca-ViveKa II 
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does, and this latter also ceases to be, in sound sleep But even in 
sound sleep, the soul is still enveloped in avidya or ignorance %\hicb 
is maya itself as referring to the individual soul ^These avidt a 
and roar a are got nd of by the concentration of the mind m Ae 
manner prescribed by the Yoga philosophers, joined with moral 
discipline, and as the result of the process, the soul issues forth 
into its transcendent condition, and is pure intelligence and joyOi 



CONSIDERATION OF THE DATE 
OF THE MAHABHARATA 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM COL ELLIS 

[ From the Journal or the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1872, Vol X, pp 81 ft ] 

This paper was read bofore the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on 12th September 1872 

In the Ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, there is a notice 
by Colebrooke of an inscription on copper-plates purporting to 
be a grant of land by Janamejaya, the son of Panksit, of 
the race of the Pandavas The characters engraved being very 
modem, and the language very incorrect, Colebrooke came to 
the conclusion that it was a forgery But this decision rests on 
the supposition that the Mahabharata, which describes the great 
serpent-sacrifice held by Janamejaya, alluded to also m the grant, 
is a very ancient work The antiquity of this work, however, 
may be demed, m which case there is nothing m the grant itself 
to show that it is spurious Colonel Ellis, therefore, in the cor- 
respondence placed before us, considers the giant as genuine, and 
refers the composition of the Mahabharata to a period subsequent 
to its execution On the day on which the grant was made, there 
was a partial eclipse of the sun, which, from calculations made by 
the Rev G B Gibbons and Prof Airy, took place at about 11 A M. 
on Sunday, the 9th of April 1521 The date of the grant bong 
thus determined beyond any possibility of doubt. Colonel Ellis 
wishes us to prosecute further inquiries, with a view to find out 
whether any traces of the events and circumstances mentioned m 
the grant, or connected with the story of Janamejaya, exist at 
the present day For mstance, we are asked to ascertain whether 
the rums of the palace in which Sarvadamana or Bharata, the 
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son of Dusyanta and Sakuntala, was crooned, and of the court 
m which Janamejaya held the A§\ amedha ‘Jagg, or Hor=e-sacn 
fice, are still visible at Anagundi, with which the Colonel identi 
fies Hastmapura, or whether any burnt remains of the sacrifice 
are found by digging for them on the spot But the supposition 
on which the Colonel goes leads him into a difficulty Krsna 
Raya, one of the ablest kings, of the local dynasty, and not Jana- 
mqaya of the Pandava race was on the throne of Vqaj anagara, 
or Anagundi, about 1521 Since, then, both could not have been 
kings at the same time. Colonel Ellas suspects that Krsna Raya s 
minister, Appaji, was the Janamejaya of the grant, 1 e it is con- 
sidered not at all unlikely that a king who is represented in the 
plates as the king of kings and the refuge of the whole universe , 
and whom Col Ellis himself speaks of as a renowned conqueror, 
should have been but an insignificant minister of the king of a 
rumor state Again, if the grant is genuine, and the MahSbharata 
was written after 1521 a p , we should certainly expect to find in 
it a picture of the state of society in the sixteenth century, when 
the Mahomedans had been ruling over a large portion of the coun- 
try for about four hundred years, and when the few remaining 
Hindu states were struggling for existence, and not snch an ar- 
chaic condition as that which the poem unfolds to our new. The 
current tradition which ascribes a bigh antiquity to the Uaha- 
bharata, ought also to be explained and not lost sight of How 
is it that it has come to be an almost intuitive belief wth every 
intelligent Hindu that the epic is very old, while at the same tune, 
he considers works written long before 1521 a d , to be but very 
recent’ At the same time it is very difficult to conceive how an 
epic only three hundred and fifty' years old, could have worked 
itself into the thoughts and feelings of all the Hindu nationalities, 
from the Himalaya, to Cape Comorin, so thoroughly as the Maha- 
bh arata has done Reasons such as these ought, I tVnnU, to be 
sufficient to enable one to pronounce the grant to be spurious. But 
Col Eths does not seem to consider them to be weighty, and in the 
i lew he has put forth, he but represents, m a somewhat exaggerated 
form, the tendency of most European scholars and anti qua- 
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m !* to mode: ni c c. entiling Hindu I will, ho\\c\cr, not 
conttm tmwlf with ;lm gc icr-il reasoning, but will give more 
'j’tcsfu proof' ol the -’ntiquit v of the Mnluhliaratn 

If Co) JJhs’s ucw ii correct, the greater part of our existing 
( lacteal Literature must hr supposed to ha\c been written after 
IS* 1 11 ' t) ; for there are hut few works which, directly or 
maircciL , do not allude to the Mnhabh.irata or the principal 
clnr’cters in the poem Rut such a conclusion is inadmissible, 
Jor there are some dates m the htstor) of India and the history 
of Sanskrit literature which cannot he called in question I will 
therefore set forth the principal testimonies to the existence of 
the Mah.thharnti, in chronological order. 

The earliest literary date is that of Patanjah, the author of the 
Mahahhnsya, or the great commentary on Pamni’s grammar 
Prof Goldstiicker places him in the second century before 
Christ, and I ha\c recently succeeded in making out that 
he h\cd in the reign of Puspamitra, the founder of the Surtga 
d\ nasty, w ho reigned from n c 178 to n c 142 Pamni must 
ha\c preceded him, and the interval between them was probably 
about three centuries, or even much greater The Srauta and 
Grhya Sutras of the three Vedas preceded the work of Pamm, 
or, according to some scholars, some of them were written at 
about the same time The Brdhmanas or these Vedas must 
ha\e preceded the Sutras Now Janamejaya, the son of Parik§it, 
and Bharata, the son of Dusyanta, are mentioned in the 
Aitarcya Brfihmana, as very powerful kings who conquered the 
whole earth. I do not mean to assert that the Mahabharata existed 
before the Aitareya Brahmapa, but I bring forward this instance to 
show how very far into antiquity some of the elements of the story 
of the Mahabharata run. In ASvalayana Grhya, there is a Sutra 
containing the names of the gods and R?is to whom water is to be 
given, i.e., technically, whose tarpapa is to be made every day by 

1 AHareyft BrShmaga, VIII. 21 and 23 

11 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s WorkB, VoL I. J 
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a Rgvedi Brahmana In this list the name of the Mahabharata 1 
occurs But it maj perhaps be questioned whether the reference 
here is to the Mahabharata as \\ e ha\ e it, or to some other w orb 
that existed m the time of Asvalayana l'or the Rsi mention 2 
several classes of literary works, such as Gathas, •Narasamsis Sec , 
which are not now known This objection amounts to this A 
Mahabharata may have existed before Asvalayana, but there is 
nothing to show that it contained the story of the Kurus But 
I do not see w hy this question should be raised, since a few 
centuries later we are told by another author that the story of 
these heroes was popular and current m his time and when, 
only a short time after, or about the same time, as Asvalayana, a 
third mentions the names of the Mahabharata and some of the 
principal characters Pamni (VI 2 38) teaches us the accent of 
Maha in the word Mahabharata Another Sutra> of his teaches 
that the termination Aka should be applied to the nouns 
Vasudeva and Arjuna to form derivatives from them signifying one 
who is devoted to Vasude\ a and Arjuna In the Mahabharata 
these two persons are represented as great friends, and their being 
mentioned together by Panini is very significant Even 
Patanjah, commenting on the Sutra, sees no reason why Vasu- 
deva should have been put in here, since there is another and a 
more general rule under which the noun would come He 
explains that the Vasudeva here meant was the god Vasudeva, 
and not the one that comes under the general rule* This is a 
subtlety which, however, shows that the characters in the 
Mahabharata had come to be regarded as demi-gods But it is 


1. ifc il , r .„ Grta . n , 4 

2 AsvlEyana Grhya HI 3 1 

3 PSpini XV 3 93 

< 1 ^ 1 * 

^ ft** l * ^ m 3, I % KT * & 
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not unlikely that Pamni was let to put them together because 
they were always associated together in the minds of the people, 
as they are m the Mahsbharata In a third Sutra we have Yudhis- 
thira* The words j have brought forward are not taken from 
the Ganas or groups \\ hich form an appendix of Pamni’s work nor 
are they the examples of his rules given by the grammarians, for 
there is no evidence to determine what portion of these is to be 
attributed to Pamni But they occur in the Sutras themselves 
Pamm’s authorship of which is unquestionable. 

In Patahjali’s work we find m one place the names of Bhima- 
sena, Sahadeva and Nakula, who are mentioned as descendants 
of Ixuru, : and of Duryodhana and Duh&lsana. J The compound 
Yudhisfhirarjunau occurs in several places 4 In one of these, 
Patafijah, in explaining a Vartika of Katyayana, tells us that the 
word Dvi becomes Dvandvam as applied to a copulative com- 
pound of the names of persons or things always mentioned to- 
gether and well known to all In the case of the compound 
Yudhisthirar]unau, though the persons are well known, says he, 
they are not always or invariably mentioned together , hence 
Dvi does not become dvandvam, 1 e we have to say Dvau 
Yudhisflnrarjunau, and not dvandvam Yudhisfhirarjanau.s From 
this I infer that the story of Yudhisthira and Arjuna was current 
and popular in Patanjali’s time 

1 VIII 3 95. 

2 Patafijali, IV 1. 4 Ahn, I =TT^e5- UI#T: I U ^ I 

ufauut snu mihiTh i i : i 

3 III 3 1 ann 

4 Under II 2 34 sHTRUt 'Urfa’UUl t 

In this, Yudhisthira is spoken of as Arjuna’s elder brother 1 2 3 4 5 

5 Under PSpun, VIII 1 15 — Ktl 

1 575 575 I I 5? 

^ \ 11 Kaiya^a on 

tfiis last; — I ^^l'l^lH[5Ul 0< l th i4UT *T RUtR UtjRlfiin 
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In another place, Patanjah, m hi^ comments on Pamni III. 

2 122, gives, as an example of a counter-rule, III. 2 nS, 
Dharmena sma Kuravo yudhyante, l e , the Kurus fought with 
fairness Now* the war between the sons of Pandu and 
Dhrtarastra, both of w horn belonged to the Kuru race, is known 
as a Dharma-yuddha, i e , a war m which it w as not allowable for 
the hostile parties to carry their enmity beyond the field of battle, 
and in which, even in battle, no unfair ad\ antage could be taken 
by either side Besides, this is an instance in which the present 
Yudhyante, we are told, has the sense of the perfect, t e , the 
action of fighting took place at a remote time and was not w lt- 
nessed by the speaker This shows that, when Patanjah wrote, 
the war w as considered as hat ing taken place at a remote time 
From these quotations it follows that there was in Patanjah’s 
time a work describing the war of the Kurus, that it was popu- 
larly read, that it contained a story concerning the fi\e Pandavas 
also, and that it w as regarded as ancient This could be no other 
than the Mahabharata. Perhaps the story in the epic was made 
the subject of new' poems in Patanjah’s time, for under II 2 
24 he quotes, as if from such a w ork, c Asidt itiyonusas 3 ra Panda- 
tam, ’ ‘ he followed the Pandata, sword in hand ’ This forms 
a regular line in the Vamasastha metre Of course I do not assert 
that the poem existed in Patanjah’s time m exactly the same form 
as we hate it now There can be no question that several addi- 
tions have been subsequent^ made, and it has undergone a good 
deal of transformation The t ery popuhanty of our epics has 
made it almost impossible now to secure a correct or reliable 
text But the mam story as w e now hat e it, leaving the epi- 
sodes out of consideration, was current long before Patahjah’s 
time 

My next testimony is from Inscnpuons The Inscriptions 
in the Nasih cates — at least the earlier ones — appear, from the 
forms of the characters and the names of kings and other noted 
persons occurring therein, to date from the first to the third 
ce ntury of the Christian era In one of these Gotamiputra’s 
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process and exploits are compared to those of Kesava , Bhima- 
sena, Arjuna, and Janamejaya/ all of whom are Mahabharata 
characters The Gilukya copper-plate grant translated by 
Professor Dowson, and one of the Gurjjara ones translated bj 
me last year, contain verses, quoted from the work of Vyasa, one 
of which is addressed to Yudhisfhira 1 2 This clearly is a refer- 
ence to the Mahabharata The date of the former is 394, and of 
the latter 417 which correspond to 472 a d and 495 a d on 
the supposition that the era referred to is the $aka An Inscri- 
ption 3 in a temple at Iwullee, m the Dharwar and Mysore 
Districts, bears the date 3730 in the era of the war of the Bharata 
The 8aka date corresponding to it is given as 506, 1 e 584 a d 
It thus appears that in the latter part of the sixth century the 
war which forms the theme of the Mahabharata was considered 
to have taken place about four thousand years before 

The date of Kalidasa is not yet thoroughly settled, but he must 
certainly have flourished long before Bana, for he is mentioned 
by him in the Harsacarita 4 5 Bana, whose patron was $ri-Harsa, 
as he himself tell us, lived in the first half of the seventh century, 
as is determined by a comparison of Hwan Thsang’s itinerary 
with what is known from Sanskrit sources and from the Caluhya 
copperplates 3 Kalidasa is also mentioned in the Iwullee Inscrip- 

1 Jour Bom as Soo,No XXII , p 52, Inscr No 26, 1 8, and Jour 
No XVIII , p 41 

2 Jour R A S , vol I , New Series, pp 269, 270 , and Jour Bom A S, 
No XXVIII 

3 Jour Bom A S,No XXVII , p cxoviu Dr Bhau Dap here reads 

the Mahabharata date as three thousand eight hundred and fifty-five 
years, but 3730 as above at p 315 of the same No The mistake 
seems to have arisen from his having taken for gpgg in the former 

place 

4 Dr Hall’s edn of VSsavadatta, p 14, notes 

5 Ibid p 17, notes Journal Bom A S.Vol III , p 203 The C5luk\ a 
prince who conquered Harsavardhana, the patron of B3na, was Satv'i- 
£raya Sri PrthivI Vallabha, -whose great grandson Vijay^ditva was on the 
throne m Saka 627 , 1 e <05 A D From the Iwullee Inscription quoted 
above, it also appears that SatySsraya was on the throne in 506 Saka, o- 
584 A D This agrees pretty well -with Hwan Tbsang’s chronology. 
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tion, noticed above, as a famous poet Now, the Yaksa in 
Kalidasa’s Meghaduta directs his messenger, the cloud, to go by 
Kuruhsetra, m which the ICsatnyas fought a battle, “ in the 
course of which he with the Gandtva bow ( 1 e Arjuna ) dis- 
charged showers of arrows at the faces of the assembled warriors. 1 
Bana himself in his Kadambari makes Vilasavati, the queen of 
Tarapida, one of the characters in the tale, to go to the temple 
of Mahakila in Upayinl, where she hears the Mahabbarata read 3 
By the way, this shows that the custom of reading the Maha- 
bharata or Puranas in temples for the edification of the visitors 
is as old as Banabha^ta In another place we are told that the 
inhabitants of Ujjaymi were fond of the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas, and the Ramayana 3 Elsewhere the Acchoda lake is 
compared to the Bharata 4 For there were obsen able there 
disturbances caused by the Paksa of the race of Pandu Dhrtanisfras 
There is a double entendre here , in the case of the Bharata the 
expression means the adherents of the races of Pitndu and of 
Dhrtarastra, and in the other the wings of white swans There 
is also another equivoque on the name of the Bharata 5 Bana 
also alludes in the same v ork to the death of Pandu caused by 
the curse of Kimdama Mum, to his v. ife Prtha having remained 
a widow all her life, to the death of Abhimanyu/and to the widow- 
hood of Ins wife Uttara, to Arjuna’s having killed Jayadratha, to 
Arjuna’s having been restored to life by Ulupi after he had been 
killed by lus own son Babhruvahana, as related in the Aivame- 
dhika Parva, and to Krsna’s having restored to life Pariksit, the 

1 st^n^Tt ^ c^n. i 

2 KSdambari, Cato edn of 1919 Sam 3 ^ ? ^ 

3 KUdambari Cate edn of 1919 Sam , p 57 rr-m .j, ,, 

(uvn 1 

4 Ib.d . p 135 i 

r > Ib.d , P 103 mupWimi , 
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son of Ahhimanvu. still-born it). consequence of Asvathama’s 
charmed arrow. 1 There can. therefore,, he no question that the 
Mah.lbhtrata existed in a form complete, so far as the story con- 
cerning the principal characters goes, in B.ina’s time, i e in the 
first half of the setenth century 

In the Ilarsacaritra, Ban. a mentions a work called V.asavadatta 
It is vcr\ probable that the V.isaxadatta here meant is a work of 
that name b\ Subandhu But c\cn if it were thought otherwise, 
Subandhu is mentioned in a Sloka-' attributed to Rajasekhara, 
from whose w orks again there are quotations* in the Sarasvati- 
kanfhabh.arana This last work is attributed to king Bhoja 
It contains a&loka in the first chapter addressed to Mun)a-> the 
uncle of the celebrated Bho]a of Dhara, from which it appears 
that the work was written soon after the tenth century Now 
Subandhu’s V.1sa\ adatt.t contains many allusions to the Maha- 
bharata and to some of the characters m the story Bhima’s 
having killed the giant Baka, the skill of the Pandavas in gambling, 
the Kicakas as officers of king Virata, Duhsasana, Arjuna, and 
such other persons and events are mentioned The name of the 
epic also occurs several times ’ 

The Mrcchakapka is one of the oldest dramas, though its 
exact date is not yet determined It is mentioned in the com- 
mentary on the Dasarupa 6 of which more hereafter In this 
play, the poet, in order to bring out the meanness, foolishness, 
and presumption of one of the characters makes him misquote 

1. Ibid, pp 196 and 197, from ipjj ^ to 

Utpfffiui RrR and from ^ t0 I 

O J 

2. SErngdhara, ohap on Vi6is$ha Kavipra6amsS — 

1 Sail’s reading of the first name in this is 
which is evidently a mistake { See his edn. of VEs . p 20, notes 

3 Prof Aufreoht’s Oxford Cat , p 209a 

4 Ibid 

5 Dr Hall’s edn , pp 15, 21, 27, 33, 70, 106, & 147 

6 Dr. Hall’s edn of DaiarOpa, p 127 
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rhe Mahabhnrata. Draupadi is, according to him, dragged b\ 
t e hair bj Rama instead of Duhsasana, Subhadra becomes the 
sister of Visvat asu and not Krsna, and she is carried away by 
Hanuman instead of Arjuna In other pans of the play also 
there are several allusions 1 

There is a commentary by Samharacarya on the Bhagavadgita, 
ic forms an episode of the Mababharata In his principal 
work— the Bhasya on the Vedanta Sfltras— there are many quota- 
tions from the Git a and other pans of the Mababharata * 
verse from the Savitryupakh^ana, an episode in the Vana- 
pam, occurs in his comments on the Sutra I 3 24 > The age 
o amkaracarja has not j'et been fixed vutb certainty, but some 

T ° 3l if are °P lnion r ^ at flourished m the ninth century 
e onga Desa-Carita, a Tamil chronicle in the Mackenzie 
e-oiiection, Samkaracan a is mentioned as having converted a king 
0 t e era country named Tiru Vikrama from Jainism to the 

r, 31 ' p 311 TJie date of the king given m the MS is 100 $aka 
But Prof Dow son t h,nfes the MS ,s no, trustworthy here, and 

l°[ P T° 'T ^ ragned “ the centuty He also 

htuks that, perhaps on, of a des.re to assign a remote annqmty 

hm fo m T r ' the r P,ler ° f,he MS I-™ transferred 

htm from thereto of Ttnt VtWa 11 , another lung of the 

° f I . »d assigns the eighth 

ZZbvZ ZuZ T BmgeX P“ SK * S * Copperplate 

wte pirn Zm h,l5,a ' an0tl,er ^ 

, a PP ears > Irom a companson of the nlates anrl rh u 

Ttm V,Zr “ d a td “ 
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before Tiru Vikrama II The date of the grant is 388, which 
supposing the era to be the Saka, as is very likely, since the dates 
in the MS are all referred to that era, corresponds to 466 a d 
Now, taking twenty years as the average duration of each reign, 
Tiru Vikrama I must have been reigning in 34 6 a d., and Tiru 
Vikrama JI in 52 6 a d And this latter date, curiously enough, 
agrees with that given in the chronicle, while the former does 
not It thus follows that if the king converted to the Saiva faith 
was Tiru Vikrama I , Samkaracarya must have flourished in the 
fourth century, and if he was Tiru Vikrama II , m the sixth 
century The Malubbftmta then must have existed at the latter 
date. 

The drama of the Venisamhara by Bhafta Narayana is based 
on the latter part of the story in the Mahabharata. It drama* 
tizes the incidents in the war between the sons of Pandu and 
Dhftarastra In the prologue, Bhatta Narayana thus speaks of the 
reputed author of the Mahabharata — “ I adore Krsna Dvaipa- 
yana, w'ho was no Krsna, 1 e whose deeds were pure, who had 
conquered his passions and who composed the nectar of the 
Mahabharata, drinkable by the ears ” The Kiratarjunlya of 
Bharavi and the Sisupalavadha of Magha are also based on parts 
of the story m the Mahabharata The dates of these authors 
have not been determined, but it appears they must all have 
flourished before the tenth century. There are quotations’ from 
their works in Dhamka’s commentary on the Da£arupa by Dha- 
namjaya, who was patronised by Munja, the unde of Bhoja, 
as appears from the last verse in the work. Dhamka seems to 
have been Dhanamjaya’s brother, and from a Copperplate gram 
mentioned by Dr Hall, 5 he appears to have lived in the middle 
of the tenth century There are also extracts from these three 

1, Dr Hall’s edn. of DasarCpa, pp 118, 142, 143, 146, 148, 150, 151, 152 
153, &o. &c * 

2 Dr. Hall’s DuSarUpa, p. 3, notes, 

12 [ R* G. Bbandarkar'i Works, Vol I, ] 
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books in the Sarasvatikanthabharana, ' a work which 1 have 
already noticed 

Hemadn, as he tells us in his w orbs, was a minister of Maha- 
deva, a Yadava king of Devagiri, who, according to Sir Walter 
Elliot ascended the throne in 1182 Saka, corresponding to 1260 
A d = In the Danakhanda of this author, recently printed by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, there are many quotations from the 
Mahabharata 5 

We will next turn our attention to a Marathi work The 
Jnanesvarl a Marathi commentary on the Bhagavadgitii, tvas 
finished as the author tells us, in the year of Saka 1212 1 e j 
1290 a d + In the first chapter the Mahabharata is spoken of 
in terms of praise and reverence, and we are told that the Bhaga- 
vadgita was addressed b} r Kfsna to Arjuna and occurs in the 
Bhlsmaparva of the work, as it does in our existing copies 
Janamejaya also is mentioned by Jnanesvara * 

Sdyana was minister to Bukka, king of Vijayanagara, whom he 
mentions m all his works Bukka was on the throne in 1334 a d 6 

Sayana quotes from the Mahabharata in his commentary on 
the Taittmya Upamsad In the Sarvadarsana-Samgraha an 

1. Dr AuErecht’s Oxford Cat ,p 208b, p 209a In the Iwullee Insonp* 
tion noticed above, Dr Bhau reads the name of BbSravi, and in the oopy 
given m the Bombay Society's Journal the name does seem to occur in 
the last line, but in the photographio copy the Ra is -wanting, and the word 
looks like BhSvi I cannot arrive at any definite conclusion on the point 
In the absence of a better copy of the Inscription 

2 Jour R A 8 , Vol IV., p 28 

3 Pp 6, 10, 25, 31, 33, &c 

vTi?Tc5t 1 D ast verso of chap 18 

TRHVI qqrfqVT II... 

6 Princep’s Chronological Tables 
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argument is brought forward by a follower of Jaimini to prove 
that the Vedas are eternal An objector is then introduced who 
says that it would apply equally well to the Mahabharata In 
another place also the epic is mentioned in the Sarvadar^ana- 
Samgraha. 1 In the same book quotations from the Kavyapra- 
kasa occur 1 The Kavyaprakasa itself quotes from the Venisarh- 
hara 3 which I have already mentioned. S&yana quotes from the 
Mahabharata in his comments on ParaSara also + 

Sartigadhara, in his Paddhati or anthology, tells us that he 
was the grandson of Raghava, who was in the service of Ham- 
mira, a Cohan prince s Hammlra came to the throne, according 
to Col Tod, in 1300 a d 6 SarUgadhara must have therefore 
flourished in the latter part of the fourteenth century In his 


1 Sarva-Darfiana-Sarbgraha, Bibl. Ind., p. 64 and p 128 

II 

JTRRtR SR**R H SRIWtf? | 

riwwt m 1 

hprierr^r 11 ^r 1 

2. Ibid , p 172. 

3 In the Chapters on Easa and Do?a. 

4 Prof Aufrecht’s Oxford Cat, p 265a, 266b, Anu^Ssnna-pan a nnd 
A^vemedha-parva aro mentioned here 

5 3*1 RR^m^rRcr: 1 

rr: rir yr§ 11 

* * * * 

IgRHpjfi 11 

HR HR I 

* ~ * * * 

*tt#rrrh;i 

6. Dr. Hall’s YSeavadattE, p 48, notes. 
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Paddhatt he quotes from the Venisamhara, Kiratfrjuniya, Sisu- 
palavadha, Bhagavadgita and other parts of the Mahabharata.' 

I have thus briefly sketched the principal testimonies to the 
existence of the Mahabharata from the time of Pamni and Asva- 
layana, 1. e , from about the fifth century before Christ to the 
time of Jsarngadhara, 1 e. the 14th century after Christ 

The antiquity of the Mahabharata being thus established, the 
grant, which according to Prof Airy’s calculations was made in 
1521 a. d , must be pronounced to be a forgery. The fact that 
the villages conveyed by it are still in the possession of the 
descendents of the pretended donees agrees with the conclusions 
arrived at from the other data Most of the queries of Col Ellis 
contained in the letter before us, based as they are on the genui- 
neness of the grant, require, I think, no answer He refers to a 
passage in Anandagiri’s Samkara-V ljaya in which the Matha of 
Mandana Misra is said to have been situated a few miles from 
Hastinapura, which, as I have before mentioned, the Colonel 
identifies with Anagundi There must have been some mistake 
here , for Madhava in his Samkara-vijaya tells ns that Mandana 
MiSra lived in Mahismatl, on the Narmada 2 Anagundi may have 
been called Hastinapura m some corner of the country, and there 
is some ground for it, for the name Anagundi is denved from 
one, which in Canerese means, I am told, an elephant, and Gundi 
a lane But the classical Hastinapura was certainly far to the 
north Patanjali, m his remarks on the Sutra yasya cayamah ' 
( Pimm D 1. 16 ) gives Anugangam Hastmapuram as an 
example from which it is clear that Hastinapura was situated on 
the Gauges Besides, m the grant, Janamejaya is represented as 
having gone from his capital to the south to subjugate the 
different parts of the country, and performed the Sarpasatra or 

Bhayanakarasn. 

2 See tha Bombay Edition of Mgdhava'a Sathkara-yijaya, chap ,„l 
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serpent-sacrifice at Hanhara, at the junction of the Tungabhadra 
with the Harida. There is a place of that name on the map and 
it is situated at the junction of the Tungabhadra with another 
river, but its bearing from Anagundi is South-east by east, so that 
it appears that even in the grant the Hastinapura that was meant 
was that one in the north. Some of the Colonel’s questions to 
die identification of the places the names of which occur in 
the grant can only be answered by one acquainted with the 
locality. 



THE ARYANS IN THE LAND OF THE ASSURS 

(Skr. ASURA) 

[From the Journal or the Bombay Branch or the Roial 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXV, pp. 76 ff ] 

( Communicated ) 

Since the discovery 1 in Asia Minor of a treaty between the 
King of the Hittites and the King of Mitani in which the latter 
invokes Indra, Mitravaruna and the Nasatyas in those forms of 
the names which are found in the Rk-Samlnta, the question 
before scholars has been where in the course of Vedic culture to 
place what this Inscription exhibits No satisfactory conclusion 
seems to have been arrived at, but one direction may be pointed 
out for inquiry which will enable us to arrive at a plausible 
solution of the problem The enquiry should take its start 
from the word Asura In the Brahmanas it signifies a race of 
beings inimical to the Devas, or gods In the Rk-Samhita it is 
mostly used in the sense of “living”, “vigorous”, “powerful” 
and applied as an epithet to various gods such as Dyaus, Indra, 
Varuna, &c But in three or four cases it denotes beings hostile 
or inimical to the gods There are, however, 3 few passages in 
which what is said about the Asuras resembles that which is 
said in connection with the Dasyus, and there the word may he 
taken to denote enemies of men In RV, VIII 9 6 9, Indra is 
called upon to destroy by his wheel the Asuras who are not gods 
or are godless In other places the gods are said to have des- 
troyed the hosts belonging to the Asuras Varcin and Pipru 
Some gods (Indra, Agm and Sun ) are called Asura-han or 
Asuta-slayers 

In the following passages the term Asura denotes the enemies 
of men more distinctly —In AV XIX 66 1, the Asuras are 
spoken of as rivals ( Sapatnan ) by the worshipper and Agm is 


I Sea JRAS, for 1909, page 721 ff. 
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implored to slaughter them If they were rivals of the wor- 
shipper, they must have been men like the Dasyus Again in 
AV IX 2 17 and 18, Kama is invoked to dispel the worshipper’s 
rivals as the gods did the Asuras and as Indra hurled the Dasyus 
into utter darkness Here Asuras are compared with the Dasyus 
and may be like the latter the aborigines of a specific country 
In AV X 3 1 1, we have sr ft sriwrft^t T&TJ. l 

Here the amulet of the Varuna-tree is desired to “destroy the 
wearer’s enemies as Indra did the Dasyus, the Asuras ” Here 
Dasyus and Asuras are put together, the former characterising 
the latter so as to make the whole signify “ the Dasyu Asuras or 
aboriginal Asuras,” or the expression may be taken to mean 
“Dasyus and Asuras” , in which case it is possible to under- 
stand that if the aborigines of India were called b}' the first name, 
'the Asuras also must signify the aborigines of some other 
country 1 These quotations point to the Asuras being the 
enemies of the Aryan wanderers like the Dasyus and to their 
having been destroyed by the gods of the emigrants 

There is a passage in Patanjah’s Mahabhasya which shows that 
the name Asura denotes a certain class of MIecchas or fo- 
reigners 'rcnrwa; 1 x 

nnPTrmt' 1 tp? i m gftqrair 

csrratwi; H 2 Those Asuras uttering the words tc 5 qr leftr were 

1 1 he •word Dasyu is by some taken to mean demons or enctmos of 
gods But the preponderant sense being the dark-coloured aborigines of 
India who did not acknowledge the Aryan gods and did not obov tho 
Aryan ordinances and whom the gods enabled the Aryan to vanquish, 
it must surely have led to the words having come to signify the enemies 
of gods The Aitareya BrShmana, which is to bo roferrod to a period 
not far removed from tho later hymns of tho Atharva-Veda, plainlj and 
distinctly understands by the word tho aboriginal races amongst which 
It includes the Andhras, Puij^ras, ^abaras, Puhndas and MOtibas 
(VII 18) In the last two quotations in the tost It Is perfectly allow- 
able to take tho word Das\ u to mean human enomics or Indian aborigines, 
and the Asuras are contrasted with them in so far as they rcsemlled 
tho Dnstus in being an aboriginal peoplo but differing from them as 
belonging to a country other than India 

2 Eiclhorn's Edition, Vol. I, pago 2 
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baffled ( were defeated ), for say the commentators, instead of 
% \ ^ TO which is good Sanskrit, they omitted the long 

(Pluta) vowel, elided the sr,and changed T to vJ, and thus showed 
themselves not to be Aryans but Mlecchas. — Therefore, a 
Brahmana should not act like a Mleccha and speak incorrectly 
An incorrect word, it is said, is a Mleccha (Mleccha-making) 
We should learn Vyakarana m order that we may not become 
Mlecchas Here it is clear that by the word Asura is meant a 
foreign, un-Brahmamc race 


This passage occurring in Patanjah’s work must have been 
taken from some Brahmana which has not been traced yet 
But there is a similar passage m the Satapatha Brahmana (III 2 i, 
1 8 24) The gods and the Asuras, it is said, sprang, both of 
them, from Prajapati and entered upon their father’s inheritance. 
The gods came m for the mind and the Asuras for speech 
Thereby the gods came to have the sacrifice and the Asuras 
speech only , the gods came to have the yonder world (the 
heaven) and the Asuras this ( earth ) Thereafter the gods 

contrived to deprive the Asuras of the speech which they had 
inherited from Prajapati and when this was effected the Asuras 
uttering were baffled “Such was the untelligible 

speech which they then uttered,-and he (who speaks thus), is a 
leccha (barbarian) Hence let no Brahmana speak barbarous 
anguage (?r t ^i' 3 bn), since such is the speech of the Astiras”* 
Here I lay stress on two statements The 
eaven was assigned to the gods and the earth to the Asuras is 
one of them It means that the Asuras were the" denizens of 
this earth The second statement is that the Brahmapas are 
enjoined not to act like Mlecchas, 1. e , not to speak Mleccha 

ThST 8 h u “ ? A$Urya s P eech or th e speech of the Asums. 
These show that the Asuras were regarded as dwellers of the 

in ’ aS ^P ea ^ 3n § Mleccha language, and consequently were 
as or orcign barbar ians Who then were these Asuras, 

1 Ere.li. s'. Translation, Part II, B.or.d Book, o! tt, E ,„, p , ^ 
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" h° d Y elc on tlie eartIl > were Mlecchas, were rivals or opponents 
of tiie Aryans and arc compared with the Dasyus or aborigines 
of India, who contested the passage of the Aryans through- 
out India ? The answer is supplied by the Inscription under 
notice 

Now the King of Mitam and the people over whom he ruled 
inhabited the northern portion of the plain between the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris Their neighbours were thus the Assyrians 
or Assuryans, if the Greek vowel which is generally represented 
by Y, may be translated by U as is often done Amongst the 
Assyrians we find such names as Assur-bam-pal, Assur-Nazir-pal 
Tiglath-pileser, &c The name Assyria itself is said to have been 
derived from Assur, the name of the ancient capital of the country 
and its gods Assyria corresponds to Asuryab as applied to 
Lokah in the IsavJsyopamsad (verse 3) and may be regarded as 
meaning the country of the Asuras Thus then it is not 
unlikely that just as in India the progress of the Aryans was 
contested by the Dasyus, so was it contested by the Asuras of 
Assyria and they were thus compared with the Dasyus m some 
of the passages quoted above That the Assyrians were Mle- 
cchas according to the ideas of Hindus is plain enough. In 
later times especially when Aryans settled m the region of the 
five rivers, and afterwards when their religious system was 
developed in Brihmavarta, the reminiscences of the human 
Asuras and the fights of the Aryans with them and their civili- 
sation led to the whole subject having transformed itself into a 
myth of the determined enmity between the Devas and the 
Asuras It is said that the enmity resulted from a seism between 
the Avestic people and the Vedic people as regards the gods 
worshipped by them The Devas worshipped by the Brahmanas 
were stigmatised as demons by the Iranians, and the Indians 
repaid the compliment by representing the Aburas or Asuras as 
fiends. But the objection to this is that Abura is in Avesta the 
name of the Supreme Lord Ahuraraazda and the name does not 
denote a whole race of beings though it may be applied to two 
13 [ &. G. Bbaudarkar’s Works, Vol I ]. 
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or three angels The explanation, therefore, that our mythical 
Asuras represent the Asuras of Assyria seems more plausible. 
Thus the word Asura first signifies (i) a “living spirit , 0 

woaderful power,” and was used as an epithet of the gods, even 
the most ancient of them Dyaus Then it came to denote (2) a 
human being hostile to the w andenng Aryans, and the reason 
why it acquired this sense is that they came m contact with the 
Asuras of Asyna as is shown by the Inscription under discus- 
sion This led in later times to the sense (3) of a race of my' 
thical beings hostile to gods Without the implication of 
hostileness the word came to denote (4) a Mleccha or a foreigner 
of that name This is shown by the quotation from Patahjali 
and the ^atapatha Brahmana and also by the name of Maytsura 
to be mentioned below The word Asura in the first sense 
appears entirely distinct from that which has the three last 
senses 

In AV. VI to8 3, we are told of the wnsdom which the Asnras 
possessed. They are credited with the possession of Mays or 
magical pow-er m AV VI 72 1 The Srauta Sutra of AsvalS- 
yana ( X. 7 7 ) speaks of an Asuri Vidya as the Veda of the 
Asuras who constitute the sul jects ruled over by a king of the 
name of Asita Dbanva The Asuri VidyS is unquestionably 
magical skill and knowledge Maya-Asura who had located 
himself in Kh&ndava forest knew architecture and constructed an 
Audience Hall or a palace for the Pandavas in return for Arena's 
having saved his life while the forest wtis burning Dr Spooner, 
Archaeological Superintendent, Bengal Circle, ridiculously 
enough traced the name Asura-Maja to a reminiscence of the 
great god Ahura-Mazda, thereby converting him into a craven 
creature that had taken refuge in the KhSndava forest The 
Assyrians, we are told, cultivated the art of architecture and were 
known for their skill m building, and it is more leasonable to 
trace the name of the architect of the Pandavas to an Assyrian or 
Asura proficient m architecture 
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But the question arises* if the Vcdic Aryans were, as the Inscrip- 
tion shows, the neighbours of the Assyrians of the 15th century 
B C , about what time did they migrate to India and settle m 
the land of the five rivers It they took about 500 years to 
reach the latter country and began their Vedic culture, 1 e , the 
composition of the hymns and the systematising of the sacrificial 
worship, after that period, the time that elapsed between this event 
and the rise of the Buddhism m the 6th centnry B C is too short 
for the innumerable incidents that marked the progress of the 
Indians from the Vedic stage to the Buddhistic stage. This objection 
is certainly of great weight and to meet it we must resort to 
the theory of Brunnhofer that all hymns were composed not m 
the Punjab , but Vcdic poetry began when the Indian Aryans 
lived in a more northerly region It is “ the work of poets 
of North Iran from Caspian Sea to the Punjab ” I should, 
however, correct this North Iran into North Mesapotamia or the 
region thereabouts If my derivation of the word Asura from 
the name of the inhabitants of Assyria is correct, the Aryans 
must have lived in their neighbourhood for a very long period, 
since the whole literature from the latest portion of the Sambitas 
and the subsequent literature is full of Asuras and incidents 
connected with them, showing that they had made a strong, 
indelible impression on tne mind of the Aryans The Vedic 
Rsis cannot be considered to have been m a condition of literary 
inactivity during their wanderings from their original home, 
whereever it was, and suddenly thrown into a literary mood 
after they reached the Punjab The object of those who collected 
those hymns into the ten Mandates of the Rg-Veda and the twenty 
Kandas of the Atharva~\eda was to look for any piece of com- 
position existing in any corner of the Aryan country or in any 
family, and comparative antiquity of composition was not taken 
into consideration m arranging them, but other principles such 
as identity of the deity and the number of verses were resorted 
to in forming the persent collection The ten Mandates and the 
twenty Kandas, therefore, may very well be taken as comprising 
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all the hymns and stanzas composed since the the time the 
Aryans lived in their original home, whether m the North of 
Mesopotamia or elsewhere and went on wandering until they 
settled in the land of the five rivers By the middle of the 15th 
century B C , the Indian Aryans had progressed so far in the 
development of their religion as to cenceive of five deities, one 
single and four arranged m groups of two each These groups 
along with the grammatical forms of the names are exactly as 
they exist m Rg-Veda A great deal of hymnal literature must 
have gathered round those names by that time, and its origin 
may with Brunnhofer be pushed back to about 2500 B C 

The question remains whether the Indian Aryans settled in 
the Punjab before the date of the Inscription or afterwards The 
Aryans appear in India as divided into a number of tribes Some 
tribes may have migrated before the 15th century B C , but 
those who lived in the neighbourhood of Assyria must have gone 
afterwards But that they did go is unquestionable For they 
preserved the memory of their struggles with the Asuras who 
are compared to the Dasyus of India and of such other points 
about them as have already been detailed Their memory, 
however, of the Asurya-Loka was certainly not agreeable to 
them. For they speak of it as enveloped in stark darkness to 
which those w'ho commit suicides are sent'. The Madhyandina 
Recension 1 2 3 of the Brhadaranyahopamsad condemns the ignorant 
to those regions and that of the Kanvasi forgets that it was the 
Asurya country and gives its general character only by calling it 
Anandah or the joyless country 

I have thus simply indicated a new hue of research. To 
work it out fully by comparing all the necessary passages in the 


1 See the verse referred to above from the fc5v5 syopamsad 

2 rv 4 14, page 45 of Bdhtlmgk’s Ed.tion 

3 IT 4 11, 
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Vctlic literature and also comparing what we find therein with 
what the Assyriologists have to tell us, is a task that at my age 
with my eyesight considerably impaired, is beyond my power 
It will, of course, be taken up, if found to be a sound and pro- 
mising line of research, by intelligent and accurate scholars, who, 
I see, arc coming forward and who will maintain our reputation 
for critical scholarship and will carry on the work of research 
amongst us m a manner to win the appreciation of the great 
scholars of the West ' 


L The above constitutes m a somewhat expanded form the observa- 
tions I made at a meeting of the Poona Literary and Philosophical Club 
held on the 15th August 1917, m connection with the paper read by pr, 
§ K Bplyalkar on "Dpvas and Asure^ " 



PANINI AND THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFGHANISTAN 
AND THE PANJAB 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp 21 ff] 

The chief natne authorities for ancient Indian geograplty, 
hitherto made use of by Antiquarians, arc the PurSnas and the 
Itihasas But there is another, and a very important one, which 
is not frequently referred to The great Grammarian Panini and 
his commentators, often give \cry useful information in cases 
where the Puranas and the Itihasas afford no hint We propose 
in the following remarks to show b} r examples, what use may be 
made of m this branch of Sanskrit literature, in illustrating the 
ancient geography of India 

In teaching the formation of the names of places and of the in- 
habitants thereof, Panini, as is usual with him, gives general 
rules where possible , and where not, he groups together certain 
names, in which the grammatical peculiarity is the same These 
groups are distinguished from each other by the name of the first 
in the list, with an expression which is equnalent to ‘ and others 
added to it In the body of the work, the names of the groups 
so formed, and the grammatical or etymological changes charac- 
teristic of them, are only given, while the words constituting 
each group are set forth, in what may be considered as an appen- 
dix to the work, called Gana-Patha Instances of the general rules 
are given by the commentators, but they are not, on that account, 
to be considered as recent There is internal evidence to show 
that most of these must base been handed down from the time 
of Panini himself A good many are given by Patanjali, the 
author of the great commentary on Pamm’s work On the other 
hand, all the words comprised in each group ought not, because 
the Gina-patha is attributed to Panini, to be regarded as having 
been laid down by him 

Sc\ cral of the Ganas, or groups, arc what are called Akptiganas, 
1 c , such as each subsequent writer has the liberty' of adding to , 
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SlLATUEA, VALABHI" &G. 

and we have no doubt, that even such as are not now considered 
to be of this nature, must have fared similarly at the hands of the 
early successors of Pamm For instance, the name of the 
mediaeval Kafhiawad town Valabhi, occurs at the end of the 
group allied Varanadi ( Papim IV 2 82 ) and of Ujjayim, in the 
same group, and also at the end of Dhumadi (P.lnini IV 2 127) 
No one would, we believe, push his specticism, as to the age of 
Panim so far as to urge that this proves him to have flourished 
after Valabhi Game into importance under the dynasty of Bha- 
farka And if any one were to do so, it would not be difficult 
to satisfy him For, independently of the mass of evidence 
hitherto brought forward to prove that Pamm flourished long 
before the Christian Era, we may state that m the Copperplate 
grant 1 of Dharasena IV we find puns on a good many of the 
technical terms of Pamm, and the great grammarian himself is 
alluded to under the name of Salaturiya, ( native of Salatura ) 
This shews that Panmi was at that time a person of established 
reputation, and consequently, was even then an ancient author 
The groups or Ganas, therefore, seem to have been tarn pa red 
with by his successors, but we think we are safe in ascribing the 
first three names at least, in each, to him 

The number of names of towns, villages/ rners, mountains, 
and warlike tribes, occurring in the works of Pamm and his com- 
mentators, is \ery large It would be difficult, or e\en impos- 
sible, to identify them all, but the positions and modern names 
of a good many can be determined with case It is not our 
purpose in tins article to notice all such places, but to confine 
ourselves to such as maj seen to throw new light on some 
doubtful points connected with the Ancient Geograpln of 
Afghanistan and the Pnnjab 

The northernmost kingdom of Afghanistan, m ancient times, 
was known to some of the Greek and Roman Geographers b\ 
the name of Kapisenc, and the Chinese tmciler H\\ an 7 hsang 


1, Translated from tko Indian Antiquarj, I, p 14 
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calls it Kia-pi-she Panini mentions Kapisi (IV 2 99), from 
which he derives KapisayanI, the name of a w me, manufactured 
from grapes, produced in the district The country about Kabul 
is still remarkable for its fine grapes The name of another 
kingdom was Archosia, which was called Arkhoj or Rokhaj by 
the Arab geographers, and Tsaukuta, supposed to be equivalent 
to Raukuta by Hwan Thsang European antiquarians trace the 
name, or that of the river Archotis, in the province, to the Zend 
Haraqaiti, corresponding to the Sanskrit Sarasvati. But we are 
not aware upon what evidence a river of the name of Sarasvati 
is fixed in this district Sarasvati is one of the Sapta Sindhavah, 
or se\en rivers of the Vedas, and if assigned a position here, 
would certainly be far away from the other six The river Sara- 
svati was situated to the east of the Sutlej Perhaps the name 
Archosia, Arkhoj, or Rokhoj, is to be demed from that of the 
mountain Riksoda, mentioned by Pamni’s commentators, the 
Brahmans living about which, were called Arh$odas This name 
is given as one to which Pimm’s rule (IV 3 91) does not 
apply 


Another province of Afghanistan is called Fa-la-nu by Hwan 
Thsang, and identified with the modern Vaneh or Wanneb by 
some, and with Bannu bv General Cunningham The Sanskrit 
name corresponding to this is not known Panini, however, 
mentions a country named Vamu in several places ( IV 2 103, 
and IV 3 93 ), which is ver) likely the same as Hwan Thsang’s 
ra-la-nu The country of Gandhira is mentioned in the group 
acchhadi IV 2 133 and in IV 1 169, and the river Suvastu, 
the modern Swat, a branch of die Kabul river, in IV 2 77 


The position of the hill-fort of Aomos, m the capture of which 
exan er the Great displayed very great valour, is still a matte: 
ncertaint) The Sanskrit name corresponding to it is alsc 

A™ n T n Pr ° fCSSOr W,Uon * traccs « to the won 

Parana, enclosure, which, he thinks, forms the latter part o 


Soo Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, 
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man\ names of cities. V hcthei it was actually so used, is more 
tlun doubtful, and it would be neccssnn to suppose that the 
Greeks in their Aornos dropped the first part of the name, re- 
taining onh tltt lattei General Cunningham demes it from 
the nime of a king, whom lie calls Rnja-Vara May it not be 
the Varan.l mentioned In Panim in IV 2 82 ? It was the name 
of a city as well as its people 1 hem is a plate on the right bank 
of the Indus, opposite to \ttak, still called, we arc told, Baranas 
or Varanas 

The Ortospan of the classical geographers has been identified 
with the modern Kabul Die Sinskrit name toriesponding to it 
is not known Profcssoi Wilson demesit from such an original 
as Urddhasthuna But we do not meet with such a name, and 
the et} molog) is purcl\ aimless and conjectural To derive it 
from the name of a tribe would be more reasonable Phvan- 
Thsang calls the eountr) about the place Po-h-shi-sa-tang-na. 
May not this name be derived from sueh a eompound as Par£u- 
sthana, the country of the Parsus, a warlike tribe mentioned by 
Panim in V 3 117? 

Panim and Patanjah call the Panjab, Bahlika ( IV. 2 1 1 7 and 
V 3 1 14) The historians of Alexander tell us, that after 

having crossed the Hj draotes or Ravi, 111 the course of Ins march 
through the Panjab, he captured and destroyed a towm of the 
name of Sangala kuropean antiquarians have identified it with 
the Sanskrit Sakala But Sakala, from the evidence to be gather- 
ed from the Mahabharata, and according to Hwan Thsang, who 
visited the place, was situated to the west of the Ravi. 
Professor Wilson, therefore thinks, that after Alexander had des- 
troyed the Sakala to the east of the Ravi, another xvas founded to 
the west of the river This is merely a gratuitous supposition. 
General Cunningham thinks that Alexander re-crossed the Ravi 
to conquer the town Would it not be better to suppose that 
the two places were distinct ? Alexander destroyed Sangala, 
-while Sakala existed in the time of Hwan Thsang Sangala be- 
longed to a tribe that had no King, while Sakala was the capital 
14 [ E. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol I. J 
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of the Madras, who were governed b) a king Sangala is vtl > 
probably to be traced to Sankala, a place mentioned by Panmi 
m IV 2 75 Sankala was the name of the person who is said to 
have founded the aty It stands at the head of the group Sah' 
kaladi, the second name in which is Puskala, from, whom the at) 
of Pauskala, the ancient capital of Gandhara, [and the Peuhalas of 
the ancient European geographers, derived its name Sahkala 
agrees more closely with Sangala than Sakala If this identifi- 
cation is to be trusted, the occurrence of the name of Sahgala iu 
Panim may be taken as a proof of his having flourished before 
Alexander, for the Macedonian conqueror is said to have destroy 
ed the city, on which account tt must have ceased to exist 
after him. 

The central province of the Panjab is called Pa-la— fa-to b) 
Hwan Thsang, transcribed Parvata by M Julien General 
Cunningham proposes Sorvata for Panata But Parvata is given 
as the name of a countr) by Panini, IV. 2 145 and in the group 
Taksasxladi, under IV. 5 93 

In the central and lower Panjab, Alexander met with two tnb eS 
of warriors, named the Main and the Oxydrakie The Sanskrit 
original of the former is unknown , and Professor Wilson iden- 
tifies the latter with the Sudrakas of the Puranas But there is a 
rule in Panmi V 3 1 14 W'hich teaches us to form the singularand 
dual of the names of w’arhke tribes in the Panjab, by adddmg the 
termination -Ya and changing the vowel of the first syllable to 
its Vrddht Of this rule, his commentators give MalarT* 5 
( pi Malavas ) and Ksaudrakyas ( pi Ksudrakas ) as instances 
We thus learn that the Malavas and K§audrahas were two tribes 
of warriors m the Panjab The name Malavas corresponds with 
Main, and Ksudrakas with Oxvdrahie. Ksudrakas is nearer to 
the latter than Professor Wilson's Sfidrakas 

At the confluence of the Panjab mens, Alexander came in con- 
tact with a tnbe which is called Sambraoe or Sabraoo- 
Genera! Cunningham traces this name to Samvagri, which he 
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considers a Sanskrit word. But w’c arc not aware of the existence 
of such a word , and it has au uusanshut look about it, meaning 
as it docs, according to the General, ‘ united warriors 5 The 
Salmon were probablj the Saubhreyas, grouped along wdth the 
Yaudheyas, in V 5 117. 



ON THE DATE OF PATAN]ALI AND THE KING IN 
WHOSE REIGN HE LIVED 
[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1S72, th 299^] 

In Patanjali’s Mahabhnsya or great commentary on Panini, 
a rule ( Vartika ) laid down by Katya yana, is given, 1 teaching 
that the Imperfect should be used to signify an action not mi 1 ' 
nessed by the speaker but capable of being witnessed by him and 
known to people m general Of this rule Patanjali goes two 
instances “The Yavana besieged [ Arunat J Saketa ”, and “ The 
Yavana besieged [ Arunat ] the Madhyamikas ” The siege of 
Saketa, therefore, must be considered to have been an e\ent 
capable of being witnessed by the speaker, 1 e , by Patanjali 
himself in other words, some Yatana king must hate besieged 
Saketa in Patanjah’s time Saketa is the usual name for 
Ayodhya Reasoning in this nay, the late Prof Goldstucker 
arrived at the conclusion that the Ya\ ana here spoken of must 
have been Menandros, King of Bactna, w ho is said to ha\e 
pushed his conquests in India to the nver YamunS Menandros, 
according to Prof Lassen, became king about 144 B C Patan- 
jah therefore must have U\ed about that time 

But there is another passage in Patihjali not noticed by 
Prof Goldstticker, in which the name of the king of Patahputra, 
during w hose reign he flourished, isgnen, and which enables 
us to arrive at the date of the author of the Mahabhasva m 
another w ay and from other data In his remarks on Panini, 
III 2 123, Patanjali quotes a Vartika of Katyayana, the meaning 
of w hich is • “A rule should be made teaching the use of the 
present tense [ Lat ] to denote an action or undertaking w Inch has 
been begun but not finished ” The examples gi\en by Patanjah 
are Here w e study , ” “ Here we dud) , ” “Here we per- 
form ( as priests ) the sacrifices ( instituted ) by Pusparmtra ” 
Then Patanjah asks — “ How is it that Panmi’s rule UJ 2 123, 


1 V&rtika 2 on FEpim III 2 111 ( Keilhorn, Vo] II, p 1 I 9 ) f N B 0 J 
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( VartamJnc lat ), which teaches that the present tense should 
be used to denote present time, does not extend to these cases? ” 
The answer is " The time here involved is not present time ” 
How not ? This question is answered by Kaiyata, whose gloss 
upon this runs as follows — "The phrase 'here we study’ 
means that study has begun but not ended When the students, 
being engaged in dining and doing such other things, do not 
study, they cannot then properly say ‘ we study’ [ according to 
Pamni III 2 123, 1 e , they cannot use the present tense, for it 
is not study that is then going on, and consequently the time is 
not present , J hence the rule by*’ Katyayana ” r The sense of 
the whole is, that when an action, such as that of studying or 
performing the great sacrifices, spreads over many days, the pre- 
sent tense should be used to denote it, if the action has begun 
but not ended, even though at the time of speaking the speaker 
may not be actually performing the action “ Here we sacrifice 
for Puspamitra,” is Patanjah’s example Now this cannot be an 
imaginary instance, for such a one v ould not bring out the dis- 
tinctive sense that Patanjali wishes to com ey, namely, that the 
action has begun but not ended This example, then, expresses 
a fart , namely that, at the time Patanjali wrote, there lived a 
person named Puspamitra, and a great sacrifice was being per- 
formed for him and under his orders If he employed priests 
to perform the great sacrifices for him, he must have been a king, 
for in the olden days, it was Indian kings that propitiated the 
gods and pationized the Brahmans in this way The sacrifices 
were always expensive, and w ere treated rather as extraordinary' 
festivals than ordinary religious performances But in another 

1 PSqirn q a ufil ^ 111 2 123 ’ KStyayana . I%qi U^T- 

I, Pataf 'J al1 STTHTH^ 1 s^t4r| I | 

s* q-r^qip. 1 w Tn H I l Kaiyata : 

' NJ 

qqrHqfit \ 5T ^ 1 q37 HPHIRPrT 

fifjqi nl4p# 3# 5PTFTT n aifiinTfH ! I'atanjali then 

proceeds to say that the sonse is conveyed by Panini III 2 123 and no 
new rule is required , but this has no bearing on the present question 
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part of the Mahabhasya, we are actually told who this Puspa- 
tnttra was P&nini in I i 68 tells us that any grammatical 
change or operation that he may have in his w ork prescribed m 
the case of a certain word ought to be made applicable to that 
word alone and not to what it signifies, or to its sympnvrns. 
This, however, does not hold in the case of his own technical 
terms. Thus, for instance, to form dem atives in a certain sense 
from the word Agni ( fire ) the termination Eva should, he says, 
be applied to Agni The meaning of this rule should not be 
stretched so as to make it applicable not only to Agni, but to 
other words also having the sense of Agni Vahni for instance 
also means fire, but does not take that termination But in the 
case of the technical terms of grammar, the change or operation 
should be effected in the case of the things ( which of course are 
w ords ) signified by that term Thus, for instance, w hen he 
tells us to apply a certain termination to Ghu, it is to be applied, 
not to Ghu itself, but to the roots to which the name Ghu is 
given by him Now’ Patanjah, after a long discussion of this 
rule, in the course of w Inch he show's that it is not wanted, 
though out of respect for the great Acarva he does not distinctly 
say so, tells us that there are some Sutras in which the rules 
given are applicable — i, sometimes to the svnon yms of the 
words — 2, sometimes to the individuals comprised under the 
species denoted by the word — 3, sometimes to the words alone, 
and, sometimes to any two of these three In these cases some 
indicator)’ letters ought, he says, to be attached to the w’ords to 
show to which, or to which tu o, of the three categories the 
rule is to be applied Then m such rules as II 4 23, which 
teaches that a Tatpurusa compound ending m the word Sabha 
( court or assembh ) preceded bv Rajan ( king ) becomes neuter, 
he tells us that J should be attached to Rajan and others, to show 
that the rule is applicable onlv to the synonjms of Rajan and 
others, and not to Rajan or others themsekes, or to the indivi- 
duals comprised under the species denoted by Riljan and others 
And the instance he gives to show that it is not applicable to 
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individual Rajas or kings are Puspamitrasabha ( the assembly or 
court of Puspamitra ) and Candragupta-sabha 1 ( the assembly or 
court of Candragupta ) in which we see that the compound is 
not neuter but feminine We thus come to the conclusion that 
Puspamitra was the name of a king. 

Now, we know that the most powerful kingdom during a few 
centuries before Christ, the sovereigns of which extended their 
sway over a large portion of India, was that of Magadha, the 
capital of which was Pataliputra And Patanjali so often speaks 
of this city in his work 3 that we must infer that lie had a great 
deal to do with Pataliputra, and perhaps lived there for some- 
time, and that on that account the city and things concerning it 
were uppermost in his thoughts The Puspamitra then that he 
speaks of, in the two cases here pointed out, must have been king 
of Pataliputra in Ins time. And the fact of his being mentioned 
along with Candragupta in one of the t\\ o cases strengthens this 
inference. For Candragupta the Maurya was king of Magadha, 
and there was no Candragupta till several centuries afterwards 
when the Gupta dynasty came into power 

Now looking into the Puranas we find that there was only 
one king of Magadha of the name of Puspamitra, the founder of 
the £uiiga dynasty, which succeeded the Mauryas 3 He was the 

1. Pataujali . I I nfil 

I # i i ^r*n i 

typufij i i «r l i Hii$rcivTt ^ Jr i yr- 

I I 

2. See amongst others his comments on 1 .3-2, II 1 16, II 3 2S, III. 3 13<, 

and 136 and V 3,57 In the second of these, one of the exnmplos given is 
3 ^^ \ * PStahputra was situated on the banks of tlio Sonn * 

3 And I may say that tho PurSpas do not montlon another king of the 
eamo name of any country atbatc\er Tho name Puspamitra do'-s occur 
olsov.hore, but m that caso there is no agreement among the PnrSijas, 
Tho Vi?pu and tho V5yu PurSpas make it the name of a dynasty, and 
according to tho former it was a BShlika or foreign dynasty fhe 
Rhagavata only mentious it as the name of un individual,, but tbie 
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Commandcr-in-Chicf ot Brhadraiha, the last Maur\ a King, 

PurSna, from the manner in which it has corrupted several namos and 
some facts, is not much to be depended on Seo "Wilson, Visnu-Puruna, 
1st edition, p 478 

This Puspamitra is spoken of m the MElavikEgnimitra of KSh ,sa 
Prof Wilson calls him a general, and Prof Lassen the general of bis sou, 
who is represented m the drama as the king of VidisS. Prof Lassen, Ind 
Alterthumsk ( vol. II. p 271 and 346 ) is constrained however by other 
evidence to admit that he was king , but be thinks he reigned at Vidi » 
and that his son was co-regent with him Prof Wilson supposes that he 
usurped the throne for his son rather than for himself But the first 
portion of the passage on which they seem to base their conclusions is 
thus ,— -Devasya senSpateh Puspamitrasya sakEsEt lekhah 

prSptah Professor Lassen understands this to mean “ a letter has been 
received from Puspamitra, the general of the lord (l e Agnimitra ) . 
But who ever heard of a father being Coramander-in-Chief to his son 7 And 
immediatedly after, Puspamitra is represented as about to perform an 
Asvamedha sacrifice, which none but kings who pretended to paramount 
supremacy could institute In other authorities also it is Puspamitra 
that appears as the conqueror or usurper and not his son Puspamitra 
therefore could not have been his son’s general, nor does KslidEsa say that 
he was Agmmitra’s commander-in-chief was Virasena, to whom he is 
more than once represented in the play as issuing orders The words 
above quoted are to be thus interpreted — " A letter has been received 


from the Lord SenSpati (general), Puspamitra” i e , the genitive Devasya 
ought to be taken as an epithet of Puspamitra, and not as connected with 
or governed by 8enSpati Indeed the title Deva shows that Puspamitra 
Mas king, for it is applied m the dramatic works to kmgs only, and there 
is even a rule to this efiect ( See Dr Hall’s Da^arUpa, p 109 Devab 
svamltl nppatih ) And SenSpati (general) must have become a distin- 
guishing epithet of Puspamitra, for he was the general of Bfhdratha, the 
lust Waurya king And even m the Vispu-PurEpa, the epithet 8en5pati 
seems to have been applied to him somewhat in this way — "Tatah 
Puspamitrah 8enEpatih SvSminam hatvS rajysm karisyati ” The first 
two kings of the Valabbi dynasty in 8urE?(ra were called SenEpatis , 
ncr does it follow from this passage that VidiSa was the capital of Fuspa* 
mitra, but rather the opposite For, in the letter which he sends to Agni- 
mitra, he invites the latter to come with his wife to be present at the 
Akvamedha sacrifice If Vidi4s had been his capital, the saenfioe would 
have been performed at that city, and no such invitation would have been 
necessary It follows, therefore, that some other city was Pu§pamitra’s 
capital, and v. hat other could it have been but PE(aliputra, the capital of 
the Mauryas Mliom he had supplanted, and which in the Buddhistic 
account given by M Burnouf is mentioned as his place of residence V 
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usurped the throne after having killed his master. 1 The ten 
Mauryas are said to have ruled the kingdom for 137 years 1 The 
accession of Candragupta, the first of these ten, has been fixed 
about 315 B. C Puspamitra, therefore, must have raised him- 
self to the throne about 178 B C. The Matsya Purana assigns 
him a reign of 36 years, 5 1 c., from 178 B C to 142 B C It 
follows then that P.uarvjah wrote Ins comments on Panim III. 2 
123 some time between these limits The limits assigned by 
Dr Goldstiicker, reasoning from the one example he considers, 
are 140 and 120 B. C But there is apparently no reason why lie 
should not take into account the earlier years of Menandros’s 
reign For, according to Prof Lassen, Menandros must have 
become king about 144 B. C.* The passage m the Mahabhasya, 

Agmmitra his son may probably have been appointed by him Governor or 
King ofVidifiS, while ho himself reigned as supreme monaron at P3$ah- 
pntra , for tho praotioe of appointing sons to govern remote provinoes 
existed in the time of the Mauryas May not Patafijah be alluding to 
this Auvamedha sacrifice in the instance quoted m the text ? 

1 The Buddhist Asoka-AvadSna erroneously makes him the successor 
of Pusyadharman, and the last of the Mauryas See Burnout Introd 
a la Hist du Bud I. p 432 , Lassen, Ind Alt. II pp 271, 272, 345, 346 
— This last is a Note by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 1872 
—I N\ B. U. 1 

2 VI? Pur. VI 24, or Wilson’s translation. 

3 Wilson’s VIg P, 1st Edn. p. 471 The BrahmSijiJa PurSpa agrees 
with the MStsya Bee Dr Hall's note in his edition 

4 Various dates have been assigned to the accession of Menandros 
from B O 200 to B 0 126 But the facts here brought forward may he 
used as a corrective. The manner in which Patafijali (in the passage 
alluded to in the next para of the text ) contrasts the times m which the 
Mauryas lived with his own shews that when he., wrote, the new polity had 
completely superseded the old This may have taken twenty years or 
more He could not have said “ the Mauryas did such and suoh a thing* 
but in these days it is not so, ” if he wrote only five or six years after 
they were displaced. Patafijali therefore may have written the passage 
as early as B.0. 158 Now in order that about this tune Fuspamitra and 
Menandros should be contemporaries, it is neoessary that the date of the 
accession of the later should not be pushed higher than about 175 B C nor 
lower than. 142 B 0 , for Menandros reigned for about 20 years according 
to all the writers , and only tbe two dates that fall within these limits 
are those assigned by Gen Cunningham (B 0 160) and Prof. LBssen, 

If we take that of the former, the limits between whioh tbe third ohapter 
of the MehEbbEsya Was written will be about 158 BDd 142 B. C But I 
have adopted Prof. Lassen’s date as it agrees sufficiently with all the 

facts. 

IS l R. G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. I. ] 
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on which I base my conclusion, is not far from the one nouted 
by Dr Goldstuckcr The latter occurs in the comments on W 
2 in, while the former in those on III 2 123 We thus se e 
that when this portion of the Bhasya was written, a Yavana king 
( who must have been Menandros ) bad laid seige to Saketa or 
Ayodhya, and Puspamitra w r as reigning at Patahputra , and if 
adhere to Lassen's chronology these two things could ha\t 
happened only between 144 B C. and 142 B C , for there is 
is, I think, no reason to distrust the chronology of the Puranas 
here, since the date arrived at from the statements contained in 
them coincide in a remarkable degree with that determined from 
the evidence of coins And even supposing that Prof. Lassen’s 

date is not quite accurate, it must be admitted that it cannot he 
very far wrong 


We thus see that Patahjali lived in the reign of Puspamitra, 
and that he probably W'rote the third chapter of his Bha§ya 
between 144 B C and 142 B C And this agrees with the con- 
clusion drawn by Prof Goldstticher from a statement m another 
part of the work that the author of the Mahabha§ya flourished 
after the Maurya dynasty was extinct Since all the passages, 
then, and the different historical events they point to, lead us to 
about the same period, the date of Patanjah so derived must be 
regarded as trustworthy, and in the History of Sanskrit Literature, 
it is of great importance. 



A NOTE ON PROFESSOR WEBER’S LETTER 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, volume ii, 1873, pp 59-61 ]. 

Sir B. G. Bhahdarkar read in inanusoript Professor Weber’s remarks 
on certain points regarding Puspamitra, PataSjah &c the following is 
Sir B. G Bbandarkar’s reply to the same. [ N. B U. ] 

Through the courtesy of the editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
I have been permitted to see Professor Weber’s letter, which 
contains notices of my article on the Date of Patanjah, and of 
my paper on the Age of the Mahabharata. This is not the first 
time the Professor has been so kind to me One of my humble 
productions he has deemed worthy of a place in his Indische 
Studien.' While, therefore, I am thankful to him for these 
favours, I feel bound to consider his remarks on my articles, 
and to reply to them 

Professor Weber thinks it a pity that I should not have been 
acquainted with his Critique on Dr Goldstiicker’s Pamni, I 
hardly share in his regret, because the facts which I have brought 
forward are new, and my conclusions are not affected by any- 
thing he has said in the Review. He certainly brought to notice, 
m that Critique ( as I now learn ), the occurrence in Patanjah of 
the expression “ Puspamitra-Sabha ” 1 2 3 But Professor Weber 
will see that my argument is not at all based on that passage. 

> I simply quoted it to show that even Patanjah tells us that the 
Puspamitra he speaks of m another place was a king, and not an 
ordinary individual or an imaginary person My reasoning in 
the article in question is based on the words c£ Iha Puspamitram 
yajayamah ” This is given by Patanjah as an instance of the 
Varttika, which teaches that the present tense ( Lat ) should be 

1 The paper is printed in this volume later [N B U. ] 

2 By the way, I prefers the form ‘Puspamitra’ to '‘Pusyamitra" as the 
latter appears to me to be a mislection for the former, which might 

easily occur, *£-'p'- being often by careless scribes written as R -‘y\ 
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used to denote an action which has begun but not ended. Now 
this passage was noticed neither by Professor Weber nor by 
Dr. Goldstucker ; ( and hence the trouble I gave to the Editor of 
the Antiquary. The passage enables us, I think, to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the date of Patanjah, since it shows 
that the author of the Mahabhasya flourished in the reign of 
Puspamitra And the conclusion based on this and on one of 
the two instances pointed out by Dr GoldstOcker, viz , Arunad 
Yavanah Saketam, agree so throughly with each other, that they 
can leave but little doubt on the mind of the reader as to the 
true date of Patanjah 

But I must consider Professor Weber’s argument for bringing 
Patanjah down to about 25 after Christ The two instances 
brought forward by Dr GoldstOcker contain the name Yavana , 
and a king of that generic name is spoken of as having besieged 
Saketa, commonly understood to be Ayodhya This name was 
applied most unquestionably, though not exclusively, to the 
Greek Kings ol Bactna The Yavanas are spoken of, m a 
Sanskrit astronomical work noticed by Dr. Kern, as having push- 
ed their conquests up to Saheta; and Bactnan Kings are also 
mentioned by some classical writers as having done the same 
Looked at independently, this passage leads us to the conclusion 
arrived at Dr Goldstucker, that is it fixes the date of Patanjah at 
about 150 B C But the other instance contains in addition 
the name Madhyamikas The Buddhist school of that name is 
said to have been founded by Nagarjuna, who, according to the ‘ 
Riijatarangim, flourished in tbe reigns of Kamska and Abhi- 
manyu, that is, a few years after Christ This instance then 

rings the author of the Mahabhasya to some period after Christ 
et en is a case resembling those which are frequently dis- 
cussed b\ our Panditas, in which a Sruti and a Smra f or a Srun 
and an inference ) conflict with each other The Brahman.cal 
ru e is that the hruti must be understood in its natural sense, 
and the Smm so interpreted as to agree with it, that is, any sort 
o wo ence may be done to the SrqFti to bring it ini;o conformity 
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with the Sruti, and the inference must be somehow explained 
away. Now, in the present case, Professor Weber’s Sruti is the 
instance containing the name of the Madhyamikas. But the 
word Yavana, occurring in it and in the other instance, cannot 
be taken to apply to the Greek kings of Bactna, for the dynasty 
had become extinct a pretty long time before Christ. Professor 
Weber therefore thinks that by it is to be understood the Indo- 
Scythic king Kamska, who reigned before Abhimanyu. But 
Kanisha cannot be regarded as having oppressed or persecuted 
the Madhyamikas, for he was himself a Buddhist. This objec- 
tion is obviated by the Professor by the supposition that he 
must have persecuted them before he became one of them. 

I must confess this argument appears to me to be very weak. 

It has many inherent improbabilities. In the first place, I do 
not see why the passage containing the name Madhyamika and 
the name itself should be regarded as so much more important 
than the other passage and the name Yavana. Why may we 
not rather take our stand on this latter name, and the mention 
of the conquests of the King so designated upto Saketa, and 
interpret the word Madhyamika by the light thus thrown upon 
it ? And the passage I ha\ e brought forward is, I think, so 
decisive, and agrees so well with this statement, that some other 
explanation must be sought for of the name Madhyamika , but 
of this more hereafter In the next place, we have to 
suppose that the most important period of Nagarjuna’s life was 
passed in the reign of Kamska, that he lived so long in that reign 
as to have founded a school, and that in that reign the sect 
assumed the name Madhyamika, and grew into such importance 
that its fame spread so far and wide, and that even Patanjali in 
the far east knew of it From the words of Rajatarangini, how- 
ever, it would appear that Nagarjuna and his disciples or school 
rose into importance in the reign of Abhiman3Ti, the successor 
of Kamska , for the words are — “ About that time ( i e , in the 
reign of Abhimanyu ) the Bauddhas, protected by the wise Nagar- 
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pina, the Bodhisattva, became predominant ” And m the Jaroc 
reign, yve are told in the history of Kashmir, that the Bhasya o 
Patanjah was introduced by Candracdrya and others in that 
country In the Vakyapadiya also it is stated that in the course 
of time it came to pass that Patanyah’s work was possessed onl) 
by the inhabitants of the Deccan, and that too only in books, 
i, e , it was not studied Afterwards Candracarya brought it into 
\ogue Now e\en supposing for a time that the Bhiisya was writ 
ten in the reign of Kantska, 1 e , about 25 A D , fifteen or twenty 
years are too small a period for it to have come to be regarded as 
a work of authority , to have ceased to be studied, to have eaiste 
only in books in the South, and to have obtained such wide 
reputation as to be introduced into Kashmir, a place far distant 
from Patanjali’s native country' and from the Deccan Even 
Professor Weber is staggered by the shortness of the interval, 
but instead of being thus led to call m question his theory' or the 
soundness of his argument, he is inclined to doubt the authenti- 
city' of the texts brought forward by' Dr GoldstUcker Besides, 
he gives no evidence to show that the name Yavana was applied 
to Indo-Scytlnc kings I am aware that at different periods of 
Indian history it was applied to different races , but this vague 
knowledge ought not to be sufficient to lead us to believe as a 
matter of fact that it was applied to these kings And the 
generic name by which they were known to the author of the 
Rajataranguu was Tnruska This name is not unknown to 
Sanskrit Literature, for it occurs even in such recent work as the 
Visvagunadarsa I cannot, therefore, believe that Patanjah 
could not have known it, if he really lived so late as in the time 
of those kings And that Kamska persecuted the Buddhists 
before he himself became com ert, is a mere supposition, not 
supported by any reliable authority Kamska ts also not 
mentioned anywhere as having carried his conquests upto 
Saketa, while, as before observed, the Yavanas are mentioned by 
Hindu writers, and the Bactnan King by Greek authors, as 
having done so 



WkBER'S ARGUMENTS CLEARED DP ll^ 

i iu mith iv that the mnu “M.idlivnnnka” has been misundcr- 
'tend both in I)'. Gohhtiickir and Prof Weber; and hence, in 
fiMug Dr GuK!sut<Ut\ rrgumcni in m\ article, I omitted the 
portion Imm.i1 on that name The expression Arunad Ya\ano 
Midlnamil Am tml <.>> no mum, if we understand bj the last 
word, thi Buddhist school of tint name. The root *Audh 
mum “to bioi.pt ' or “blockade" , and the besieging or the 
bloG .tiling of i su: r Muncilnm: I unnot understand Places 
arc iiMepid or Moiladed, but not sects 1 am aware that 
Professor \\ eber translates this verb bv a word which in English 
means "to oppress" , but I am not aware that the root is ever 
Used m that :msc Bv the word "MAdlivamika” is to be under- 
stood the people of a certain place, as Dr Kern has pointed out 
in lus preface to his edition of the Brim-SamhitA, on the autho- 
rity of the SamhitA itself \\ c are thus saved the necessity of 
making n string of very improvable suppositions ; and in this 
wav Professor Weber’s argument, based as it is on the hypothesis 
that the MAdlnamikas alluded to b\ Patanjali were the Buddhist 
sect of that name, falls to the ground The first of Dr. Gold- 
stticker’s passages (the word “Yavana” occuring in both of them), 
and the passage I have for the first time pointed out, taken 
together, determine the date of Patanjali to be about 144 b c 
And this agrees better with the other passages pointed out by 
Dr. Goldsttlckcr Tor, if Patanjah lived in the reign of the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty, one can understand why the 
Mauryas and their founder should have been uppermost in his 
thoughts , but if he lived in 25 A D., when the Andhrabhjtya 
dynasty was in power, one may well ask why he should have 
gone back for illustrating his rules to the Mauryas and Candra- 
gupta, and passed over the intermediate dynasties of the Sufigas 
and the Kapvas. 

* * * 

As to my paper on the Age of the MahsbhArata, I have to 
observe that it was written with a certain purpose Colonel 
Ellis, going upon the authority of the Gowja AgrahAra grant, 
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translated by Colebrook in 1806, and again by Mr Narasimmiycn- 
gar m Part II of the Indian Antiquary, had referred the com- 
position of the Mahabharata to a period subsequent to 1521 A D , 
and had asked the Asiatic Society of Bombay to make inquiries 
as to whether the ashes of the Sarpa-Sattra instituted by Janame- 
java could be found by digging for them at Anagundi, with 
which the Colonel identified Hastinapura , and whether the 
renuuns of the palace, in which Bharata, the son of Dufyanta 
and akuntala, was crowned, were observable at the place My 
object, therefore, was to show that the Mahabharata was far 
more ancient, and that it existed at and before all the well- 
ascertained dates m Sanskrit Literature It was not meant to 
collect all possible evidence, whether certain or doubtful, for the 
existence of the poem Had I thought of doing so, it would 
a\e taken me much longer time than I could spare ; and some 
0 t e books to which it would hat e been necessary to refer tt ere 
so wanting. I hat e not even brought together all the passages 
eanng on the point to be found in Patanjali’s work. But I am 
content for the present to leave the task to the well-known 
industry and acuteness of Prof Weber 



mahabhasya of patanjau 

{ From thl Indian Antic* \r\, Vol II, 1875, p 6) ff]. 

(I) PUSPAMITRA. 

Since I wrote last on the subject, I have discovered a third 
passage in the Mahahh.m 1 m which Puspamitra is spoken of. 
Panini in III 1 26, teaches that the termination Aya, technically 
called Mi, should be applied to a root when the action of causing 
something to be done is implied Upon tins, the author of the 
\ 3 rtikas obsenes that a rule should be made to provide for the 
use of the causal and pnmitnc forms m the uninverted or the 
usual order in the case of the roots Yaj and others This Patah- 
jali explains thus — “ Puspamitra sacrifices ( Yajate ), and the 
sacrificing priests cause him to sacrifice (1 e , to be the sacnficer 
by performing the ceremonies for him ) This is the usual or 
umnverted order of using the forms But by Pamni’s rule, the 
order ought to be { Puspamitra causes ( the priests ) to sacrifice? 
and the priests sacrifice 1 This objection is removed by the 
author of the Vartikas himself, by saying that the root Y aj sigm.. 
fying several actions, the usual or umnverted order is provided 
for, and no new rule is necessary How it is so, Patanjah tells 
us as follows — “ Yaj denotes several actions It does not 
necessarily signify the throwing of the oblations into the fire, 
but also giving money, or providing the means of the sacrifice 
For instance, they say * O I how well he sacnfices, 5 in the case of 
one who provides the means properly That providing of the 
means, or giving money, is done b)* Puspamitra, and the 
sacrificing priests cause him so to provide or so to become the 
sacnficer In this sense, then, Puspamitra sacrifices ( Yajate ), 
and the priests cause him to perform it ( Yajayanti ) ” This is 
the umverted or the usual order In the sense of throwing the 
oblations into the fire, the other is the correct order . 1 

1 Pffijini III. 1 . 26 KStySyana . | Patafijali 

^5 wr: ara# t jjw*. 

10 [ K. G Bhandarkar'a W orica, Vol. 1 . ] 
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In tins instance \vc see Patanjah speaks of the sacrifices ^ 
pamitra as if be were familiar w ith tliem , ami by itse ^ 
passage shows that he could not base h\cd long a ter ^ 
certainly not so long as 175 )Cars after, as Prof "Weber 111 
out But the other instance pointed out on page 300 Vo ume 
the Antiquary, m which his sacrifices arc spoken of as 1 g 01 ^ 
on, shows that he lived in Puspamitra’s time The three 
sages, tiien, in which his name occurs arc perfect!) consist 
With, and confirm, each other. 

(II) PaTANJ U.l’s NATIVE MACE 
Indian tradition makes the author of the Mahabhns) a, a natnc 
of a country called Gonarda, which is spoken of by the gram 
manans as an eastern country The Mat sy a- Parana also enume ^ 

rates it amongst the countries in that direction The position 
Patafijah’s name place, whether it was Gonarda or some other, 
can, I think, be pretty definitely fixed by means of certain P a ®^ 
sages in his m ork In his comments on Panini HI 3 
two following passages occur (r)Yoyam adhva gata a Patahpu 
tasya yadavaram Saketat — * Of the distance or paili frem Pata 1 
putra which has been traversed [ such a tiling was done m J t 13 
part of it which is on this side of Saketa, J and (2) Yoyam ^ 
a Patahputrad gantavyas tasya yat param Saketat — ‘ Of the is 
tance or path up to P^taliputra which is to be traversed [ lCITie ^ 
thing Mill be done m ] that portion v. hich lies on that side 0 
Saketa 1 In these two instances v. e see that the limit of r h c 
distance is Papahpurra, and that it is divided into tv\o parts, 0Iie 
of which is on this side of Saketa, and the other on that Saketa, 
then, must be in the middle, 1 e , on the way from the pl ace 
represented by ‘ this 1 m the expression ‘ this side, ’ to PSt^ 1 

(rraf wwft qzFmft r 1 sstygyana 

*^*1^ 1 Batafijali 575*7^ ^317^5; 155 ,.' t l 

rvin; 1 qbnai. 1 3cm j i% aif 

ERH t &c 


1 I omit tlie grammatical details of this as not neceBsary. 
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tv.:-* Th- phce must he tint v here Patnnjali speaks or writes ; 
"<”d t: nn:*\, we r ec, hi. m tlu lint connecting Silk era and P.’ipili- 
J’ ’.’t : op the muc of it remou from P.ltnliptitra. The hearing of 
(■>•11!!! from Pnm r north-west In west , Patafijah's native place, 
'luTiioii mu*: have been r ontew litre to the north-west hj west 
o* Oudli Prof. Weber thinks he h\ul to the cast of Pataliputrnj 
hut of ihu 1 have r poken elsewhere 

Let us' now sec whether the information thus gathered can be 
brought into hnrmonv with the tradition mentioned above. 
*1 he* c\act position of Gonardn is not known ; but if it really was 
Pauhjali's coumrv, it must have been situated somewhere to 
the north or north-west of Oudh Now, there is a district 
thereabouts which is known In the name of Gonda, and there 
is aPo a town of that name about 20 miles to the north-west of 
Oudh. According to the usual rules of corruption, Sanskrit 
rda ( z ) !*• in the Prakrits corrupted to dda (ir), hut sometimes 
also it is changed to dda ( rr )' Gonarda, therefore, must in 
the Prakrit assume the form Gonadda. Hasty pronunciation 
elides the A, and, in the later stages of the development of the 
Prakrits, one of the two similar consonants is rejected 3 The 
form is thus reduced to Gonda, which is the way in which it is 
now pronounced General Cunningham derives Gonda from 
Gauda J But, so far as I am aware, there are no instances of 
the insertion of a nasal in a Prakrit word, when it does not exist 
in the corresponding Sanskrit one It appears, therefore, very 
probable that the district of Gonda in Oudh was the ancient 
Gonarda, and had the honour of giving birth to the great 
author of the Mahabhasya 

(III) Tun NATIVE COUNTRY Or KATYA YANA 

Prof Weber is of opinion that Katyayana was one of the 
eastern grammanans, and Dr GoldstOcker agrees with him 
But it is a question whether the distinction between Northern 

1 Vararuol’s PrSkrtaprakS^a, III 26 

2 Compare Wobor’a lettor, Indian Antiquary, Vol II, 1873, p 57 [NVB.uJ 

3 Anpient Geography, p 408 , Arph. Sury, Yol. I, p. 327, 
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eastern grammarians, which Panini mentions, really cxiste 
in the time of Katyayana But to whate\cr school of S ^ 1111 
manans he may have belonged, supposing such schools existe 
in his time, it appears, from a passage in the Mahabhasya, that 
the author of the Vartikas was a Dahsin.ltya, i e , a native of the 
South or the Deccan In the introduction to the Mahabhasya 
occurs a passage, the sense of which is this — tf lf a man, v.ho 
wishes to express his thoughts, does so by using some words or 
other simply from his acquaintance with the usage of the world, 
wdiat is the use of grammar? The object of grammar is to restrict 
the liberty of speech m such a manner that religious good may 
anse from it , just as is done m the affairs of the world and m 
matters concerning the Vedas In the world w e find peopl e 
saying 1 A domesticated cock should not he eaten ’ Things are 
eaten for the satisfaction of hunger Hunger, however, can be 
satisfied even by eating dog’s flesh, and such other things hut 
then though it is so, a restraint is put on us, and w e are to 
such a thing is eatable and such a thing is uneatable 
the same manner, while one is able to express his thoughts 
equally by correct or incorrect w r ords, what grammar does is to 
r estrict him to the use of correct words, in order that religious 
good may anse from it ” 


Noxv, this is Patanjah’s explanation of two Vamkas, the latter 
of which is Yatha laukikavaidikeshu, 1 e , r as in the world and 
in the Veda ’ On this Patanjah’s remark is Priya-taddhit 3 Dak 
sinatyah i Yatha Iohe rede ceti pra^oktavye yatha laukika-vaidi 
kesvm prayuhjate, 1 e , the Daksinityas, i e people of the 
South or the Deccan, are fond of using ( words with ) Taddbu a 
affixes, that is, instead of saying Yatha loke vede ca they say 
yatha laukika-raidikesu ” (i e , instead of using the w'ords Loha 
and "V eda, they use derivatives from them, formed by affixing the 
termination Iha ) This clearh means that Katyayana, the 
author of the \ artika in w Inch the words Lauhiha and Vaidiha 
occur, w as a Dahsmaty a 


X Ballantj-ne's Edition, pp 54, 55 
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[From Tiir Kdiw Antiquary, Yol. II, 1873, p 94 fl*.] 

In the extract from Prof. Weber’s critique on Dr. Goldsttfckcr, 
given in the Indian Antiquary \ol II p. 61, there arc several 
points, besides the main one I took up which require 
notice. From the passage about the Mauryas quoted by Dr. 
Goldstilker, Prof Weber infers that P.tnim, m making his rule 
V 5. 99,'had m his eve such images as those that had come down 
from the Maun as. How the passage supports such an inference, 
I am at a loss to sec P.inini in that Sfltra tells us that the 
termination Ka applied to the names of objects, in the sense of 
images of those objects, is dropped in eases when the images 
enable one to earn Ins livelihood, but are not saleable 
Upon tins Patahjah observes that, because the word-- c un- 
saleable’ is used, such forms *as Sivah, Skandah, and Vi$3khah 
(in which the termination Ka is dropped) are not valid Why 
not ? Because the Mauryas, desirous of obtaining gold, used, or 
applied, to their purpose, 1 e , sold, objects" of worship Since, 
then, these (v iz , images of Siva, &c ) were sold by them, they 
were Panya, or ‘saleable,’ and hnnee the termination Ka should 
not be dropped It may not be droopped in those cases (1 e , 
the proper forms must be Sivaka, &c ), says Patanjali, but it is 
dropped m the case of those images which are now used for 
worship — This interpretation of the passage is consistent and 
proper Prof Weber understands it to mean, that the only 
cases in which the rule about the dropping of the termination 
docs not apply, are those of images with which the Mauryas 
w ere concerned But that it is inapplicable to all images that 
are saleable, is clear from the passage itself, and the two com- 
mentaries on it Kaiyata distinctly says that the rule does not 


1, The reading in the Benares edition is 4royHh, and net 4 w?h 
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apply to those that arc sold, and gives SnaLln \iknnite as an 
Instance What Patanjalt means to say is that the termination 
Ka should be applied to the names of the images sold b> the 
Mattryas, according to Pamni’s rule , but the rule is set aside m 
this case, and the wrong forms Si\a, Shanda, and Visdkha ^ rC 
used Nagojibhatfa expressly states — Tatra pratyava-sravanani 
isjameveu vadan sutrasyodaharanadi darsayati (i e , Saymg that 
the use of the termination there is necessary, he points out an 
instance of the rule) Now, in all this there is not only nothing 
to show that Panini had the images sold by the Maury as in 
view, but that the names of those images violate his rule ^ r ’ 
Goldsrtlcker’s interpretation of this passage is also not correct, 

In the next place. Prof. Weber thinks that the w ord Ac&rya in 
such expressions as Pasyati tvacaryah, occurring in the Maha- 
bh&sya, applies to PatSnjah It appears to me that Prof. Weber 
has overlooked the context of these passages In all these cases 
the Ac5rya meant is clearly Panini, and not Patanjah, I "^11 
here briefly examine two or three of the passages referred to by 
the Professor, for I have no space for more In the first of 
these, the question Patanjah discusses is this — Which N i s Jt 
that is used in the term An occurring m the Sutra Ur an raparah, 1 
1 e , does An here mean only A, I, and U, or all the vowels, 
semi-vowels, and H? He answers by saymg that the n in this 
case is clearly the first, and not the second, that is, that wdnch is 
at the end of the sUtra a- i- un, and hence An signifies only the 
vowels A, I, and U And why is it to be so understood 2 The 
Sutra Uranraparah means, when An is substituted for R, 11 lS 
alw ays follow ed by R, that is, if, for instance, you are told in a 
Sutra to substitute A for R, you should substitute not A alone, 
but Ar Now', the reason wdiy, m this Sutra, An signifies tb e 
first three vowels only, is that there is no other sigmficate of the 
more comprehensne term An, that is, no other vowel or any 
serriM owel or H which is ever substituted for r “Why not ? 
there is , says the objector One instance brought forward by 


1, PSijini.I 1 53. [N B 17] 
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him is explained away, and an other that he adduces is Matrnam. 
In this case, by the Sutra Nami, 1 a long vowel, i e , f is substi- 
tuted for the short R R is a significate of the more comprehensive 
an and not of the less comprehensive. Hence, then, the objector 
would say the an, m the Sutra ur an, &c , is the more com- 
prehensive one. But, says the Siddhanti, this is not a case m 
which the substitute has an r added on to it. Does it follow 
from Panim’s work itself that no r is to be added ? For aught 
we know, Panim may have meant that r should be added in 
this case also Now, the evidence from Panim for this is in the 
Sutra Rita iddhatoh 2 This is the reason,’ says, the siddhanti, 
Rvhy the word dhatu is put in the sUtra, — that m such cases as 
Mat?nam and Pitrnam, which are not dhatus, lr may not be sub- 
stituted for the long r If the long vowel substitute in Matfnam 
had an r following it, it would not be necessary to put the word 
dhatu in this Sutra, for Mat~r would not then be an anga or 
base* ending m r and such bases only are intended in the sutra 
nta iddhatoh. The use of the word Dhatu then shows that “the 
Acarya sees that m Matrnam, &c , the long substitute has not an 
r following it, and hence he uses the word dhatu m the sutra.”* 
—Now, it is evident from this that the Acarya is Panim, for the 
Acarya is spoken of as having put the word dhatu in the Sutra 
for a certain purpose The author of the Sutras being Panini, 
the Acarya meant must be he himself In the same manner, in 
the passage at 196 (Ballantyne s edition), Panim is intended, for 
the Acarya is there spoken of as having put t after r m the 
sutra urrt. Similarly, in page 197,* the Acarya is represented 
as having used n twice m the Pratyahara Sutras The author of 


1. Panini, VI. 4 3 [N B XT ] 

2. Ibid, VII, 1. 100. [N. B U ) 

S AntyatvSd, the reading in Baliantyne’s MahHbbBsya, is wrong or not 
good It ought to be AnantyatvBd as in the new Benares edition 

4 Palyati tvBcaryo nBtra raparatram bharati tato dbBtu-agrnbaparfj 
karoti 

5 PSpmi, VII 4 7 [N.BU] 
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these Sutras, then, is meant there And I may say that, so far as - 
I have seen the Bhasya, the word Acarya used in this way, applies 
either to Panmi or Katyayana, and Patanjali never speaks o 
himself as Acarya. 

Thirdly — Prof. Weber’s interpretation of the VSrtika Parol- 
se ca loka, 1 &c,, is different from Dr Goldstficker’s and mine 
But he will see that our interpretation is confirmed by Kaiyata and 
Nagojfbhatta He seems to take Paroksam in the sense of the 
‘past.’ 

But Patanjali’s own explanation is — Param aksnoh paroksam 
(that which is turned away from the eyes, 1 e , not seen), and 
one of his quotations from other writers about the sense of the 
word is kudya-katantantam paroksam 2 (that which is hidden from 
one even by a fence), both of which show that the only essential 
sense of the word is ‘a thing not seen by the speaker ’ Dar^ana- 
vi§aya, the Professor interprets by a thing once seen, or that 
which once fell within the range of the speaker’s vision,’ but if 
it has been once seen, it can never be called paroksa in the sense 
which is always attributed to the word 

Fourthly. — Prof Weber quotes from Patanjali the passage 
Mathurayah Pataliputram purvam, and infers that the author of 
the Mahabhasya lived to the east of Pataliputra His interpre- 
tation of the passage seems to be ‘Pataliputra is first and Mathura 
afterwards ’ But the natural sense is — ‘Pataliputra is to the east 
of Mathura,’ as it is, or rather was, as a matter of fact That 
Patanjali lived, not to the east of Pataliputra, but to the north- 
west of Saketa, I have shown m a separate article 3 

Lastly, Dr Goldstticker and Prof Weber understand the 
word AcSryadesIya used by Kaiyata in some places in the sense 
of “ Countryman of the Acarya ” It is not unnatural that an 
antiquarian, looking for historical facts m what he reads, should 

1 Vsrtlka 2 on HI 2 111 

2 See MabBbbBsya, under Parokse lig III 2 115 

3. In tbe article, on ' Patafijali’s MabBbhBsya,” under “PstafijaJi’fl 

atire Place” printed earlier ip tbis volume, p, 124 [N, b. u.] 
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interpret Ins author thus ; but it is not natural that a Hindu 
commentator, caring only for his subject, and not at all for 
bistort, should use such an expression to contrast one of the 
authors he comments on v. ith another He will look to the 
scale of estimation in which he holds them To the Hindu 
grammarian the greatest Acarya is Panini, next to him is Katya- 
jana, and next to this latter is Patanjah If it is necessary in 
one place to contrast one of them with another, he would 
naturally use some such expression as Acarya and Acarya the 
xoungcr And this appears to me to be the sense of the word, 
and a Hindu would naturally understand it thus It is derived 
according to P.tmni V 3 67 , but the sense ought not to be 
taken as ‘ an unaccomplished teacher,’ as Dr Goldstiicker does, 
but a teacher who is lower m the scale, or the younger teacher. 
And that Patanjah was so, is plain That there is very great 
reason to believe that Patanjah and Katy^yana did not belong 
to the same country, I have shown elsewhere.' 


1 Namely, at p 124, above [N B. U ] 

17 (R G, Bbandarjcar's fVoris, Yol IJ 



REPLY TO PROFESSOR WEBER. 

[From the Indian Antiquary, Volume, II. 1873, pp 238-40] 

( Prof Weber replied to Sir R. G Bhandarkar’s observations, and the 
following is the latter’s final roply.— N B. XI ) 

Professor Weber does not, so far as I can see, refute ni) argu- 
ment for inferring from the passage about Puspanutra I ha\c 
brought forward, that Patanjali was a contemporary of tha 
monarch, nor does he assign his o\\ n reasons for differing from 
me In the passage containing the words “Ilia Puspamitram 
) ajax amah," Patanjali does not merely speak of Puspamitra’s 
sacrifices as one In ing aftei him might do, but he speaks of them 
in a definite manner If those words illustrate the rule that the 
present tense (Lat) denotes actions that ha\ e begun but not ended, 
and if, again, Puspanutra was a historical pcisonage, and not a 
mere Gnus, it certainly does, in my opinion, follow that the 
action of sacrificing had not ended when the passage was written. 
If we were in these days required to gi\e an instance of such a 
rule, an instance containing the name of a historical personage, 
should w e gi\ e such a one as cc Johnson edits the Rambler,” or 
“Gibbon is wanting the History of the Decline and Fall ? ” Would 
not on the contrary, our instances be such as “ Drs Bohtlingk 
and Roth are compiling a Dictionary of Sanskrit ? ” I think we 
should use such as this latter, for in the former the actions of 
editing and w'ntmg have long been over, and consequently they 
would be of no use to illustrate the rule, which specially requires 
that they should not be on er I perfectly agree w ith w’hat Professor 
Weber says in the quotation he gives from his essay, and I my- 
self always thought tbat Dr Goldstucker’s inference Irorn the in- 
stance about Kashmir w as extremely weak But I contend that my 
instance in not one containing merely the “ first person, ” but it 
is one in the present tense, and given purposely to illustrate, the 
use of that tense m a certain sense, and that sense, therefore, the 
present tense in the instance given must have The passage is 
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cx.icth Mimlat to Arttmd Y.nan.th Saketam, the historical value 
of which is admitted b\ Professor Weber The translation Pro- 
fc‘-\p' hdir^no. of the passage under discussion does not seem 
to remove the oWupu in which he sa)s mine was shrouded. 

With regard to the second point, ] must complain of Professor 
Weber’s not belies mg what ] say with regard to myself The 
exigencies of the controversv do not, I think, require this I again 
distmeth state that the reason why 1 was silent as regards Dr 
Goldsuicker's second instance, was that I did not agree with him m 
hts interpretation of it, and ntv object in the article w^as not to 
cnticire him, but to throw additional light on the date of Parahjah 
I considered his rendering verx questionable when I first read the 
booh, about ten xcarx ago, and some time before I wrote an article 
m the Native Opinion reviewing his theory of Pamm’s techni- 
cal terms ' Me principal reason was the impropriety of speak- 
ing of a sect or school as besieged And I had, and have, a feel- 
ing that the names ol the Buddhistic Schools generally known to 
Sanskrit authors could not have originated so early. Dr Kern’s 
book I saw and glanced o\ci the preface of it, several }ears ago, 
but I did not rembember his explanation of the xxord Madhyamika 
when 1 wrote tuv article m the Indian Antiquary, Vol I p 259, 
though I tiwaxs thought the word meant some such thing 
But soon after the article appeared, and before Professor Weber’s 
criticism on it was receixed, 1 read Dr. Kern’s Preface again, so 
that it w as not Professor Weber that first directed my attention 
to it. 

Now to come to Professor Webers remarks on my article 1 2 
[ Indian Antiquar} Vol II p 69 J. The Proiessor still adheres 
to his interpretation of the passage Mathurayafi Pit tali' 
putratn ptirxam And lus reason is Paranja Jr’s use of the 
word Vyaxahita m that connection, which he thinks means 
* distance ’ Now- the W'ord Vyaxahita, so far as I know. 


1. This essay 1 b printed here later. I 25. B, tl. ] 

2. Printed in this Vohitne, pp. 108ff [ K. B, tJ, J 
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never means ‘ distance 5 but ‘covered/ ‘ concealed, ’ or ‘sepa- 
rated’ by something intervening, as, for instance, England 
is Vyavahita from us, by several countries and seas intenening , 
or in the w ord Ramena, r is Vyavahita from n by a, m, and e 
The context of the passage in Patanjah is shortly this — In the 
Sutra Acah parasmm purvavidhau the question is with reference 
to what standard is the wrnrd Puna or ‘ preceding ’ to be under- 
stood ? For a time he takes the Nimitta, or condition of a 
grammatical change, to be the standard, and says that the princi- 
pal example of this Sutra, viz patvya or mndvya is also explained 
or shown to fit with the rule on this supposition How does it fit ? 
The state of the case in Patvya is this — First we have Patu 
then i the femimne termination changed to y and after that, a, the 
termination of the instrumental singular This last is the Nimitta 
of the chage of the previous I to y Then w hat is to be done bv 
applying the Sutra is to regard y as a vowel and change the u 
of patu to v But sa^s the objector, the rule in the Sutra does not 
apply here on the supposition } ou ha\ e made, for the u ol Papa 
is not puna from a, xvhich is the Nimitta, as it is separated from 
it by y substituted for 1 Then, says the original speaker, the 
word Purva is used not onfy to signify a thing that immediately 
precedes another, but also to signify' one that precedes but is sepa- 
rated from it by something intervening, as m such expressions as 
this “ Patahputra is purvam from Mathura,” in which Pun am 
is used though several places mten 7 ene between the tw o towns — 
Now, it is plain that this is given as a phrase m use and current 
among the people to sene as an authority for taking Puna in a 
certain sense, and therefore, if Professor Weber’s inference is 
correct, all people using the expression, 1 e , the Sanskrit-speaking 
population of India, must have lived to the east of Patahputra — 
The onlv proper meaning therefore is “ Patahputra is to the east 
of Mathura ” And even if vv e take Professor Weber’s explanation, 
“ Patahputra is before Mathura,” it does not follow that the 
speaker, supposing he was Patanjah — which however is not the 
cate— wav to the cast of Patahputra, any more than it docs when I 
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and says that the words contained in it are Deccam v.ords 
cannot understand the connection between this passage and the 
one quoted by Professor Weber about the use of Sarasi in the 
South What has that to do with the circumstance of this bung 
a Vartika ? If Professor Weber means to show that Patanjah 

was acquainted with the lingual usages prevailing in the South, 

1 do not deny that he was, and it is just the lingual usages in 
that part of the country that are noticed e\ en here But this 
does not destroy the character of the passage as a Vartika It 
must be a Vartika for the above reasons hence my inference 
that K&tyiyana was a southerner. The Professor is inclined to 
account for allusions to southern usage contained in the Malta* 
bha§ya from the fact that it was preserved in books in the South, 

1 e., probably, he thinks them interpolations Are we similarly 
to think that the Mahabhasya was preserved in books and unfair- 
ly treated by the people of Suraspra, by the Kambojas, and by 
the Pracyas and Madhyamas, because it contains allusions to 
their usage also 1 ? 

Inferiority in rank there is in Patanjah in comparison with 
Katyayana It does not matter if Patanjali’s views are adopted 
by Kaiya^a and others They are so adopted because he was 
the last of the three Mums When the three Mums difier, the 
rule for one’s guidance is Yathottaram nrumnam pramanyam 
the later the Muni, the greater the authority But still Panim is 
always regarded as first in rank, Katyayana second, and Patanjah 
third 

I need not say anything on the few' remaining points. 
Professor Weber has made one or two admissions, and as to the 
rest, I leave it to my readers to judge of the merits of the con- 
troversy I reserve one point for discussion on some future 
occasion, especially as Professor Weber has not given prominence 
to it now. 1 do not believ e that the Vakyapadlya and the 
Bljatarafigini afford evidence of the Mahabha$ya having been 
tampered with by Ca ndracary a and others They appear to me 
1 See page 62, ed by BaUantine. 




ACARYA, THE FRIEND OF THE STUDENT , AND THE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE THREE ACARYAS. 

[From the Indian Antiquara , 1 S 76 , Volume V, pp 345 tf. ] 

When I closed my controversy with Prof Weber on some 
points connected with the Mahabhasya, I said I reserved one 
question for discussion on a future occasion, and stated my be- 
lief that the Vakyapadiya and the Rajataraifgini did not afford 
evidence of the Mahabhasya having been tampered with by 
CandrScilrya and others 1 1 am very glad so see that Prof Kielhorn 
has taken up this question, and discussed it in a very able and 
thorough mannei, in the last number of this Journal 1 agree 
with all that he has said, though I should translate the passage 
in the Vakyapadiya somewhat ditrerentlj , but as the differences 
are unimportant, and have no beanng on the main point, »it is 
not necessary to state them. 

There are, however, some points alluded to by Prof Kielhorn 
on v, hich I have been thinking for some time He has shown 
that the word Acarya occurring in the first 240 pages of the 
Benares edition of the Mahabhasya, when it is used to denote a 
specific individual, refers to Pamm or Katyayana, but never to 
Patarqah, except in one instance pointed out b) Nagojibhatta. 
Prof Kielhorn expresses his doubts as .regards the correctness of 
Nagoji’s remark, and I also think Nagopbhatta is wrong In 
a case of this kind, the great grammarian, who flourished only 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, can be no great authority if 
we can adduce cogent reasons for differing from him And I 
believe there are such reasons in the present case The passage 
in which the word occurs is this — 

1 Chap. I p 10a, Benares lith ed — qrr 

1 sarft mil w i ring 5 1 


1 Indian Antiquarr, Vol. II p 240 [equal to this Yohimo, p 134-N B U.) 
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The expression 3 TTRW r^Yrror^atz occurs m several places in the 
MahAbhJxva, in all of which we ha\c to understand K.ityayana 
bv the term strut for instance — 


2 . j. yj, p. 271, Benares lith cd — 

zr 

infer 1 fktrtu ^ trixft R steft sr^r. 

^fnRnrrmhiPr 1 

5 II I . p 5 J 6a — &c. ns aho\e . H^RPT: 

mqnRmrmr mr?fn^ 1 

4. II j. p joi — mr«r fSrrmfmn'^HT ffa i 

tr 

^T^rrf: 5tF^ 1 w r <rrssr 3>fu ui ui witf i 

5- HI. 3 p 95 —ft zpi ftw T S wntfmwtfr fi i cf^r u pf - a g' -gyu r- 
0" *' 

wrroir tr^tnfertrxiT 1 

6 HI 3 p 97a ,— TiapTifi ftr wiarpwldmivrTf w- 

1 tfcrnrnr: nw n^nr^rrt sT g ar fi y uiftfl 1 

7. IV 3 p. 76 — tritwr (as in 2 and 3 ) ..rr^Ri*? 1 

tr ®> 

8. IV. 3. p. 86 .— ft^ fTrti4iui4)n j -M wwl'Sfcl j cEfranr 

zr 

9 V 1 p 12 — c^tf QsiiTm T ^N^w 3rTt ^ 

2T 

* 5 rnf ^g - ^pgrr^re ftBrvuT B^fmrmfR 1 
10. V. 1. p 19 — ^fT^T- 

S 1 

t?R % sm% atMrMdWK T g ^? wfff 1 

n. V 3. p. jjn — IN' 1 crafpsmf- 


Now we see that in all these instances, the sentence indicated by 
Strr> which stands m the place of an object to the verb 3T^T5r%, 
is a Virtika, for it is explained just before by Pat anjah, as all 
18 I R. G. Bbfindarkar’s works, Vol. I J 
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Vartikas are 1 Hence the expression refers 

unqestionably to Katyiiyana. Are we then to understand that in 
the first only out of these eleven passages it refers to Patanjali ? 
Surely the evidence afforded by the other ten, occurring as they 
do in different parts of the Mahabhasya, is sufficient to warrant 
us in declaring that in Ho t also the expression refers to Katja- 
yana The reason why Hagopbhatta understands Patanjali b) 
the term Acarya here is this — The author of the Mahabhasya 
tells us in his comments on the Varttha ‘Siddhe Sabdartha &c. that 
the word Siddha has been used at the beginning for the sake of 
Mangala, 1 e , because it is an auspicious term, and such a term 
used at the beginning of a Sastra conduces to the success of that 
Sastra The beginning, then, of the Sastra composed by Katya- 
yana, 1 e the first of his Vartikas, is Siddhe ^abdartha &c If so, 
all that precedes this Varttka, including the aphorisms in which the 
uses of grammar are given, is not the work ol Katyayana These 
aphorisms, therefore, are to be ascribed to Patanjali himself, and 
hence the Acarya who sets forth the uses of grammar is the 
author of the Mahabhasya To this it may be replied that these 

i 

L There is a mistake m the Benares Edition in the last passage The 
VBrtika is not given separately from the BhSsya on it It is, however, so 
given in an old MS m my possession In passage No 3Pata5jali gives 
the suhatanoe of the VHrtika and does not quote it It is not necessary 
to discuss at length the question how a VSrtika is to be distinguished It 
is sufficient to Btate that one unfailing criterion is its being paraphrased 
or explained by Fatafijali Because ill the very fact that it is so para- 
phrased shows that it must be the work of another person than the one who 
paraphrases it , (2) Fatafijali himself incidentally mentions KStySyana 
as the author of some of these aphorisms, and callB him the VKrtikakSra 
( See I 101a, ILL 64a, III 26a, &c ), while he speaks of the author gene- 
rally as .ScSrya, in conneotion with a great many others, without naming 
him, (3) PSqim s Sutras are never so paraphrased, tbongh they may 
form the subject of a long discussion, and (4) most of the aphorisms so 
paraphrased by Patafijah are expressly called Vgrtikss by Kniyata and 
other grammarians Very rarely the dicta of other icSry&s are also 
paraphrasad, but they are introduced by suoh on expression as ^ 3^ 
Indicative of the authorship , while no suoh expression is used in introduc- 
ing a Vaniks. Prof GoldstVcker does not seem to have called this cri- 
terion in Question 
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aphorisms are <imph iniroducioiv, while theicgniai Slstra logins 
with Siddlic Sabdiriln &c. The provision for Manga la is there- 
fore made m this, and nm in the preceding one s, just as Pimni 
secures Mahgala m the first of his regular SQtras, vjy , Vyddhira- 
daica and not in the Prntv.lh.Ua-.Stitras There is, therefore, no 
itnpropnctv tn ascribing thsse introductory aphorisms to Katya- 
\ vna. And the whole manner in which they are stated and ex- 
plained b\ P.it.iujali. and the evidence of the ten passages contain- 
ing the egression sirtrtir wn^rr, &c,, require that we should so 
a ascribe them to him 

If, then, K HU} ana is the AcSrj.i alluded to in passage No. r, 
this passage and the few lines that picccdc it enable us to deter- 
mine the character, nature, and object of Katyityana’s work. 
Patahjah tells us that m the times preceding his own, after a 
Brthmann boj’s Upanayana ccremonv was performed, grammar 
was the first thing taught to him, and the study of the Veda 
followed In his ( or rather K.itUj ana’s) time, however, Veda 
was first taught, and after that was gone over, they said “The 
Ycdic words we have learnt from the Vedas, and the words current 
in popular usage vve know' from that usage Grammar, therefore, 
is useless " Tor these students,” we are told,” whose feeling is 
thus opposed, the Acarya (Katyayana) expounds the Sastra/ 

( sav ing) 'These are the uses , grammar should be studied ” In 
the comment on Siddhc sabd.lrtlia, &c we are also told, as remark- 
ed above, that Katyayana uses the word Siddha at the beginning, 
that it may augur well for the “ great stream of the &astra " 
We thus see that what Katyayana proposes to himself is the com- 
position or edition of a Sastra, and to attract students to it he 
explains ns uses And it appears to me that the opening words 

/ 

1 N5gojibhat$a understands by the term SSstrn here “the explanation 
of the uses of grammar ” But there is no reason to restrict the term thus 
Besides "the explanation of the uses of grammar’’ can with no propriety 
be called a SCstra Before and after, Potafijah uses the term in the sense 
of the whole soienoe of grammar SSstra also properly signifies “a rule" 

Tt is, however, immaterial to the argument m the text in what s$nse w$ 
take it 
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of the Mahabhasya 3TEr I are Katyityana’s words, and 

form a Vartika, notwithstanding w hat Kaiyaty says about them 
For they are explained by' Patanjali, ]ust as all V.lrtikas are ; and 
to suppose that this alone of similar aphorisms was composed by 
him, and commented on with all the formality of a scholiast, is, 
I think, unreasonable There appears no reason why m this 
particular case Patanjali should have resorted to this plan If he 
wanted to say that he now began the SabdJnusJsanaiastra, he 
might have done so more directly than by composing an aphorism 
and commenting on it ' 

From the passages quoted abo\e, it seems that the verb Anvi- 
caste is used by Patanjali as characteristic of the work of K.1tya- 
yana, as describing specifically what he did His own work 
Patanjali calls Vyakhyana, and frequently uses the verb Vyakhya- 
syamah J There is another word that is used in controversial writ- 
ing, and occurs in the Mahabhasy a, also, which is derived from 
the same root, viz Pratyakhyana The differences in the senses 
of these words must be due to the prepositions or Upasargas 
that are used in each case Pratyakhyana is speaking against or 
refuting a thing , Vyakhyana is speaking about a thing, or away, 
in varied ways, in detail , of a thing, i e , writing a commentary 
on it, and Anvakyana must mean f speaking in accordance with, 
agreeably to, or to the same purpose as a thing’ The word is used 
with reference to Katyayana in other forms in two other places, 
where it is contrasted with teaching something new 2 3 If, then, 
it properly denotes what Katyayana did mostly, if not altogether, 
with reference to Panmi’s Sutras, his work must be m accordance, 


X It is only modern authors that say that the Vartikas begin with 
Siddhe sabdErtha, &c, 

2 MahEbhasya, I p 13a, I p 42, I p 49, III 67a, and many other 
places 


3 I p 22a & b \ 

T* 3th i 

T 1 wrawytyt i 



I III p 58a, 


I gR 
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tn lupin c. in ) artnm with, Panini’s, i. e. explain, dev elope, or 
support the l.utcr. That the woid ‘AnviMiyana* is peculiarlj' 
applicable to K.ltv.lv.ina's work is also cofumed by the fact that 
this is called Anutamra in the Y.ikyapadiva ’ For these reasons 
it :s clear that kM\3\ ana’s object in composing Jus work was to 
Itm'b grammar, first, hj developing and explaining Panmi, and 
then supplementing him, and not “to find fault with him,” as 
the late Prof, Goldsuickci thought. The Yyakhvana of the work 
of tins author dirccth, and that of P.lnmi indirectly, w f as what 
Pannjnli proposed to himself He himself explains what the 
duties of one who undertakes tins task are. “Not only,” says 
he, “does the division of a Stitta into the individual words which 
compose it constitute Yv.Fkhv.lna, but example, counter-example, 
and the words to he understood or supplied, al] these taken to- 
gether mike up Yvakhv.Fna To explain the VSrtikas thus in 
detail, to discuss the Sutras, and occaxionlv to gne supplemen- 
tary rules (Istis) where ncccssarv, was Patanjah’s mam object, 
and not to refute K.ltv.lynna. 

Now , if we look into the Mah.Ibh.Fsv a, we shall find this view' of 
the relations of the three Munis amply confirmed In fact, the 
instances in w Inch there is no refutation of one by another, but 
simply an explanation of the words, or the beaming of the words, 
of the earlier sage by the later one, are so many that it is difficult 
to see how any other view can be maintained Not to go very 
far for the present, none of the eleven passages quoted above con- 
tains or is followed by a refutation, while they all give some expla- 


1 Prof Kielhom’s article, Ind Ant., Vol V. p 247, notes 

i 1 P 1Sa * By the way, this passage 

juEtiflos those who ascribe the examples contained in the MahSbhasya to 
Patafijali, and draw historical inferences from them with regard to his age 
and other matters For we are here told that It is the business of the 
author of VySlthySna to give examples There is little reason, then, to 
suppose that the examples werp handed down from the time of PS^inj tp 
ggtySyaaa. 
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nation No. i explains w hy Katya} ana gives the uses of grammar , 
in No 2 Kdtyiiyana is spoken of as making a rule calculated to 
restrict the operation of another hid dow r n by himself In the 
VSrtika in No 3, Katvavana tells us that another Vartika oflns 
\\ Inch is likely to supersede P.'inim VIII 1 24, ought not to do 
so, in the one in No. 4 he explains the word Amadesa used m 
Pamm II 4 32, in that in No 5 he tells us in xvhat relation the 
words Kartr and Knrman occurmg m Pamm III 3. 127 are to 
be taken, in the one in No 6 he explains Pamm III 3 M 1 * 

and clears a doubt that natural!} arises, in that in No 7 he says 
that a Vartika of his should not supersede Pamm IV. 3 6, in 

the one in No 8 he explains the word Etavoh occurmg in Pamm 
IV 3 143, m that m No 9 he tells us that the words Dvi and 

Tn occurmg in Pamm V 1 30 are to be taken on to the next 
Sutra only, 1 e , the\ applv to these tw T o Sutras alone, in that in 
No 10, that the termination given m the last Sutra is to be 
brought on to this, and not the one in the previous Sutra ; 
and in No n the Vartika explains to what the pronoun Etayoh 
occurring mV 3. 20 refers 

But let us examine the Bkasj a more closely In the Vartikas 
on I 2 1, Katjayana explains that what Pamm means by saying 
that certain terminations are lira; and nra is, that before those 
terminations, those rules are to be applied to the preceding roots 
that are laid down with reference to such terminations as ha\e act- 
ually got an indicatory t or in them,- 1 e Panmi attributes the 
properties or 1%^ to thoSe terminations, though they have 
not got or ^ in them Before coming to this conclusion, how- 
ever, the author of the Vartikas refutes three other ways of 
taking this and the following Sutras that may be suggested 
KatySyana then gives reasons why is attributed to some ter- 
minations, and rrw to others, and why one same property /§Tr=r 
or f|-^r is not mentioned wath regard to all. In all this Patahjali 
confines himself to a detailed explanation of the Vartikas, and 
there is no refutation of any one of them 

On 1 4 r4, there is only one Vartika m which Katytyana ex- 
plains why the word Anta is used in the Sutra, and infers that m 
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other Sutras m which technical terms are defined, those terms signify 
only the terminations that may have been mentioned, afad not 
the words ending with those terminations, — 1 e for instance Gha 
signifies only the terminations Tara and Tama, and. not Gauritara 
or Gauritama Patanjali does not make any adverse remark, 
but explains the Vartika On III 1 1 . 1 34, KatySyana remarks that 
the last termination Ac must be stated generally as applicable 
to all roots, because there ,ue such forms as Bhava and Sava 
Why, then, does Panini lay down the Gana, Pac and others, 
and teach the addition of the termination to those roots ? Katya- 
yana himself tells us, it is because m this way he may be able to 
add some indicatory letter or Anubandhas to some of the roots, 
and to prevent the application of special rules to others On the 
next Sutra the author of the Vartikas remarks that the termina- 
tion Ka should be taught as applicable to the roots indicated in the 
Stitra, only when they have a preposition prefixed, for when with- 
out a preposition, the roots have forms made up by the addition of 
another, which necessitates the change of the vowel to its Guna 
Then he himself answers this by saying, " No, it should not be 
so taught, because we have such forms as Budha and others, ” 
i.e., forms made up by the addition of Ka On III 2, 123, the first 
two Vartikas require that the use of the present tense (Bhavanti) 
should be taught in cases which the Sutra is supposed not to in- 
clude , in the las: three, we are told that the Sutra does extend 
to these cases also, and reasons are given to show how it does. 
Patanjali has no adverse remark. 

In all these instances, Kltyayana simply gives an Anvakhyana 
or explanation of the Sutras, and Patanjali agrees with him , and 
such instances may be multiplied to any extent Of course, it 
is not to be denied that often there are adverse criticisms on 
Panini, and that Patahjali defends him and refutes Katyayana, 1 e , 
makes Pratyakhy 3 na as well as V\akh) 3 na of the Vartikas But 
Patanjali not seldom refutes Panini also, 1 e. makes Pratyakhjana 
of the Sutras, the expression sttr tffrl 1 occunng pretty 

often. On the other hand, he often says with regard to the 
Vartikas, &c To show the nature of the Great 
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Commentary generally as regards this subject, I will here give a 
short analysis of a portion of the Bhnsya on the Angadhihara m 
the order in which the Sutras occur there, not here selecting my 
instances 

1 srjfRT VI 4 i Katyay ana settles the meaning of the gen. 
spfW, Patahjali does not refute Katyayana gives the objects ot 
the Angadhihara, and says that that they may be attained other- 
wise than by r having such an Adhikara Patahjali agrees while 
Kaiyata re-establishes that Adhikara 

2 In VI 4 2, Katyay ana raises an objection and answers 
it Patahjali accepts this explanation, but proposes also another 

3 In VI 4 3, Katyay ana justifies the use of for 
stTfit, Patahjali does not refute 

4 &c VI 4. 12 Katyayana in the Vartikas explains 
this Sutra in a manner to avoid the lengthening of the penulti- 
mate vowel of necessitated by the Sutra 3 t 3 *rTM^ &c. VI 

4. 15- 

5 &c VI 4 14 Katyayana finds fault, Patahjali 

agrees 

6. &c. VI. 4 16 Katy ayana finds fault, not explicitly 

but tacitly. Patahjali avoids the objection by re-arranging the Sutra. 
A Vartika on another point is refuted by Patahjali 

7 sps &c VI 4 19 Katyay ana shows that if feg; comes 
down to this Sutra, n must be inserted in the Sutra tPsrg^sr &c., 
VID 2 36, and it must have gse, 1 e. prefixed to it This is 
done in that Sutra The Vartikas therefore explain that 
does come down Patahjali does not refute 

8 &-c VI 4 22 Katy ly ana refers to his explanation 

of the objects of considering t grammatical operation to be 
given under VI 1 86, explains the sense and gives the objects 

of the stTvrr^TWT* These last, Patahjali shows, may be attained 
m other ways, and thus makes nuux-um of them Then objections 
tp this Adhikara are raised by Katyayana, and answered by Patahjali 
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explaining 3 T^ as equivalent to Then follows a Vartika 

stating cases m which, when v e take this Adhikara to extend to 
the beginning of Bhadhikara, ve arrive at incorrect forms , and 
another giving other cases when the same result ensues, if we 
take it to extend to the end ot that Adhikara Patanjali refutes 
these Vartikas by showing that the correct forms are arrived at, 
whether we take the one or the other as the limit of the Adhikara. 

9. STP 5 T &c. VI. 4 23 No Vartikas. 

10. 3 TT^t%f &c. VI 4. 24. There are five supplementary of 
corrective Vartikas, two of which are refuted by Patanjali. 

ir. smr 5? &c. VI. 4. 34. The Vartika is refuted by re-cast- 
ing the Sutra. 

12. &c. VI. 4. 37 VI. 4. 38, as it is, would lead to 
wrong forms Katyayana therefore proposes to re-cast these two , 
Patafijak does not object. 

13. m- aft, &c. VI. 4. 40. Two supplementary Vartikas; 
neither refuted by Patanjali 

14. 5 RWf &c. VI 4. 42. Patanjali discusses the connection 
of 5^, and in the end divides the Sutra into two, so as to render 
the use of unnecessary Then follows an explanatory Var- 
tika, which is discussed and defended by Patanjali at great length. 

15 VI. 4. 43. Patanjali says the word 

might well have been omitted in this Sutra, as unnecessary. 

« Another ” says that even the word 5Jty; might be omitted. 
There is no Vartika 

id. VI. 4. 46 A Karika, very likely by Patanjali 

himself, gives the purposes of this Adhikara , and they are dis- 
cussed in detail afterwards No Vartikas. 

17. VI 4 47 Some explanation by Patanjali. Then 
follow three, Vartikas on a certain point, which are refuted by 
Patanjali. 

18. atfit VI. 4. 48. Vartika ^refuted by taking as equi- 
valent to 

19 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’* Works, Vol. I. J 
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19 ^ VI 4 49 Katya) ana gncs undesirable effects 
of taking q- as two letters Y and A, and of taking it as Y only 
Patanjali says one may take it either way , and the faults pointed 
out by Katyayana are explained a a ay 

20 VI 4 51 Patahjah decides that the word srr^i? 
in this Sutra is unnecessary, and explains the next Sutra in a 
manner to avoid the objections that mat arise He also recasts 
VI. 4 55 There is no Vartika 

21. HETRr VI 4 52 Katyavaha discusses, and explains 
the reason of using the word here Patanjali says this word, 
and even the whole Sutra, might be omitted, and recasts VII 2. 
26, in a manner to include the sense of this A Vartika follows) 
which is refuted 


22 -oW lHmi &c VI 4 55 There are three Vartikas showing 
what rules should be laid down if we should ha\e as an Unadi 

termination, and w hat if These last are actually laid down 
by Papim, says Patanjali 

23. rtR &c. VI 4 5 6 Katyayana brings objections to the 

reading and settles that it should be opjpj^fa;, Patanjali 

does not object 

24. frmn VI. 4. 57 sntf should hat e its indicatory sign cS 

here, obs erves Katyayana, to prevent the application of this rule 
to stwrfr Patanjali applies the Panbhasa See. and 

refutes the Vartika 


23. ttuxtx &c VI 4 62 Patanjali discusses at great length 
the relations of the words ^TTTO^ort , ??, and Then, m a 

Kanka which must be a ttributed to him, are set forth the purposes 
of attributing to these terminations after these roots 

This is followed b } Vartikas, ln the first of which the reason for 

u U i C ° f thc ^° rd IS S lven > and m the second we are told 
t at pre\ails o\er the Sotra which lays down to as a 

au sutute for 5% in thc precatne The next nto proxide that 

WW t Sl meS ! 0r ^ ,?t0 80 ’ 2nd? to smd y> " hlch are. used 
thc aroist, should not be used here. This, we are 
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told, follows from the context of this Sutra, No adverse remarks 
from Patafijali, 

We thus see (i) that Katyayana explains and supports the Sutras, 
sometimes by raising questions about them and answering them, 
sometimes without resorting to this procedure , (2) that he 
amends them, and thus must be understood to criticize them, 
or find fault with them ; and (5) that he supplements them, 
Patanjali (1) comments on the Yartikas m accordance with his own 
definition of Vyakhyana , (2) agrees with Katyayana ; (3) refutes 
him , (4) recasts Panim’s Sutras, (5) affirms that they, or a word 
or words in them, are not wanted, even m cases when Katyayana 
justifies them or defends Panim ; (6) discusses and explains Sfitras 
or words in them, notwithstanding that there is no Vartika , and 
(7) gives supplementary rules called Isps, which, however, occur 
very rarely, very little being left for him to do in this respect, by 
predecessors. It w ill thus appear that in writing the Vartikas, Katya- 
yana dtd “mean to justify and to defend the rules of Panim” also, and 
that a Vartika is often “a commentary which explains,” and that the 
Mahabhasya contains such varied matter, arguments of such length, 
so consistent, so well connected and so subtle, that it by no means 
deserves the title of “a skilful compilation of the yiews of Pitnim's 
critics and df their refutation by Patanjali,” or of a “mere refuta- 
tion of Katyayana ,” or of “a synopsis of arguments for and against 
the details of Pam m’s system, or a controversial manual ” The 
only tenable theory is that Katyayana’s work is an edition of Panini 
with notes, explanatory, critical, and supplementary, and that 
Patanjali’s is a commentary on this edition, explaining in detail 
the notes of Katyayana, but discussing at length all points connect- 
ed with the system of Panim and with grammar generally, whether 
Katyayana notices them or not, in a manner favourable or other- 
wise to his author The object of both was the same, viz , to 
teach grammar by following and explaining the system of Panini, 
endeavouring to perfect it, even though this sometimes required 
a remodelling of bis Sutras or their entire refutation, and to com- 
plete it by supplying the omissions and bringing up the know- 
ledge of Sansknt grammar conveyed therein to their own times 



THE MAURYA-PASSAGE IN THE MAHABHASYA 

[From the Indian Antiquary, 1887, p. 156 ff ] 

In the first number of the new Vienna Oriental Journal, just 
received, there is an article by my honoured friend, Dr Kielhorm 
in -which he brings forward some objections against the interpre- 
tation of the Maurya-passage in the Mahabhasya given by other 
scholars. As I am one of these last, and as Dr. Kielhorn invites 
criticism on his observations by saying he would “ be glad to 
be corrected by others, ” and that his reason for writing on the 
subject is “ to give others an opportunity of removing his 
difficulties, ” I will here endeavour, to the best of my ability, 
to answer the difficulties raised by him. 

The first expression, to the translation of which my friend 
objects, is Yas tv Etah His objections in this, as well as in the 
other cases, are based on the supposition that the translations 
already given are opposed to the sense that the several expres- 
sions have in other parts of the Mahabhasya , and it will be my 
duty to show that my translation, at least, is not so opposed. 
Dr Kielhorn says that ( excepting, so for as bis observation goes, 
a single passage ) the pronoun Etad in such expressions as Ya 
esah, Yad etad, Ya ete, &c , does not refer to something stated 
before , but expresses a thing well-know n, a thing to be met 
with generally in ordinary life That it has the sense men- 
tioned by him in the instances he quotes, is unquestionable 
But this sense it derives from the fact that primarily, ir means 
' this , ’ i e it denotes c proximity ’ Now, the world in which 
a man moves and with which he is intimately acquainted, is from 
that point of view regarded by him as being ' near, ’ 1 e having 
proximity. Hence, everybody in that world is spoken of as 
'this , ( 1 ) but this is not the only way in which things come 
to have nearness or proximity. They may become near because 
hey are actually before one , or, m the case of a writer, (2) 
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because lie has just mentioned them, or (3) is going to mention 
them. Dr. Kielhorn has given instances from the Mahabhisya, 
in which Etad with Yad has the first sense. I will give others m 
whicli it has the two other senses. Two of my instances* have 
Jdam for Tad ; winch, however, makes no difference whatever. 

a. Vol. I p. 10, 1 : Ye capy ete bhavato prayukta 
abhimatah sabdii &c The words alluded to here have been 
given by Patafijali before, at the beginning of the argument. 

b. Vol. I. p. 31, last line, Ya esa bhavata varnanfim 
arthavattayam hetur upadistd’rthavanto varna, &c. This Hetu 
has been given before and is here repeated. 

c. Vol II. p. 86, 1 3 Ya ete samjnayam vidhiyante tesu 
&c These have been mentioned just before 

d. Vol II p. 19, 1 . 19. Yad etat tfntracor grahanam &c 
The Sutra in which the affixes here spoken of occur, has been 
quoted just before 

e. Vol. II. p 326,|1. 19. Na vaisa yukto vipratisedho yo’yam 
ano mayataS ca. The Vipratisedba has been given in the last 
but one Varttika. 

f Vol III p 238,1.9 Yat tv idam Varttikak 5 rah pathan &c. 
What is referred to by Idam has been mentioned before, and .is 
here repeated 

Vol II. p 139, 1 19. Vepi hy ete’ta uttaram pratyayah 
sisyanta &c Ete refers to the terminations that follow 

Here there are five instances m which Etad with Yad, and two 
in which Idam with Yad, denote "proximity’ to the passage in 
which they occur. In six of these cases, the pronoun refers to 
things mentioned before, and in one, to things mentioned after- 
wards And I dare say a good many more instances will be 
found, if a diligent search is made for them. I do not see why 
Patafijali should not, in the nature of things, use Etad to denote 
this sort of proximity, and restrict himself to that conceived to 
<?xist in things well-known to us. And the expression, or its 
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several senses, are by no means peculiar to Patanjah, but are to 
be found in the language itself The following instances occur 
to me at the present moment , and doubtless a long list can be 
made out if necessary * — 

Yeyam prete vicikitsa manusye, — Katha-Upanisad ( 3 or 1 ) 
Ya esa suptesu jagarti &c, — Ibid (i) 

Yoyam yogas tvaya proktah, — Bhagavadglta, Ch 6 , v 35. (2) 
Yad etad anumaranam nama tad aumsphalam, — Kadambarl (0 
Yoyath baddho yudhi parikaras tena vo &c — Uttara-Rama- 
canta — Act V, (2) 

Yenjnena jagatsu IChandaparasur, &c — Yiracarita Act II, (2). 

Yah punar ayam ante’paro vikalpa See. Samkara-Bhasya, Vol. I. 
(Bibl Ind ) p 434, 1 2 (2) 

So that it does not appear to me that there is anything pecu- 
liar to Patanjali in this respect He has used the expression 
under notice in those senses in which it is used elsewhere 
Thus Yas tv etah . in the Maurya passage, may, if the context 
require it, be taken to refer to some of the images already men- 
tioned c 

Now as to the word Samprati Purdkalpa means ‘ancient 
time,’ a time so remote that nobody has a definite conception of 
it, and Adyatve, as opposed to it, signifies ‘modem times ’ But 
this is not the sense we require m the present passage, accor- 
ding to my translation For the Maurya family became extinct 
only about thirty-five years before Patanjah wrote, 
according to Prof Goldstucker’s view and mine ; and 
consequently the time when it reigned cannot be spoken of 
as Purakalpa The word Samprati denotes ‘now’, as opposed to 
a past time which is definite and not \ery remote, and this is 
exactly the sense required in the passage under discussion Dr 
Kielhorn, ho\\e\er, is led to think, from some of the instances 
quoted b\ him, that the past time, implied by the present which 
the word Samprati denotes, must refer to the same thing as that 
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the present condition of w inch is expressed by that 'word, . But 
this is by no menus necessary 1 or Niv.isa (Vol II p 314, 2. 7} 
is spoken of by Patanjah as the place where one lues now, while 
Abhijana is the place where his ancestors lived Here the past 
time implied b\ the word Snmpmii or 'now/ is not the past of 
the man whose present Xi\. Isa is spoken of , but refers to his 
ancestors And t\cn the sense attached to the word by Dr. 
Kiclhorn does not go entire]} against my interpretation of the 
passage. We shall only hate to suppose that the images now 
under worship were the same as those sold by the Mauryas, and 
not like them, or belonging to the same class with them But 
this wcw I have rejected, after considerable deliberation. 

The third expression the sense of which Dr.' Kielhorn dis- 
cusses, is Prakalpit.ih. Me thinks that PrakaJpaj^ati means c to 
fashion or make one thing out of another,’ ‘to produce a thing 
which did not exist before out of something else,’ and that it is 
cqunalenttoXirvartaj.it] I feci no hesitation in saying that 
this sense does not appear to me to be at all appropriate, whether 
in the Mababhfis\a or elsewdicre In the expressions in which 
the genitive is spoken of as Prakalpita, is the genitive really 
produced ? In grammar we speak of the Utpatti or production of 
a termination, when it is applied to a base which did not possess 
it before, as the accusative is Utpanna after the noun Kata and the 
termination kta after the root kr ( Vo] I p 441, 11 3, 4) Is 

the genttue so produced here and, if it is, why should Patanjah 
never use m the innumerable places wdiere the phrase occurs, the 
w ord UtpSdayau, as he does m these cases, or Nirvartayan, instead 
of Prakalpayati ? And how are we to translate the phrase Anu* 
svarab sthani yapam anunasikam prakalpayati (Vol I p 16)? 
that an original Anusvara produces a Yan to be Anunasika'? 
How can we produce a thing such ns a pot to be red? The 
w r ord produce or Utpatti is out of place here , w r e can only say 
that an additional quality Anunasikam is given to an existing 
thing Yan,, Again, when Patanjah says that the general rule 
operates after having Prakalpita the scope of the special rule (Vol. 
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I. p. 463, 1 . 2, Vol. n p 127, ^ S)> does he mean "after 
having produced the scope of the special rule ? Is not a ter 
having devised, arranged, or assigned scope to the special rule, 
the proper translation ? And, using the root in its primitive or 
non-causal from, when Patanjah says * Vyapadeso na prakalpatc 
Vol. I p 61, 1 21 ), [does he mean “ the appellation or des- 
enpuon is not produced” ? Is not “ the description does not 
fit,” the proper sense here ?” When he says S5.manyavisesau 11a 
prakalpete if what is general may become particular, and what 
is particular, general, he does not mean that Samanya and Visesa 
are not ‘produced, 5 but that they do not “ fit each other the 
relation ‘does not hold, 5 ‘is not intelligible,’ ‘not proper’, (V°^ 
I. p.172,1 3). Avak&sah prahlptah (Vol II. p 297,1 14) means 
the scope of the rules alluded to has been * de\ lsed ,’ ‘arranged’ or 
‘determined,’ not ‘produced 5 So also when Nigrahanam is said to 
be Se§apraklptyartham (Vol HI p 159,1 1), the sense cannot be 
that Ni is used m VI 3 43 for producing Sesa, for Sesa is not to be 
produced or transformed The word occurs in the very next SHtta } 
and being a relative term equivalent to, remainder 5 or ‘residue,’ it 
can have no sense if Ni, with reference to which it is the residue, is 
not admitted in VI 3 43 So then Sesapraklptyartham means 
‘for making Sesa fit in with, answer to, or correspond with 
something else, 5 for giving an intelligible sense to the word 
Again, if Patanjah meant by Prakalpayau the same thing « 
Nirvartayau, why does he, fond as he is of the former word, not 
use it when he has occasion to speak of the production of a. 
Gbata or a Kata, or of Odana, but use Nirvartayati or Karoti only ? 
Thus he speaks of the Nirvrtti of things which are made, not 
Praklpti , makes a man say to a potter Kuru ghatam, not Prfl 
kalpaya ghatam (Vol. I p. 7, 11 2 and 3 from bottom), uses the 
expressions Odanatn nirvartayati, not Odanatn prakalpayau (Vol. 
I P 33 2 . 1 tS), and Katam karoti, Katato kuru, Ghatam kuru 
several times (Vol 1 pp 440 and 441 , Vol. HI p 56, 1 8) 
and not Katam prakalpayau, fife. Sec, 
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The central idea cxprc^cd hv the root */Klp is that of a plan, 
t\Mcm, arrangement, device, mutual fitness or consistency. 
'Hie genin', e is Prahilptn hy tnc ablative m the place of the 
nominative in virtue of Panmi’n rule Tasmad ny uttarasya 1 c , 
it is devised, arranged for, led to by a logical necessity or condi- 
tions of propriety, and has thus to be understood The original 
Amiss Aro \ inam anuuAsikam prahaipayati.i c , 'devises or arranges 
that the Van which takes its place should be nasal/ The Anus- 
v.Ara is a reason vvhj the substituted Yan should be nasalucd. 
The general rule devises, arranges or plans out the scope of the 
special rule from the whole available region, and then operates 
(in the part that remains) Similarly in all the other instances 
given above, it will be seen that fitness, propriety, devising or 
planning is the sense involved. It will also be observed that 
that which is spoken of as the Prakalpaka is, or involves, a 
reason or a principle w’hich justifies, explains, or determines 
something else, and makes the Prakalpaka fit in with or answer 
to the Prakalpita , while that which is Nirvartaka produces a 
thing that did not exist before, and possesses voluntary agency 
only. Thus then, in the passage under discussion, the images 
were devised, fitted, or made to answer by the Mauryas who 
wanted gold, 1 c., to answer or fit in with their desire for gold, 
just as Sesa answers to or fits in with Ni in VI 3 43, or Visesa 
with SamAnya, or the Vyapadesa (description or appellation) with 
the nature of the thing alluded to , the genitive with the pre- 
vious ablative or the following locative, the Anunasikatva with 
the AnusvAra. and the province of the general rule with that of 
the special rule In other words, they were used as means fit 
for the end, the attainment of gold. 


30 { R. Q. Bh*ndsrkar‘« Work*, Voljl. 



A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE MAURY A-PASSAGE 
IN THE MAHABHASYA 

[From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XVI, 1887, p 17 2 f J 

In connection with my previous note on the Maurya-Passage 
in the Mahabhasya, at page 1 5 6ff. above, 1 I find that I have 
three more passages to quote, of the use of Etad or Idam with 
Yad , and it also appears to me desirable to put on record the full 
original passage, 2 which is the subject of discussion, in order that 
the readers of this Journal may have it for easy reference m 
understanding the point that is at issue 

The original passage, which is Patan jail’s comment on 
Psnim V 3. 99, runs — 

Apanya ity ucyate tatredam na sidhyati 5 >i\ah Skando Visakba 
lti t Kim karanam 1 Mauryair hiranyarthibhir archah prakalpitah 1 
Bhavet tSsu na syad l Yas tv etah samprati pQjarthas tasu 
bhavisyati l 

And the following are my additional instances in wluch Etad 
or Idam, with Yad, refers to things occurring before or to be 
mentioned afterwards — 

Vol II p hi, 1 18 Ye’py eta ita uttaram pratyayah 

Sisanta &c 

Vol III p. 277, 1 7 Ayukto’yam vipratisedho yo’jam 

gunasyettvottvayoS ca. 

Vol III p 385, 1 . 2 Yeyam sapadasaptadhyayyanukran- 

taitasyam ayam &c. 

I have stated m my previous note that I have rejected, after 
considerable deliberation, the view that the images spoken of m 

1 That is the Indian Antiquary Volume XVI, 1887. N B U 

2 Equal to this Volume, p 148 ff abor« N B U. 
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the passage as under worship now, were the same as those sold 
by the Mauryas. As, however, the revered Dr Bohtlingk seems, 
if I understand him right, to favour that view in his *Ein Versuch 
zur Bcilegung,’ See., 1 must give my reasons. They are these : — ■ 
If the images, Siva, Shanda and Vi^Skha, were the same as those 
sold or “introduced” by the Mauryas, Patanjali would have 
indicated the same by some expression in the sentence Mauryair 
hiranjartlnbhir, ixc The pronoun T§su in the next sentence, 
and Etali m the one that follows it, will both have to be taken 
as referring to the same images. The same images cannot be 
spoken of as ‘those’ and ‘these’, and to remove this inconsistency, 
we shall hate tojunderstand Tasu as equivalent to Tadanim so as to 
bring out the sense, that the rule about the dropping of Ka was 
not applicable to these images at the time when they were sold 
or introduced by the Mauryas. But the demonstrative Tad 
cannot by itself be so understood. According to Dr. Bohthngk's 
way of looking at the matter, the passage has no grammatical 
point at all, the object of Patanjali being simply to cast a reflec- 
tion on the Mauryas. This is not proper. Patanjali always 
makes out a grammatical point, and the point made out accord- 
ing to the view under discussion, as it appeared to me when I 
rejected it, is, that, in framing the names of idols under worship, 
we have not to look to the fact that they were sold before they 
were used for worship. But this point is almost evident, and 
is more appropriately made out, if necessary, by speaking of 
ordinary manufacturers as selling images which are afterwards 
used for worship The point according to the view which I 
have accepted, is this , — Panya has two senses, “something that 
has the possibility of being sold” and “something that is ex- 
posed for sale ” The idols, Siva, &c , which are under worship 
now possess the possibility of being sold, because idols under 
worship were sold by the Mauryas. But, though they possess 
the possibility of being sold, they are not actually exposed for 
sale. Pamni’s rule applies to idols of the latter description, and 
pot of the former The distinction between the two senses of 
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the word Panya and its grammatical effect, cannot be illustrated . 
except by taking instances of the sale of idols under actual 
worship, and since ordinary manufacturers do not do that, 
Patanjah, knowing that the Mauryas had done it, makes use of 
the fact for the purposes of his grammatical exposition. The 
word Etah is not superfluous in my translation as Dr. Bohthngk 
thinks , for, it is used for pointing out the idols under discussion, 
Sna, Skanda, Visakha, as contrasted with the idols sold by the 
Mauryas All this 1 have explained at length in my Second 
Reply to Dr Peterson on the Date of Patanjah ,* and especially 
in my Sanskrit comment on the passage It will be seen that, 
even according to my view, the passage shows that Patanjah 
flourished but a short time after the Mauryas For he remembers 
rather an unimportant incident with regard to the princes of that 
dynasty ; and the word Samprati, as I have already observed, 
indicates ‘present time’ as contrasted, not with a remote past 
time — Adyatve is the word which has that sense — but with a 
past ume fairly near to the person who uses the word 


I It 13 printed later in this Volume — [ N. B U. 



THE DA'i L OF PATANJAI.I, No. I • BEING THE TIRST 
REPLY 'I O PROFESSOR PirTERSON. 

[ I row thj Joinwi 01 rm Bomba \ Bkanch oi thi* Rov ai. 

AMVril SrX’im. Voil'Ml \VI, 1SS5, I> 199 II ] 

Tl e Pnpcr vni read before tbc Society on May 1st, 1885. 

Iiu fait Professor Goldsthckcr, 1 from the examination of a 
P 1 ^' occurring in Paunjili’s Malubh.1?y a, or the great commen- 
tary on EAty.ly ini’s VArtikas, 1 c., short critical dicta on Panini’s 
Grammatical SiUr.r. armed at the conclusion that the author of 
the great commentan lived in the middle of the second century 
before Christ From another pissigt, the evidence afforded by 
which is total 1\ of a diflcrcnt kind, I armed, more than twelve 
scars ago, il precisely the same conclusion Two other pass- 
ages in the work and cvcr\ thing else of a historical nature occur- 
ring in 11 harmonize with our conclusion , and it has now been 
accepted h\ a good manv scholars Professor Peterson 1 of 
Flphinstonc College Jias recently called it in question, and is in- 
clined to refer Patahjali to the time of Skandagupta of the Gupta ■ 
Dynasty who was reigning m i-j 6 of the Gupta Era 5 This date 
corresponds, according to w hat I consider to be unimpeachable 
evidence as regards tbc initial date of the Gupta Era, to 465 a d , 
but according to others it corresponds to 556 a d and 313 a d 
Professor Peterson asserts that “ recent speculation” has been 
“ slow'ly but surely ” referring Patahjali to this date One o * 
the references he gives in support of this assertion is to the 
following statement of I-tsmg, the Chinese pilgrim, given by 
Professor Max Milllcr in lus Note on the Renaissance’ “There is 

1. In the artiole on '* The AucityElamkSra of Ksemendra, with a note 
on the Dato of Patahjali ” read by Prof Peterson before the Bombay 
Branoh of the Royal Asiatio Society on the 6th of March 1885, and 
published in the Journal of that Society, Volume XVI, 1885, pp 167ff. 

The note on the Date of PataCjali appears at pp 181 ff — [N B U] 

2 General CunmnRham's Arch Report, Vol XII p 38 

3 The Note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature was omitted 
from tho subsequent editions of that work, ns also from the Collected 
PJdltion of Max Muller’s Works, [N B U J 
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a commentary on it ( the Vrtti Sutra, i e the Kasika Vfiu ), 
entitled Curm, containing 24,000 Siokas ; it is a ■work of the 
learned Patanjah ” To speak of Patanjah’s Mahabh&sya as a 
commentaiy on the Kasika is to speak something that is absurd. 
The author of the Kasika himself tells us that his work is based, 
among other works, on the Bhasva. which can be no other than 
the Mahabhasya of Patahjah, and there is internal evidence at 
every step to show that it is based on that work And there can 
be no question whatever that the Mahabhasya is not a commetarv 
on the Kasika The absurdity of the statement is also patent from 
what I-tsing himself states with regard to the dates of the several 
grammarians. Jayaditya, the anthoi of the Vrtti Sutra, b e , the 
Kasika, according to Professor Max Muller, died thirty years 
before 1 -tsmg wrote, or about 660 \ n , while Bhartrhan, the 
author of a commentary on the Mababhisya, died forty years 
before, or about 6 so a d , so that the author of the Kasika died 
ten years after the author of a commentary on a commentaiy on 
• his own work , that is, he was so fortunate as to have these two 
large and very learned works, written m elucidation of his own 
during his own lifetime by men who died before bun. 
And yet this is the evidence that, according to Professor Peterson 
is u slowly but surely ” referring Patanjah to a date much later 
than that assigned to him by Professor GoldstUcker and my- 
self When I-tsmg speaks of Patanjah’s work as a commentary 
on the Virtu Sutra and of Jayaditya as the author of the Vrtti 
Sutra, he is confounding the Varuka Sutras of Katyayana with 
the KaJika or some w ork of Jayaditya, or has been mis-under- 
stood and mis-translated 

Professor Peterson’s other reference is to the verses quoted as 
from Pimm m the several anthologies noticed by him m his Re- 
ports on the Search for Manuscripts during the last two years. 
These verses are precisely similar m character to those ro which 
dates between 600 and 1,000 AD have been assigned , and 
herefore he savs, “ it is impossible to admit a gap of a thousand 
years betw cen them ” He therefore brings Pamni down to about 
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Goldbtuoker's Opinion 

that period. He doe. not deny the possibility of there being two 
P-ininis But he think** ** there is no tudcncc for such a supposi- 
tion ” If the similarity between the \erscs attributed to PAnim 
and others i*. a r uHicicnt reason for referring both to the same 
period, ought not the inter dissimilarity between them and the 
language ol the Sutras, as well ns the great difference between the 
Sanskrit the rules of whieli the Sutras gne and the Sanskrit of 
the \crses, to he considered a reason sufficiently urgent for as- 
signing to the Siltrns a period separated by a long interval from 
that m which the verses were written ? If the argument based 
on the rimilnrin is valid, that based on the dissimilarity is equally 
so ; and as I proceed, 1 shall show that the latter is so powerful, 
and there arc so many circumstances which harmonize only with 
the conclusion dcducihlc from it, that the only option left to us 
is to suppose that the PAnim of the verses was altogether a dif- 
ferent man from the Great Grammarian It does not advance 
the cause of research to forget the points clearly made out by 
Goldsu'ickcr more than twenty years ago A substance of his 
arguments and my expansion of them 1 have given in my Early 
History of the Dcccan, and since the matter is of importance in 
the present discussion I quote it here — 1 

“ Professor Goldstticker has shown from an examination of 
the Virtikas, that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by 
Panim but are taught by Kityfiyana, and concludes that they did 
not exist in the language in Pimm’s time I have followed up 
the argument in my lectures 1 "On the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages, ” and given from the Vilrtikas several ordinary in- 
stances of such forms From these one of two conclusions 
only is possible, vu., either that Panmi was a very careless and 
ignorant grammarian, or that the forms did not exist in the 
language m his time. The first is of course inadmissible, where- 


1 SI rR. G. Bhandarkar’s Collected Works, Valuine III, p. 14f. [N.B.TJ.] 

2. Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit &o,, Edition of 1914, 
p.‘18f.> (N.B.U.] 
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fore the second must be accepted I have also shown from a 
passage in the introduction to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, that verbal 
forms such as those of the Perfect which are taught by P2mm 
as found m the Bhasa or current language, not the Chiindasa or 
obsolete language, had gone out of use m the time of Katyayana 
and Patanjali, and participles had come to be used instead 
Professor Goldstflcker has also given a list of words used by 
P&mm in his Sutras in a sense which became obsolete in the 
time of Katyayana and has shown what portion of Sanskrit Lite- 
rature did not probably exist in Panim’s time but was known to 
Katyayana, and in one case comes to the not unjustifible con- 
clusion that the time that had elapsed between Panim and 
Katyayana was so great that certain literary works which either 
did not exist in P&nini’s time or w ere not old to him came to be 
considered by Katyayana to be as old as those which were old 
to Paijim ” 

To this I may now add, what I showed in the Preface to my 
Second Book of Sanskrit 1 seventeen years ago, that according to 
Panim’s rules the Aorist expresses ( i ) past time generally, or 
the simple completion of an action, ( 2 ) the past time of this 
day and not previous to this day and ( 3 ) recent past time , and 
thus resembles in every respect the English Present Perfect. 
But in the later language the distinction between that tense and 
the other two past tenses is set aside and the Aorist is used 
exactly like these Now, the language of the verses ascribed to 
Panim and generally the language of what Professor Max Miiller 
calls the Renaissance period is grammatically the same as that 
of Katyayana and Patanjali, and is the language of participles 
histead of verbs , and even from theirs it differs in making ex- 
tensive use of compounds and neglecting the distinction bet- 
ween the Aorist and the other past tenses The Sanskrit of Pa- 
pim s time is more archaic than that of Katyayana’s time, and 

anmi s rules are nowhere more scrupulously o bserved than in 

h S ' r Rt G Bhandarkar s Collected Works, Volume II, p age 41Gf. 

[ N. B. U J 
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such .in ancient work as the Aitareya Brahmana.* The many 
forms and expressions winch he teaches, and which must have 
existed in the language, 'arc nowhere found m the later literature, 
while specimens of them arc to be seen in that Brahmana and 
like works Between therefore the archaic language of the 
Sutras and the language which Panmi calls Bhasa and of which 
he teaches the grammar, on the one hand, and the language of 
the Renaissance period on the other, there is such a wide 
difference that no one will ever think of attributing a work 
written in the style and language of this period to the Great 
Grammarian I have m my first lecture 3 assigned Yaska and 
Pinim to the same period of Sanskrit Literature , and therefore, 
m my opinion, the style and manner of a work written by 
Papini, the grammarian must resemble those of the Nirukta , 
but in the few \erses attributed to Panmi there is no such 
resemblance whatever Should the entire work be discovered and 
found as a whole to be written m an archaic style, there will be 
time enough to consider its claim to be the work of Panmi , bur 
at present we must reject that advanced on behalf of these 
artificial verses 

I will here briefly state the other arguments I have elsewhere 
used to prove Papim’s great antiquity In the Early History 
of the Deccan’ I have mentioned that while in the Sutras of 
Papmt there are a great many names of places in Afghanistan, 
Panjab, and Northern India, there is none of any situated in 
Southern India But Katyayana inserts such names in his 

1. 1 have shewn this, bo far as the Aorist is concerned, in the preface 
tD my Second Book of Sanskrit, and I learn from Dr. Kielhorn that one of 
hie German pupils has reoently done the same aB regards the cases, in 
his dissertation for his Ph. D. 

2, See the Wilson Philological Lectures for 1877, printed separately, 
Bombay 1914 p 30 These Wilson Philological Series 1877, are also now 
pointed in Sir R G Bhandarkar’s Collected Works in Volume XV. [N.B 

3. That is 8ir R G Bhandarkar’s Collected Works, Volume HI, 
psge 14f. I N, B, U, ] 

21 [ R. G. Bh»n<Urk»r’» Works, VoL I. ] 
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emendations of the Sutras, and from this arcumstance I have 
concluded, as Goldsttlcker has done in other cases, that Southern 
India was unknown to the Aryas of the North in the time of 
Pamni, while it was known in the time of Katyayana. The 
ASoka Inscriptions contain a good many names of places in the 
South, which shows that the Aryas were familiar with that part 
of the country in his time, 1 e in the middle of the third 
century before Christ. Pamni therefore must have flourished 
before the third century at least In a paper published in the 
first number of the Indian Antiquary 1 I have given reasons for 
identifying a town of the name of Sangala, destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, with Sankala mentioned by Pamni under 
IV. 2 75 Sadkala therefore existed in Panim’s time, which it 
could not have done if he lived after Alexander the Great. 
Pamni must therefore have flourished before him In a review' 
of this paper 5 Professor Weber states that certain Greek geogra- 
phers speak of the existence of a town of that name even after 
the time of Alexander. But I believe it is a town of the name 
of Sakala that the}' mention, and Sakala, we know, was a flou- 
rishing town in Panjab up to a very late period, and was different 
from Sangala which was situated to the east of the Ravi, while 
Sakala was situated to the west Ptolemy mentions Sagala 
which must be Sakala and not Sankala, as it wants the nasal 
Sakala is mentioned in the Mahabharata as the capital of the 
Madras, by Patanjali under Pamni IV. 2. 104, and in the 
form of Sagala in Pali Buddhistic books such as the Mihnda- 
panbo It appears to have been the capital of the Indo-Bactnan 
princes, since Milinda or Menander is spoken of as reigning at 
that place But Saikala is not mentioned in any Indian work, 
or Sangala by any Greek writer, m a manner to show that it 
existed after the time of Alexander Sakala vras an old city, and 
appears to have been re-built b} an Indo-Bactnan king and called 
Euthydemia Ptolemy gnesthis as another name of Sagala. 

1. Printed in this volume pages 102-107 [ N B, U ] 

S See BboTe [ N B. U ] > 
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Saftgala was destroyed by Alexander, and there is nothing to 
show that it was re-built In a Copper-plate Grant of the Valabhl 
Dynasty, dated 326, a translation of which was published by me 
in that same number, 1 and a Nagari Transcript in the tenth 
Volume of the Journal of this Society, puns on the technical 
terms of Panini are used in describing a king, \^ho is represented 
as thoroughly versed in the Tantra or art of the Sakturfya, as 
well as in that of government By the Salaturiya is, "of course, 
meant Panini, he being a native of the town of Salatura. Such 
a use of the name of PAnmi and of his technical terms argues a 
great deal of everyday familiarity with his work on the part of 
the writer, and of those for whom he wrote, which would not 
have been possible unless he had for a very long time been in 
undisputed possession of the place he has occupied in Sanskrit 
Literature Now the date 326 refers to the Gupta-Valabhl Era 
and corresponds according to my view to 645 A. D , and accord- 
ing to the views of others to 493 and 516 A D. Thus then in 
the first half of the seventh century or about the end of the fifth, 
Pipini was an author of established repute, with whom every- 
body was familiar, and consequently, even then, of great anti- 
quity Hiuen Tsiang mentions Panini, the author of the 
grammar, as having been born at Salatura. Five hundred years 
after the Nirvana of Buddha, he tells us, an Arhat converted a 
boy at Salatura whom he saw undergoing chastisement at the 
hands of Ins teacher for not learning his lessons in Panim's 
grammar In connection with the Arhatk observation that the 
Rsi Panini had compiled the SabdavidyS, the teacher said that 
the children of the town revered his eminent qualities, and that a 
statue erected to his memory still existed at Saktura. The Arhat 
thereupon told the teacher that the boy whom he had been 
chastising was Panini himself, who had come into the world 
again to study the holy doctrine of the Tathagata. As Panini 
he had wasted a vigorous intellect in studying worldly literature 


8)r R, G, Bh&nd^rkv’s Collected Works, Volume III, p,314ff. [N.B.T7 J 
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and composing heretical treatises, and therefore had, since that 
time, run through cycles of continued births This boy there- 
fore had no capacity for the study of grammar. From this it is 
clear that, according to the Buddhistic tradition prevalent w 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time, i.e , m the first half of the seventh century, 
the length of time that elapsed between Panini and the end of 
the fifth centun after the Nirvana, was computable by cycles 
of continued births And the “ recent speculation ” also that 
Professor Peterson speaks of, instead of modernizing Panwi, 
tends in the same direction For, \vc now know that Bhartfhan 
lived before 650 A D., and from the account that he gives of 
the fate of the Mahabhisya, it appears, as I shall mention further 
on more particularly, that that work was written several cen- 
turies before him And Pimm, of course, must have lived a 
long time before Patanjali, the author of the Mahibhasya. A 
very large variety of arguments such as these clearly prove 
Pimm’s high antiquity. The modem verses, therefore, attribut- 
ed to him must be regarded as w ntten by another author of 
that time 

In his Second Report, Professor Peterson quotes a verse ascrib- 
ed to Rajaiekhara m w hich Pamm, the author of the grammar, 
is represented to be the author of a poem entitled Jimbuvatfjaya 
He also speaks of Professor Aufrecht’s having seen it stated in an 
anony mous verse that the poet Panmi was the son of Daks! 
In themselves both these statements prove nothing as to the age 
of Pamm The great Grammarian may have been a poet, and 
may have written a work called Bmbuvanjaya But if the 
v etses brought to light arc from that work and consequently 
the w ork is of the nature oi those belonging to the period of 
the Renaissance then at once the tradinon w bich represents the 
author of that work to be the same as the author of the Asti- 
dhyiyi must be rejected as conflicting with the clearest evidence, 
internal as w ell as external It is a tradition of the same nature 
as that which represents the author of the Nalodaya to be the 
same as the author of Sakuntali, or w'bicb refers Kalidasa to the 
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first century before the Christian eia, or which makes Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti contemporaries, or which identifies Hala with 
Kuntala, and both with Sahvahana 

This, then, is what comes of the “ recent speculation ” which 
is ce slow but surely” referring Patanjali to the fifth century 
of the Christian era And if I can show that the evidence on 
which the author of the Mahabhasya is referred to the middle 
of the second century before Christ not only remains totally 
un-shaken by anything that Professor Peterson has directly urged 
against it, but is corroborated by fects, recently brought to light, 
the Professor’s “ recent speculation ” will be utterly powerless 
by itself to modernize Pamm and his commentators Professor 
Peterson himself sees this, and hence he makes only a passing 
allusion to it, and does not bring it forward prominently. 

The first thing against which Professor Peterson directs his 
attack is the statement of Kalhana,' the chronicler of Kasmlr, 
that Candracarya and others introduced the study of the Maha- 
bhasya into that country in the reign of Abhimanyu His state- 
ment is considered as deserving of no credit, on the general 
ground that the part of the RSjatarangini where it occurs is, 
according to the Professor, full of improbabilities In regard to 
such a professedly historical work as the R§)taraftgmi the correct 
principle to go upon is, in my opinion, to accept such statements 
as are not improbable m themselves, and do not go against 
stronger and more reliable evidence If we adopt the principle 
laid down by Professor Peterson, we shall have to reject every- 
thing that is said in this part of the work, even hrs statement 
that Kasmlr was ruled over a little before this time by three 
princes of Turusfa extraction, Huska, Juska, and Kamska Bur 
Inscriptions and coins pro\c this statement of Kalhana to be true, 
and confiinmtion of this nature shows that he is entitled to our 
credit, except, I repeat, in those cases where stronger eudence 
proses him to be wrong And m the present case not only is 
here nothing that goes against his statement, but the passage in 

} RgjatttronginT, I 176, Bombay Sanskrit Series IK B U J 
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Bhartrhan’s Vakyapadiya confirms it, since, there also, we are 
told that CandrScarya revived the study of the Mahabhl^ya 
Df course, Bhartrhari does not say that CandrScarya did that in 
the reign of Abhimanjm , but since the main portion of the 
statement is confirmed, it is m every way reasonable that we 
should believe in the remaining part. Professor Peterson says 
that Kalhanas authority is the statement in the Vakyapadiya, 
but this is a mere assumption, and the fact that Bliartrhan does 
not mention the name of Abhimanyu would rather show that 
it was not the Vakyapadiya that Kalhana followed In another 
place the Rajatarahginl states 1 that a subsequent king, Jayapida, 
who is said to have reigned from 755 A D to 786 A D , re- 
introduced the stud) of the Mahabhasya which had ceased to be 
studied in his realm The word which occurs in the 

verse and signifies “ cut off,” “ interrupted,” and which, conse- 
quently, I ha\e translated by “ceased to be studied, ” shows 
that the Mahabhasya continued to be studied in Kasmlr for some 
time after Candracarya had revived its stud)', but had fallen into 
disuse m that country Hence it was that Jayapida brought 
Panditas from other parts of India, and re-introduced the study 
of the book For this statement, also. Professor Peterson thinks 
the passage in the Yakyapadiya to be Kalhana’s authority, and 
believes that the author of the Kasmlr chronicle divided the 
passage into two parts, and assigned Candracarya to the reign of 
Abhimanyu for “ greater glory ” of that monarch But why he 
should be so partial to that monarch, removed as he was from 
his time by centuries, it is difficult to conceive The Professor 
thinks this latter statement of Kalhana about Jayaplda’s revival 
of the study of the Mahabhasya “ to be far more deserving of 
credit, ” and understands by faffs' that cessation of the study 
of the work in the v hole of India and not m KaSmIr alone, 
from which, according to the Vakyapadiya, Candracarya “ had 
( recently ’ ) rescued ” it For these several assumptions, how- 
ever, the Professor gives no grounds, and to me this looks like 


1, TtEjataranglni IV 488, Bombay Sanskrit Series ( N B. U j 
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a process of manufacturing history to order, and not interpreting 
history But in this way Professor Peterson falls unawares into 
a trap \\ Inch he has prepared for himself He evidently seems 
to think that the revival of the study of the Mahibha§ya by Can- 
dracarya, mentioned by Bhartfhari, took place m about 75 5 A D., 
in the reign of Jay.lpida , but Bhartrluri, who mentions the 
fact, died, according to I-tsing, the Chinese traveller, about the 
year 650 A. D , so that according to the Professor’s reading of 
history Bhartrhari makes mention of a fact that took place about 
105 years after his death 1 Thus then Kalhana did not assign 
one part of what took place 111 the time of Jayapida to Abhi- 
maii) u’s reign “ for the greater glory ” of that monarch, and 
not only is there nothing that conflicts with that author’s placing 
Candracarya in the reign of Abhimanyu, but all that we know . 
is in perfect harmony with it Hence the statement of Kalhana 
must be accepted Now, when Abhimanyu reigned it is some- 
what difficult to determine, since the KaSmlr chronology of 
this early period is not clear Abhimanyu, according to Kalhana, 
got possession of the Kasmir throne after the three Turuska or 
Indo-Scythian princes Kaniska, the first of these, is referred 
to the first century, and is by some considered to be the founder 
of the Saka era which begins in 78 A D On this supposition 
the last of these princess reigned up to about 178 A. D. But 
I am inclined, for reasons elsewhere given,’ to place Kaniska 
about a century later, so as to bring the last Indo-Scythian prince 
about the end of the third century 1 Thus the study of the 
Mahabhasya was revived by Candracarya about the end of the 
third century at the latest 

Professor Peterson next discusses die sense of the passage in 
the Mababliasya in which the name Maurya occurs This has 
been understood to be the name of the dynasty that ruled over 
Patahputra and the whole of Northern India at the end of the 

L Early History of the Deooan, p 20 =8irR G Bbandarkar’s Collected 
Works, Volume III, p 38n [ N. B. U ] 

2, "A Peep into the Early History of India”, this Volume, p. 35 {N B TJ,) 
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fourth and in the third century before Christ Professor Peter- 
son criticises Professor Goldsttlckei’s translation, says that no 
contrast between the Mauryas and common people, which he 
thinks led Goldstuchcr to understand the dynasty by that name, 
is here meant, and takes the word Maui ya to mean a guild or 
caste of idol-makers, which is the interpretation put upon the 
word by Nagojibhaffa 

That Goldstiicker misunderstood the grammatical import of 
the passage and that Professor Petetson gives it correctly is true. 
I myself published 1 a translation of it in 1875, m accordance with 
the native commentators, and stated that Goldsttlcker’s tiansla- 
tion was wrong But in other respects Prolcssor Peterson’s 
translation is incorrect, and the grounds for taking “ Maury a” as 
the name of a dynasty that was extinct in Patahjali’s time still re 
main. The contrast between a royal dynasty and common people 
is not that ground , but there is another contrast which Professor 
Peterson has lost sight of and which consequently lias been 
neglected in his translation That translation 5 is ~ 

“In that case [if is to be part of the iulej tire following 
expression is not obtained [1 e , must be declared to be bad gram- 
mar, while as a matter of fact, it is in common use, and so it 
is the correctness of the Sutra that is in peril ] I' hsuiT “A 

Skanda in act to shoot” “Why?” “It is foi gam that the 
Mauryas make images ” ?rr@- * Wm, “ Let it be admitted that so 
far to them the rule qrat gt^should not apply, but that the affix 
Ka shouldbe used ” itn&cTT ^rcrfrT “But whatever images 

among these even, are from the beginning intended for worship 
and not for sale, to them that rule will apply, and 

the affix Ka will be barred ” The Italics arc mine w nh the ex- 
ception of those in the first expression 

1 Thla Volume, p 154 IN B.TJ] 

2 Mah5bba?ya on PSpini, V 3 99 ^ I 
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Professor Peterson rejects the* rending before , whj", 
S do not understand, unless the reason be that it goes against the 
translation which he was worked himself into believing to be 
correct he translates b} “m act to shoot” and his authority 

is a certain explanation of the uord with a second-hand quotation 
in support from a commentary on the Amarakosa, contained 
in the St. Petersburg Lexicon, and copied from that as a 
matter of course b\ Momtr Williams. But Bohtlingk and 
Roth have not found a single instance of the use of the word in 
that sense in the whole extent of the literature which they have 
examined. St ill Professor Peterson thinks Patanjah has used it in 
that sense. But after all what Bohtlingk and Roth and Momer 
Williams say is that fcsrrer expresses “an altitude in shooting” ; 
and not u one m that attitude ”, so that if the sense is to be ad- 
mitted here at all, R tst h ? would mean “ Skanda who is an 
attitude in shooting,” which of course will not do. Patanjah, 
however, uses the w ord as expressive of a certain god who is 
always mentioned together with Skanda, Under Panim VIII. I, 
tj, he gives gysi ^fr^Rrernfr along with as an in- 

stance of a copulative compound of the names of things or persons 
always mentioned together, which admits of the use of the word 
Dvandva or “ pair ” instead of Dvau, or “ two ” It is dear from 
this that Patanjah himself means to speak of them as two indivi- 
duals always associated together, and forming a pair, and the dual 
also expresses that they were two. 

Now Professor Peterson’s translation of sr»- 

form is “It is for gam that the Mauryas make images.” “Make” 

Is present tense while the original sretfcraT: is past tense, that be- 
iftg the past passive participle of the causal of Again mpfkm: 
means “ devised,” “ planned,” " used as means,” and not simply 
“ made*” A closer translation of T» than that we have 

in the expression “ for gam " ought to be given , for an import- 
ant point is involved in that. Patanjah applies 'several times the 
expression wrftr “seek for gold” to kings; and 

%% { R. G. Bhandarkw’a works, Vol. I.J 
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the presumption it gu.es use to is that here too those to •whom 
he applies it must be kings. In the last sentence Professor Peter; 
son’s translation of the nominative by “ among these 

wrong It is only the genitive croTHTH or the locathe gdiS t ^ aL 
can be so translated. Similarly -A rt Pa cannot mean “ from the 
beginning” as the Professor takes it to mean ; it can only signify 
“ now,” “ in these days,” See. 


The sense of the passage is this — Panim lays down a rule that 
the termination Ka which is appended to the name of an object 
to signify something resembling that object ( ^ ), provided that 
something is an image ( u Primal ), is dropped 
the image is used for denvmg a livelihood ( TlN-TT'^ ) an ^ n0t 
vendible ( srqtitf ). Now, Patanjali raises this question The 
addition of the condition that the image should not be vendible 
renders such forms as Sivah, Skandah, Visakhah, grammatically 
not justifiable ( ahr — feing rrh ) He must here be taken to 
mean that these forms are current, and that the description “ n( ^ 
vendible ” is not applicable to them “ Why not ” ( fi£ 
he asks “Because the Mauryas, seeking for gold or money, 
images of gods as means” ( grtf-SHF fe ral. )- Here the author 
must be understood to say that the description “ not vendible 
is not applicable to the images nov. called Sivah, Skandah, and 
y isSkhah because such images v. ere sold by the Mauryas. They 
are therefore vendible objects, though as a matter of fact they are 


not for sale, and though the selling of such images of gods is 
discreditable. It is the act of the Mauryas that has rendered them 
vendible objects Hence the termination cannot be dropped m 
accordance with the rule, and they should be called Sivakah, 


Skaudakah and Visakhakah, but they are called Sivah, Skandah, 
and Visakhah “It may be (^) that the rule about the 
dropping of Ka is not applicable 0 t==tth) to them, i e to those 
(hth) '“sgss of gods V. hich were sold by the Mauryas. But as 
to these ( trtrr ) [ viz those called by the names Sivah, Skandah, 
and Visakhah, the correctness of which is in question] which 
(tt ) arc at the present day used for worship ( -£HT*t ) & c 
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rule is ; applicable to them ( argr vifW?r ) .” Thar is, the xermhu- 
Ci'on Ka should be dropped in their case and the forms whose 
correctness was questioned are correct. 

The forms ate cotrect, because they signify images of gods which 
are flow worshipped and are not vendible They were thought 
to conic under the class of vendible objects because such images 
were used b\ the Mauryas for raising money , but the yendibi- 
h'ty of some does not make those that arc worshipped vendible, 
and consequently, the names of those images do come under 
P.inini’s rule and drop Ka In understanding the passage thus I 
hate set aside NagojibhatfTs comment which J think can he 
shawm to be w rong He appears to me to say that the words, 
^nah, Skandnh and Visakhah, express images sold by the Maur- 
\as, and as such they are vendible objects and consequently 
, should hate the termination Ka, x e the forms should be Sivakah, 
&c , and not §ivah, &c , as given m the MababhSsya which are 
incorrect, while those, winch, m conformity with Paninfs Sutra 
drop Ka, are such as express images, intended for that sort of 
worship which immediately after their manufacture brings in 
gains and enables a man to earn his livelihood Now this makes 
no difference as to the province or operation of Pamm’s rule ; bur 
that the passage itself has been misunderstood by Nagojibhafta 
appears to me clear He interprets ^rsrfrT gjHTstf as " bringing m 
gains immediately after manufacture,” which interpretation is far- 
fetched, as are those of ail commentators when they do not un- 
dcistdnd the point and still wish ro explain a passage somehow. 
He also neglects the word ct?tt . But the great mistake he 
makes is his forgetting that when Patanj'ah supposes an opponent 
and makes him raise an objection by the expression ^ 

“ this is not justifiable by that rule,” he very generally makes 
him object to the rule by bringing forward correct forms which 
that rule does not explain. Eventually, he interprets the rule m 
sudt a manner that those forms also are explained by it In 
accordance with my interpretation this is exactly what is done 
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here by Patanjali If the passage were pur in the form of a dia 
logue between the Doctor ( SiddhXnttn ) and his opponent 
(POrvapaksm ), it would stand thus : — 

Op. Panim inserts the condition that the image should no. 
be vendible. Then, the forms Sivah, Shandab Yisakhah, arc. 
not correct according to his ruL [These forms express images 
of those gods, and should have the suffiv Ka ]. 

Doc. Why? 

Op. Because the Mauryas, desirous of raising money, used as 
means the images of gods, [ i e they bartered them , and these 
are such images, and consequently belong to the class of vendible 
objects]. 

Doc. Those images may not come under the rule, [ because they 
bartered them, and consequently they may not drop Ka ]. But 
these, [ viz , those in question ] w htch at the present day are used 
for worship, come under the operation of the rule [ and conse- 
quently the Ka is dropped ] 

Does this passage contain history r The past tense in the third 
speech itself shows that whoever the Mauryas w ere, they existed 
ac a time which preceded the present time expressed in the last 
sentence of the fourth speech And the preseat time must clearly 
be the time when Patanjah wrote The Mauryas could nor have 
been idol-makers, for, if the\ were there was no necessity for 
referring them to past time Nagojibhatfo no doubt, says they 
were idol-makers Bur Xigojibhatta was a Sastri or Pandita, who 
lived about a hundred and fifty years ago and though a nian of 
very great learning and acuteness did not cate at all for history 
or had no conception of i~ and as I hate already observed, lik e 
other commentator:, he often cuts the gordian knot of a difficulty' 
instead of untying it And v hat authority is there in the wffiole 
range of Sanskrit literature for taking the word in that sense? 
It is used in the Mlrhandeja Purina ro express a certain class of 
demons But these demons can have nothing to do here. The 
^ord therefore must be understood in the only other know n 
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sense, and iliat is, that it was the name of a royal dynasty found- 
ed by Gtndragupta about 320 B. C, And Patanjali’s expression 
Hiranj'arthibhih docs certainly not discountenance the hypothesis, 
as I have already observed , for lie has used the same expression 
in an uncompottnded condition in speaking of kings generally. 
What is this fact that the authoi of the Mahabhasya' mentions 
regarding the Mauiyas? It may be, as Professor 'Weber has 
stated, that the Mauryas coined money by stamping the images 
of gods on the pieces , or it may be anything else. 

Professor Peterson next proceeds to consider the historical 
value of the passages pointed out by Professor Goldstiicker and 
myself, the events mentioned in which we regard as contem- 
poraneous with Parafijah In Goldsthcker’s passage, Patanjah 
gives 3 u?ut<hw iT F fat q, "The Yavana besieged Saketa, ” as an 
instance of Katyityana’s rule that the Imperfect should be used 
to express an event, ( r ) known generally to people, and ( 2 ) not 
w itnessed by the speaker, but ( 3 ) capable of being witnessed 
by him The event mentioned m the instance must be under- 
stood as having these three attributes The Yavana’s siege of 
Saketa was known to all, and could be actually witnessed by the 
speaker if he wished, but was not, as a matter of fact , that is to 
say, the event took place during the life-time of the speaker 
But who is the speaker ? Is he necessarily to be supposed to be 
contemporaneous with Patanjah or Patanjah himself , or is his 
time an irrelevant matter ? Professor Peterson thinks it is irre- 
levant, and the speaker may be supposed to have lived any num- 
ber of years before Patanjah Then how is it to be made out 
by Patanjali’s pupil, for whose edification he gives the example, 
that the verb Arunad here expresses an action that could be 
witnessed by the speaker ? What Professor Peterson says 
amounts to this, that the pupil should know, as we now know 
it, that the verb expresses such an action, from the fact that this 
is an example of the rule that the Imperfect is used to denote an 
action that could be witnessed by the speaker Then what was 
the necessity of a historical example > Patanjah might have 
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given such an instance as this • — $ V “Deva- 

datta went to Mathura ” That this was a fact well known, not 
witnessed by the speaker, but capable of being witnessed by him, 
his pupils should have gathered from the fact that it was an 
example of the rule And what is the point of the counter- 
examples that he gives ? He puts the question, “ Why does 
the Vartikakara say, ‘ the e\ ent must not be witnessed by the 
speaker ’ [ qyrsfr irk fe r rere ] ? ” The answer is, “In such in- 
stances as ‘ The sun has risen ’ [ y^iii ifirU ], the Imperfect is 
not to be used but the Aonst ”, for this fact is known to people 
generally and is capable of being witnessed by the speaker ; 
but it is not such as is not witnessed by the speaker Again, 
“ Why does he say the e\ ent must be knowm to people 
generally [ sinr fawn ] 5 ” “ Because, m such in- 

stances as e Devadatta made a mat ’ ( ), the Perfect 
must be used and not the Imperfect” , for this event is not 
witnessed by the speaker and is capable of being witnessed by 
him, but it is not a thing that is knowm to people generally 
And lastly, “ Why does he say it must be capable of being wit- 
nessed by the speaker f gfk fe tv u u; ] ?” “Because 

( in such instances as f Vasudeva killed Kamsa * ( 

), the Perfect should be used, and not the Imperfect ” , 
for the event is generally knowm to people, and is not witnessed 
by the speaker , but it is not capable of being witnessed by tht 
speaker, as it took place a long time ago It w r ill thus be seen 
that these counter-examples are such that their possessing two 
of the three conditions, and not possessing one, is a fact that is 
knowm to the persons whom Patanjali is addressing, and is not 
to be made out by them simply because he says so Similarly, 
the fact that the example, “ the Yavana besieged Saketa”, pos- 
sesses the three necessary conditions, must be known to the pupils 
independently of the rule, and then only can they see that the 
Imperfect is properly used If the existence of the three con- 
ditions in the example were a thing to be made out- from . the 
wording of the rule only, would also serve as 
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an example of the rule instead of 3 h>urjch for we might 

suppose the speaker to be contemporaneous with Vasudeva, since 
the rule requires it to be so The counter-examples would' be 
pointless if there were no way of knowing, independently of the 
rule, that one of the conditions was absent And we shah ' see, 
if we compare these examples, that the means of judging whether 
the conditions of a rule are realized in an example are supplied 
by the pupil’s acquaintance with the world, and with history and 
mythology When the conditions are verbal, it is the eye and 
the ear that discover whether they are fulfilled This is what 
Patanjali supposes, and not a previous acquaintance with the 
language, as Professor Peterson thinks Even in the English 
example he has given, “In six days God made heaven and earth”, 
we know that this use of the past tense is proper, because wc 
know from the Book of Genesis and not from the rule about that 
tense, that God did create heaven and earth in six days, 1 e it is 
a past action 

I will here endeavour to state clearly the relation between the 
rules and examples given by a grammarian Every rule lays 
down a certain condition, and prescribes what should be done 
when the condition is satisfied An example intended to lllus- 
tiate such a rule can serve its purpose only then when the pupil 
01 reader sees, independently of the rule, from his knowledge of 
the world, including that of history, that the condition mention- 
ed in the rule is satisfied and what is prescribed is done, In 
those examples in which the names of possible individuals such 
as John, and Calus, and Dev adatta are used, the condition can 
only be satisfied by the possible and not actual existence of its 
requirements “ John is writing a book ” is an appropriate 
example of the use of the Present Progressive, because the con- 
dition that the action of writing should be of a nature to be pro* 
giessive and present is satisfied in so far as it is possible for the 
action to have both characteristics in this case. But this possibi- 
lity is independent of the rule, and is to be made out by the 
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reader or pupil through his knowledge r of the world For if) 
instead of this example, we have “ John is loving Jane and bating 
Tom”, we see it is not appropriate, though the rule is the same 
The reason is that the condition is not satisfied, as the actions ot 
loving and hating are not of a nature to admit of progressiveness, 
and this we know independently of the rule. In the same way 
the example, “ Gibbon is writing the history of the Decline and 
Fall ” would be inappropriate as given by grammarians of the 
present day, because the condition that the action should be 
present cannot be sausfied, for Gibbon is not living now. But 
as given by a grammarian living while Gibbon was writing his 
work, it would be appropriate , for that condition would then be 
satisfied A grammarian of the present day can use the fact 
only for illustrating the use of the Past tense and say, “ Gibbon 
wrote the History of the Decline and Fall ” It will, therefore, 
be seen, that when examples containing the names of actual or 
historical and not possible individuals are used, the condiuon of 
the rule can only be satisfied by its requirements having 3° 
actual or historical, and not possible, existence. 

Thus, then, in the case before us, in which we have a historical 
example, the requirements of the condition must have an actual 
or historical existence, and Patanjah’s pupils must see from their 
acquaintance with the world, and not from the rule of Katya- 
yaua, that the siege by the Yavana was known to people general- 
ly, that it was not witnessed by the speaker, but that it was 
capable of being witnessed by him. Now if the speaker was 
an indefinite person who lived nobody knew when, it was not 
possible that the pupils should be able to find out whether the 
condition that the siege should be capable of being witnessed 
by him was satisfied in the example, and therefore he must be 
supposed to be contemporaneous with them and with Patanjah, 
or Patanjah himself Professor Peterson thinks Nagopbhafta 
supports lus view But Nagojibhafta puts himself in the position 
of a modern reader, and not in the position of Patanjali’s pupils } 
and infers from the Vilruha and the example that the speaker 
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belongs to the same lime as that when the siege took place We 
know nothing of this siege and when it w r as undertaken and 
hue consequcnth to infer fiom the passage the chronological 
relation between it and the speaker But Nagojibhaga does not 
tax that the contemporaneity of the siege and the speaker is the 
onh inference that is \alid, and that the “ user” is not necessari- 
1 \ Patanjali or contemporaneous with him On the other hand, 
he remarks — “The killing of Kawsn is not even capable of being 
witnessed by a speaker hung in these days ( )i 
while m the example Arunad etc the speaker is cont;mpora- 
ous with the action ” The w r ord ‘ living in these days ’ 

which he has used in connection with the speaker in the coutt- 
(i i -example, “ Vasudevn killed Kamsa, ” is to be understood as 
applicable to the q-DHT or speaker in the example also, so that 
Nagojibhatfa must be taken to mean that the speaker of the se 
days is contemporaneous with the action “ These days ” are 
of course the days w lien Patanjali wrote 

Again, e\cn if the contemporaneity of the siege of Saketa by 
the Yn\ ana and of Patanjali be admitted, it proves nothing, ac- 
cording to Professor Peterson, as regards the age of Patanjali 
“ There is nothing to show that the Yavanas besieged Saketa in 
the time of Menander, or that they did not besiege that ciry more 
than once in the centuries that followed ” But the question has 
certainly advanced a stage and it w'ere very much to be washed 
that the Professor had taken it up there Of the Indo-Bactnan 
princes Demetrius and Menander have been represented by the 
Greek historians to have made the largest conquests The 
former is said to have reigned between 205 and 165 B C 2 
According to Strabo, as Goldstticker has stated, Menander pushed 
his conquests up to the Jumna ( Yamuna ) river The Indo-Bac- 
tnan dynasty became extinct in B C 8y, according to Lassen 

1 snsq 1 ft 1 

rT I From a MS ln m y possession 

2 Kern’s Edition of VarShamihira, Preface. 

23 [ R G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol I ] 
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In the Gargi Samhita, the Yavanas arc mentioned as having con- 
quered Saketa, Paiicala, and Mathura, and penetrated e\en to 
Kusumapura or Patahputra Of the Indo-Bactnan kings, M c 
nander w as the one who seems to ha\e come in close contact 
with the Indians There is a w ork in Pali entitled Milindapahho 
which gives an account of a religious consersation between a 
Yona king of the name of Milinda and a Buddhist sage of the 
name of Nagasena Milmda has been identified w ith Menander. 
There is, therefore, even* probability that it w as Menander that 
laid the siege to S&keta alluded to by Patanjali. But if Professor 
Peterson is not satisfied, no Greek invasion of India could ha\ e 
taken place after 85 B. C , so that the “ centuries that followed 
during which the Yavanas could, according to him, ha\e besieged 
the city are reduced to about 60 years That the Indians called 
the Greeks only Yayanas during the three centuries preceding 
the Christian era and about as many after, is a fact Aioka calls 
Antaochus, king of Syria, a Yona-raja Milmda or Menander is 
so styled in the Milindapanho, and in the Gargi Samhita the 
Yavanas are spoken of as good astronomers, , wherefore the Greeks 
must have been meant Kamska and his successors are called 
Turuskas in the Rajataranginl, and the Indo-Scvthians, w I10 over- 
ran a large part of the country, w ere called Sakas Persians or 
Parthians are spoken of as Palhaxas , and the Huns, who poured 
into the country later, are styled Hunas So that during this 
early period, each of these foreign races was called bv a distinc- 
tive name and there w as no confusion By the name Ya\ ana, 
Patanjali therefore could not have meant a prince of any other 
than the Greek race Hence the siege of Saketa by a Yayana 
could by no possibility have taken place after 85 B C, and for 
the reasons abo\e stated and also because the Indo-Bactnan kings 
could not ha\e intaded the country* dunng the years of their 
decline, it was Menander in all likelihood that is spoken of as 
the Y avana by our great Grammarian 

As with the example pointed out by GoldsrQcker, so with mine 
KatySy ana’s \ irtiha is “the Bhavanti or forms of the Present 
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Tense should be prescribed for use to express an action which 
has begun but not ceased, ” for, though at a particular time 
during the interval that action may not be going -on, still if it 
has not ceased, 11 should be expressed even at that time, by 
means of the Present tense “ Here we sacrifices for Pujpa- 
riutra ” ( ^ gnnfrg STOTTS ) is one of the three instances by 
x\ Inch Patanjah illustrates the rule It is a historical instance, 
and consequently on the principles laid down before, the re 
quirement of the condition mentioned in the rule must have an 
actual or historical existence. If Puspamitra had flourished long 
before Patanjah, it would not have done for him to illustrate an 
action that had begun but not ended by speaking of his sacrifice, 
in the same manner as it would not do for us in these days, to 
illustrate such an action by “ God is making heaven and earth ” 
or “ Gibbon is writing the History of the Decline and Fall. ” 
And as we must have recourse in these days to an event that is 
going on at present, if we wish to give a historical illustration, 
and say such a thing as “ Kielhorn is editing the Mahabha^ya, ” 
so when Patanjah wanted to give a historical illustration of the 
rule, and said, “ Here we sacnfice for Puspamitra, ” it must have 
been an occurrence actually then going on that he had recourse 
to. In other words, Patanjah’s pupils must be able to see that 
in this example, the condition laid down in the rule that “ an 
action must have begun but not ended ” is fulfilled This 
would, of course, be impossible for them to find out if Puspa- 
mitra flourished long before them If instead of this historical 
fact, Patanjah had instanced a possible fact and said, tc Here we 
sacrifice for Devadatta ” ( & pFTrT vwt r m ), all that would have 
been necessary is that the action of sacrificing ( zn^ft^n) should 
be of a nature to have a possible present existence and to extend 
over many days and admit of intervals during which it is not 
actually going on , and then his example would have resembled 
such a modem example as “ John is writing a book ” But Pus- 
pamitra, being a historical personage, the action affirmed with 
reference to him must have an actual present existence at the 
time. When, therefore Patanjah wrote this, the sacnfice of 
Puspamitra had begun, but not ended. 
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Professor Peterson, however, considers it “ more probable 
than not ” from the w hole context of the passage, and not from 
the illustration, that “ Patanjali h\ed at the time, and perhaps 
at the court, of Puspanntra ” The historical import of th e 
illustration I have explained, and nothing more remains to be 
said on this point, except that instead of saying the “whole 
context of the passage, ” if the Professor had said “ from this 
passage, and another in which Puspamitra’s sacrifice is spoken of 
and he is represented as giving the moncj required, and from a 
third in which he is meant to be spoken of as a particular king 
( TTsrf^T'T ) and as holding hts courts ”, it would have answered 
his purpose better But though Professor Peterson admits that 
Patanjali very probably li\ed in the time of Puspamitra, still he 
thinks that there is no ground for belies ing that he was the 
Puspamitra who reigned in the second century before Christ , 
and has got Dr Bhagvanlal Indraji to unearth for him another 
Puspamitra, who lived about the time of Skandagupta But this 
process has certainly not succeeded For, in the first place. 
General Cunningham, writing in 1861-62, sa\s with regard to 
the Bhitari Lat and the Inscription on it “ Unfortunately, this 
face is much w cat her- w orn, and the stone has also peeled off m 
several places, so tint the Inscription is now in e\en a worse con- 
dition than when I first saw it in January 1836 ” 1 2 Then, the 
line read ’ZtfrsrT by Dr Bhau Daji, and ^fS- 

farsrT bv Dr Bhagvanlal ( both reading 
from the same transcript ), reads in General Cunningham’s copy 3 
■Hvirm, where we see Pusyamitra is trans- 
formed into Vakyamitra This shows unmistakably in what con- 
dition the Inscription is In the impression or facsimile given by 
Dr Bhau Daji, I can read fa=r The fa 

of Bhagvanlal s does not at all appear there, and the word 
looks certainly far more like than sj and General 

Cunningham’s iri^srr agfees better with the former than with the 


1 Arch Report, Volume I p 98 

2 Ibid plate XXX 
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latter The two letters between and are illegible, and 
the second certainly looks much more like General Cunningham’s 
tpr than git and may be §-ir, and it was on rlus account that Bhau 
Daji himself must have enclosed “ Pusya ” within brackets in 
his translation It cannot be a printer’s error, as Professor Peter- 
son supposes, and the reason why grar is not bracketed m the 
Nagari Transcript must have been that Bhau Dap himself did not 
read a proof of it, but left it to his Sastns There is then no 
authority for reading the word as “Pusyamitra” in the published 
copies of the Inscription So that until Professor Peterson gets 
Dr Bhagvanlal to publish a more legible facsimile, I must refuse 
to believe in his Pusyamitra ’s having been a man of flesh and 
bones and in his having been conquered by Skandgupta 1 

But supposing that there was a prince of that name in Skanda- 
gupta’s time, is it possible he could have been Patahjah’s Puspa- 
mitra ? Decidedly not Let us deteimine the environments of 
Patanjali’s Puspamitra as they are to be gathered from the Malia- 

1 After the above was -written I saw Mr Fleet in Poona As Epigra- 
phioal Surveyor to the Government of India he has taken fresh impres- 
sions of the Gupta Inscriptions He was good enough to show that of the 
Inscription on the Bbitari Eat to me He agrees with General Cunning- 
ham in stating that the inscription is much worn and illegible, and says 
it is *ho worst of the Gupta inscriptions He reads but instead of 

q there is in his copy distinctly But he says the whole line 

is qui to capable of being read 5 an< ^ this, I 

believe, is a much better reading than Bhagvanlal s 
For, the ablative aE taken to express the means by which Skanda- 

gupta is represented to have conquered Pusyamitra is unquestionably un- 
grammatioal The accusative, therefore, is correct, and thus 
for qciffipsT *a also correct If then this is the true reading, q tr q jl^ be- 
comes the name, not of an individual, but of a tribe, and a tribe of that 
name is mentioned m the PurSnas as having held power over some part 
of the country during the period of confusion that followed the over- 
throw of the Andbrabhptyas 
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bhasya, and then examine whether they are to be found m the 
first prince of the Sunga dynasty' who reigned in the second cen- 
tury before Christ, or in Shandagupta’s supposed Pusyamitra 
i Paranjah’s Puspamitra performed, as w e ha\ e seen, a sacrifice 
which must ha\ e been the Asvamedha sacrifice performed by 
paramount sovereigns 2. Hemustha\e h\ed at a time when 
the country was exposed to the inroads of Yavanas For, though 
Professor Peterson has denied the contemporaneity of Patanjali 
and the sieges of 3 §keta and Madhyatmka he cannot deny that 
such events must have taken place at a time sufficiently near to 
that of Patanjali in order that he might know of them, think ot 
them, and speak of them 5. Patanjali’s Puspamitra lived at a 
time when the memory' of another great king of the name of 
Candragupta had not died away . For under Panim I. i 68 
Patanjali gives as instance of compounds of the names of parti- 
cular kings wuth the w’ord sabha, Candragupta-sabba 1 and Pu§* 
pamitra-sabha Now' these environments are found in the case of 
the Puspamitra who reigned in the second century' before Christ. 
For Kalidasa tells us m his Malavikagnimitra that Senapati Pus- 
pamitra, the father of Agnimitra and the grandfather of Vasu- 
mitra, and consequently' the founder of the Sunga dynasty, pet' 
lormed an Asvamedha sacrifice. He also tells us that the horse 
which had been let loose previous to the sacrifice and w as under 
the protection of Vasumitra w as captured hy the cavalry of the 
Yavanas on the southern bank of the Sindbu Greek writers 
also inform us, as we have seen, that the Indo- Bactnan kings 
several times invaded India in the second century' Now, these 
two circumstances cannot be true in the case of the supposed 
Puspamitra of the fourth or fifth century' For he *was a minor 

L Dr Kaelliorn omits this in his Edition, but it ooours in four of bis MSS 
and also in the KSsikS Besides it will be seen that two instances of 
compounds of the synonyms of are given, wherefore one might ex- 
pect two of R£javi4esas or particular kings The reading 
therefore, must be correct [ Kielhorn’s Second edition of the Mah5- 
bhBjya (1892) restores the reading p 177, lines 10-11 - N B U J 
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prince, and not lord paramount, since he was conquered by 
Skandagupta and since paramount sovereignty was enjoyed, as 
we know, by the Gupta princes He could not, therefore, have 
performed an Asvamedha sacrifice And in the Inscription on 
the Bhitart Laf we are told that the Asvamedha sacrifice had long 
fallen into disuse, no doubt, because for the first three centuries 
of the Christian era the country was m the hands of foreigners 
of the Saka, Palhava, and other tribes, and Buddhism rather than 
Brahmanism was in favour with these foreigners. It was Samu- 
dragupta, the greatest of the Gupta princes and great-grandfather 
of Skandagupta that revived the rite Again, it was not the 
Yavanas that harassed the country m the time of Skandagupta, 
but the Hunas or Huns, as we know from the last part of this 
same Inscription and from foreign wnrers Their inroads con- 
tinued till the si\th century, as we learn from the Harsacarita of 
which Professor Peterson has given such an excellent abstract 
in the Preface to his edition of Kadambari As to the third 
circumstance, it is applicable to Puspamitra the Suhga , for Can- 
dragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, flourished only a 
little more than a hundred years before, and being one of the 
greatest princess of the family, perhaps the greatest, was of course 
not forgotten In the case of the supposed Puspamitra, his being 
associated with Candragupta is no doubt explicable , for there 
were two Candraguptas in the Gupta family But neither of 
these two was the greatest prince of his family, and there is no 
reason why either should be mentioned in preference to Samu- 
dragupta Since, however, this is the only circumstance out of 
those found alluded to in the Mahabhasya, which might be con- 
sidered applicable to the latter Puspamitra, little weight can be 
attached to it as against the earlier Puspamitra, while the existing 
evidence in favour of the latter being Patahjali’s Puspamitra is 
greatly strengthened and corroborated by that circumstance 
being applicable in his case 

And if there was such a Puspamitra in the time of Skanda- 
gupta and Patanjali lived in bis reign, between Patanjali and 
ghartrhari a penod of only about 150 years intervened according 
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to the true date of Skandaguptn, hut of about 275 or 300 3 ears, ac- 
cording to those assumed bv ceitam irehxologists 1 * Is this period 
enough to account for the manner 1.1 which Bhartrlnri speaks o* 
the Mahabhas\a in that celebrated passage which has been so 
often quoted and translated, and for the eeentful luston ol the 
w r ork which he there goes 5 Bhartrhan calls Patahjah a Pirtha* 
darsin, 1 e , “ the seer of the sa\ing truth,” and the Mah'iblusaa 
an Arsagrantha, or a w ork composed b\ one w I10 had such a 
keen perceptne facultj as the Rsis of old possessed, and conse 
quentlj as authontame as those composed bv ihe Rsis Can 
such a thing be said b\ one of a work written onh I50\ears 
before him or e\en 300 3 ears ' A book can become Arsa, as a 
custom can become law , or in the language of Indian w nters, 
Vedamulaka, 1 c based on the Vedas, onh when its origin is 
forgotten Then, Bhartrhan tells us ct Baiji, Saubhata, and 
Hatyaksa set at nought the w T ork of Patahjah, follownng their 
own conjectures and guesses “ And the tradition of gramma r 
wdiich had fallen aw a}’ from the pupils of Patahjah was in the 
course of time preserved onh’ in books among the people ot the 
South Then Candracai^a and others obtained the tradition from 
Parvata, and following the pnnci pies laid down in the Bhas} T a 
made it branch off into man) schools” And it was after all this 
had taken place that Bhartrhan’s master flourished I do not 
think a period of 150 or 300 3 ears can account for all this , and 
consequent^ 7 the Puspanutra conquered b\ Skandagupta, e\en u 
he realh’ existed, cannot be Patanjah’s Puspanutra, wdnle, it wc 
take the passages about the Mauryas and the Yavanas in the 
manner in which the\ must be understood, and place reliance 
on Kalhana s statement about Abhimanvu, he has no chance 
whate\ er I w ill now pass under review the whole evidence as 
regards the date of Patanjah — 

a The passage about Yavana shows that Patanjah lived about 
the time w hen a Ya\ana besieged Saketa and Madlnannka 


1 2>lr Fleet has recentlv found a date of one of the Guptas which con- 

firms m\ interpretation of the dates of the dynasty 
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This leads us to about the middle of the second century 
before Christ. 

b The passage in which the name of Pu?pamitra occurs 
shows that Patanjali lived during the reign of Fuspamitra 
Two other passages m which the name of that monarch 
is mentioned corroborate this view and leave no reason- 
able doubt about the matter This also leads us to about 
the middle of the second century before Christ. 

The date so arrived at is consistent — 

c With the mention of the name of Candragupta in the 
Mahabhasya. 

d With the mention of the Mauryas as having flourished be- 
fore Patanjali’s time 

And c. and d together show that he lived at a time sufficiently 
close to the Mauryas m order that they might become the sub- 
ject of his thought. 

e. With Kalhana’s statement about the revival of the study of 
the Mahabhasya in the reign of Abhimanyu. 

f With the eventful account given by Bhartrhari who lived 
in the first half of the seventh century, and with the re- 
verent manner in winch he speaks of Patanjah’s work 

No later date can be assumed w ithout doing voilence to one or 
more of these passages and statements , that is, without saying 
that a passage does not mean what it naturally means, or that the 
statement is unfounded, incredible, or false And all of them 
harmonize so thoroughly with my hypothesis and, taken collective- 
ly, form such a conclusive body of evidence, that I feel myself 
fully justified in concluding this rather long reply to Professor 
Peterson with those words of mine with which he began his 
attack, “ Pa tan jail’s date, B C. 150, may now be relied on,” 


ii [ R. G. Bhandarkat’s Works, Vol I ] 



DATE OF PATANJALI No II BEING A SECOND REPLh 
TO PROFESSOR PETERSON 

[ Origin xll'i published bi Sir R G Bh.wdvrkar himself 
k\d Printed \t Edlcvtios* Society’s Press, Biculla, 
Bombxl, 18S5 ] 

Dr. Peterson drew me into a contro\ ers\ b_\ publishing a Note 
on the Date of Patanjah, in which he discussed Professor Gold- 
stucker’s views and mine, and asking me how, m mi - opinion, 
the matter stood in the light of what he had written I had no 
option but to take up the challenge I also thought this w*as a 
good opportunity to discuss fulh the historical significance of the 
important passages pointed out b\ Goldstucker and myself, and to 
bring together all the available evidence for the date of Patanjah 
and also of Panmi I therefore wrote a long and, as Dr Peter- 
son himself styles one pan of n — whatever mar he the sense 
intended by him — an “elaborate ’ reph After waiting for about 
three months, Dr Peterson has now* published a reply to me * 
In this, however, he discusses the sense of the least important of 
the passages, m his translation of w hich I pointed out some 
faults, and unceremoniously dismisses the roam question and 
disposes of all I have said on it with the remark, “ I think the 
whole argument a most unsafe one,” without giving himself the 
trouble of entering at all mto the menu of that argument This 
is indeed a very easy way of disposing of great literary questions; 
but it is not one to whicb the scholar, born to a hard and a 
plodding lot, can afford to resort The controversy has thus as- 
.sinned a shape m w hich no good can be expected to come oat 

1 This reply is contained in the ‘ Prefatory ' Re marks to tfae sepa- 
rate reprint of Prof Peterson’s Papers on the Anci*y51arhkSra ofKse* 
toendra, the Date of PaVanjali, and An Inscription from Koteh, printed 
at Bombay, IS 80 Prof Peterson s ‘ Preface »n Reply to Professor Bban- 
darkar m tbis booklet is dated 25th August 1S85, and extends to 
eighteen pages [ N B U J 
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of it ; and I should ha\ e said nothing with reference to Peterson’s 
reply, had he not in his desire to take ' sweet revenge’ yielded to 
the temptation of discovering “ a capital error” in one of my for- 
mer publications on the subject, and of accusing me of having 
nus-apprehended Nagojibhatta’s meaning As it is unquestionable 
that this discover, and this accusation are the result of Peterson’s 
own palpable nus-apprehension of Nagojibhatfa’s meaning and 
his failure, as I now 7 see it, to catch the mam point of the passage 
in Patanjali, the sense of which he has been discussing with me, 
I must once more argue the matter with him I will begin by 
putting before the reader for reference the passage from Patanjali 
and the comments on it • 

Panini — '-srrro^ i 

Patanjali— z t gre qfr ?r f^FT f^TTW fftr I 

iU 'n w I I d FTTcI ' 

WfcT l 

Kniyata— srfh i ur rnfFrom i tmg 

ftFfcVdl mg *FrfrT I sfd I 

Nagojibhatta— jffarr Fr^g yffl'w i ar^T snrf^RT i i%a?- 

gfrofcT 5t<? 1 3 tctwaf qwsrrrFT drr uft i Fry srarq- 

M^^^KtgTO r ^mirt ur^di irfcr w i wrier 

qWTUT WrfrT TrSFTfifaiT UT ^HT ■xfi FTqj* 

«TT STOW laRTtfUT 1 

The first thing to be discussed is Dr Peterson’s translation of 
fegrrer Dr Peterson’s w ords in his Note or first paper 
are — “ But a reference to any dictionary will show 7 that such a 
meaning is one of the best authenticated senses of the word f^THf 
means ‘A Skanda in act to shoot ’ ” I looked into the 
St Petersburg Lexicon and Momer Williams’ Dictionary for the 
word fe si Ret as directed, and found what I have stated It certain 
ly is no fault of mine, if I find in the Dictionaries “ a certain 
explanation of the word with a second-hand quotation,” &c 
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Bohtlmgk and Roth, as well as Monier Williams, give u a certain 
attitude m shooting” as the sense of the word ftfyrn? > anc ® ^ t0 ^ 
Peterson that n ?4 with this sense could not be taken as an 
adjective to as certainly it cannot He lionet or now 

directs me to look out the word thjms > and under that w ord I 
do find the two passages mentioned by him, as well as the expla- 
nation that also means “ a certain attitude in shooting , 
and the passages show nothing more than that But does this 
serve as a warrant to take fag Kg as an adjective meaning <<r one in 
that particular attitude ?” ffe r ng is a derivative from an< ^ 

means tc belonging to or relating to Visahha,” that is, the word 
means that particular attitude in shooting w hich w as attnbuted to 
the god V isakha The word %^rn=T occurs m Hemacandra’s Abhi- 
dhana-Cintamam, and this is the derivation given by him in his 
explanation of that w ord m his commentary on the w ork — f^TT' 

Hemacandra, of course, identifies the god 
i&y? a[ with T ^ r Rtf j the two having in later times come to be con- 
sidered as the names of the same god — Hemacandra’s Thesaurus 
is referred to by Bohtlmgk ana Roth, though not the Commentary 
Thus, though t-srmr means “ an attitude in shooting,” there is no 
possibility of fV^iTT't meaning “ one in that attitude,” 1 e of being 
used as an adjective m view of the explanation of f ai rer con ' 
tamed m the Commentary’' on Amara referred to in the St 
Petersburg Lexicon, and of the derivation of given by 

Hemacandra 

Then Dr Peterson goes on — Cf On another small point too 
here Bhandarkar does me some wrong He does not under- 
stand why I reject the reading before £ unless the 

reason be that it goes against the translation which ’ I have 
* worked myself into believing to be correct ’ It would be a 
legitimate retort to say that Bhandarkar reads Candragupta-sabha 
against Kielhorn, in the note on Pamm I i 68, because the 
omission of that w ord might be fatal to the edifice Bhandarkar 
has raided on it The retort is by no means legitimate, though 
of course 1 do not grudge Dr Peterson the pleasure he evidently 
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feels m making it. There is very little or no resemblance be- 
tween the t\\ o cases Dr Peterson’s evidence lor the omission 
of {$rw when he first w rote, was, according to his statement, one 
Manuscript out of the eight collated by Dr Kielhorn and the 
India Office Photozmcograph ot Kaiyata But Peterson made a 
mistake when he considered these as two different Manuscripts , 
lor they are really one He did not see that that manuscript 
collated by Dr Kielhorn, which does not contain , is called 
by him ‘ g, ’ And from the Preface to the First Volume of his 
edition we see that c g ’ is the India Office Photozmcograph of 
Kaiyata. Thus then Peterson had only one Manuscript against 
se\en to support his reading, while my reading was 

supported by four MSS out of six collated by Dr Kielhorn ; and 
the evidence of the KasiLl and the fact of Patanjah’s giving two 
instances of a correlative case vere decidedly in its favour 
Peterson also conjectured Kaiyata did not read , but he gave 
no reason whatever On the other hand, it would appear that 
bis example was framed with the particular object 

of distinguishing that form from the f&r- occurring in Patanjali. 
As to the two new Manuscripts Peterson speaks of, I have got 
against them two which read , viz one from Benares belong- 
ing to Rao Saheb Narayan Vishnu Bapat and generously present- 
ed by him to me It contains the Bhasya, Pradlpa, and Pradi- 
poddyota The other, which also contains the three works, is 
Numbers 330-332 of Collection A of 1881-82, deposited in the 
Deccan College 

In all this defence of the “ shooting Skanda, ” Dr Peterson 
quietly leaves out of sight the phrase pointed out by 

me as occurring in the Bhasya on VIII 1 15* from which it is 
unquestionable that Patanjali himself understood by the word 
fastnjT ‘ a god of that name ’ If another passage is wanted in 
which also Patanjali renders it plain that the word is the name 
of a god, it will be found undei Pamni, VI 3 26 Here too 
we have which is a Diandva compound meaning 

‘ thp two gods Skanda and Visakha ’ To persist in interpreting 
a wor d in Patanjali as mean.ng something totally different from 
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wdiat Patanjali himself sa\s it means is a feat requiring courage 
and boldness, which Peterson has shown himself to possess 

Before proceeding further, I must state that 1 did not tull\ 
understand Dr Peterson’s translation of the passage under dis- 
cussion on the last occasion Though, of course, there were 
some mistakes, still 1 thought he had understood the argument 
generally according to Nagopbhafta’s view of it But I now see 
that this is not the case Though I do not agree with Nagoji- 
bhafta on one point, still, a great grammarian as he w»as and 
familiar with his subject, it is impossible that he should not see 
the main point of Patanjali’s argument But Peterson has totally 
mis-apprehended it His view is so much out of the way that 
without more explanation than wns contained in his first paper, 
it was not possible for me to understand it And e\en on the 
present occasion it has cost me a good deal of trouble to ascertain 
it clearly Dr Peterson does understand c Skandah ’ to be an 
image brought forward to show' that Panmi’s rule is violated in 
that instance But it is violated according to him because the 
image “ may or may not be for sale ” From wdiat follows and 
precedes, Peterson seems to mean by this expression that images 
have in them the possibility of being sold The phrase 

f^ITO - contains, according to him, not according to me, 
as he supposes, instances or an instance, of a form which as 
denoting an image, is pnma facie incorrect under the rule ’ ‘It 
is notorious that images are vendible things ” Thus Peterson 
means, w'hat he afterwards says in express words, that “ all idols 
are in their nature vendible ” , and, therefore, we at once see 
that Sivah, Skandah and Visakhah violate Pamnis rule This is 
the germ of the w hole mistake Then, says he, “ such names 
of idols then as Siva, Skanda, Visahha are for the matter in hand 
colourless They do not of themselves tell us whether the objects 
of which they are the names — that is idols in general — are Panya 
or Apanya, vendible or not vendible What then is it that raises 

the presumption, which it is necessary to notice, that all idols are 
in their nature venH,W,o Tu ro t jj IS q uer y j, es lp t j, e 
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phrase nTTfftrwfvTPT 6v.c ’’ So that, according to Peterson, Pa- 
tanjah’s qticrv is “ '1 o w hat is it due, win is it that ‘idols in 
general, ' 1 c , ‘ all idols are in their nature vendible’?” And the 
answer is, “ because it is for gain that the Mauryas make images.” 
\nd heron lies Peterson’s tadical error In the next sentence 
Patahjalt means to mv, according to Peterson, that “\endible 
images made bv the Maun as are as a class ’’excluded from the 
operation of the ° general rule which enjoins the omission ox 
atlix Ka that is. their names must all hate the termination Ka 
But such ol the vendible images as “ arc from the beginning 
intended for worship and not for sale ” come under the rule and 
have not the athx Tins is the sense of the last sentence 

( i ) Now, i! images are notouously vendible things, if 
’* tlicv mav or mav not be for sale, ” ifSivnh, Skandah and Visa- 
khah are prima facie incorrect under P.imm’s rule, why is it that 
Patanjali asks fq-tmrrr sc. ^ f^rwfrr, i e. “why are the forms §ivab, 
Skandah, Vis.tkhah, incorrect under the rule?” But Peterson 
thinks that the meaning of this query is, “ why is it that all idols 
arc in their nature vendible ?” What have you got to do with 
all idols ? Whence do you get them ? How does any question 
arise about them ? Do Patanjali’s words, which aie perfectly plain, 
mean that ? The question is on'y about three idols and not all 
\nd w hat is the necessity of accounting for the fact that all idols 
an. n their nature vendible ? The question does not hang at all 
on the reason of the fact, but on the fact itself We have no- 
thing whatever to do with the reason The whole point is, the 
use of the word atxnnr in the Sutra makes the forms 
fasnr ? incorrect How they became incorrect under the rule 
in consequence of the use of that word is what is required to be 
shown, 1 e it should be showm that while the operation pre- 
scribed in the sutra, viz the dropping of Ka, is done here, one of 
the conditions of the operation, viz aromiftr or mvendibihty, is 
absent , l e that the images expressed by those forms are Panya 
or vendible And it is also necessary to decide whether the 
loims are really intoned This is ihe rrcamrg cl the, word 
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and no other meaning is possible Now Peterson would 
object, saying, ‘What is the necessit) of showing the images to 
be vendible and the forms to be incorrect ? It is notorious that 
images are vendible things and the forms are therefore, ol course, 
incorrect ’ My first emphatic reply is, I am under no obliga- 
tion to tell you why it is necessary’ to show’ this , but there can 
be no doubt that Patanjali himself does admit the necessity and 
asks why they are incorrect His words mean that, and can 
mean nothing else My nest reply is, you mis-understand the 
word Panya w r hen you say that the vendibility of images is such 
a notorious and plain matter that it does not require to be 
shown When you say, “ idols have been sold from the be- 
ginning and are sold now and the supply w'lll doubtless con- 
tinue so long as the demand shall last, ” all you mean is that 
images possess the possibility of being sold Pan) a does not 
mean a thing W'hich possesses the possibility of being sold If 
that is what you mean by Panya and the English w T ord “vendible,’ 
the very clothes that you or I ha\e now on our bodies are Pan) a, 
for clothes ha\ e been sold from the beginning and are sold now', 
&c But I should consider it an insult if an) body so characte 
nzed my clothes The sense of the v'ord Panya, therefore, is a 
thing that is intended to be sold, that is for sale The defini- 
tion m the Kasika is The clothes I w ear 

•were Panya before I got them from a shop, are not panya now’, 
and w ould be Panya again if I w’ere reduced to destitution, w hich 
God forbid, and should be obliged to sell them Just then, as 
you cannot say, w hen a shirt is spoken of, that it is panya or 
vendible m this sense, 1 e ‘ exposed for sale, ’ so when certain 
images are named, it does not necessarily ‘follow’ that they are 
panya Hence the necessit) of showing that the) are so, and 
hence the question # tF Firm The answer is and must be con- 
tained m the next clause, That 

answer, according to Nagojibhapa, is that they are Panya be- 
cause these are images exposed by the Mauryas for sale , and 
ac-cordmg to m; independent translation, they are Pan) a because 
images like them were sold or exposed for sale by the Mauiyas 
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who warned to raise moncx “ It is for pain that the Mauryas 
imlc images' which is Peterson’s translation, cannot possibly 
he tlic answer to the query 

The difference between Nngojibhmta and myself here is that 
according to himself the Suldh.lmm who asks the question foqnT- 
cttt and the Pilreapiksm who answers it by saying rmrffr 0 &c , 
boili understand the word Pane a in its correct or proper sense, 
M? , ‘somethin*: exposed for sale’ ( ftafon fr q r r ^u ^ n ), while 
according to nn \icw, the Siddhamin takes it m its correct sense, 
and the Punnpihsin resorts to the incorrect sense which Peterson 
seeks to attach to it, si?, ‘ the possibility of being sold,’ wduch 
a thing comes to lmc on account of other things of the class be- 
ing ‘ exposed for silc,’ and thus w rongly brings Panyatva or ven- 
dibihtx on the three miiges. The Purxapksm is m the remainder 
of the passage told b\ the Siddhantin that because certain things 
arc ‘sold’ or ‘ exposed for sale, ’ that is, are Panya, it does not 
follow that those of the class that are under actual worship are 
Pan} a, 1 c panya docs not mean * the possibility of being sold ’ 
You ( the Purxapaksin ) attach that sense to the word and say 
that Sixah, Shandnh, Visahhah are Panya because the Mauryas 
sold such images, and consequently the forms should have the 
affix Ka The images sold by the Mauryas being Panya in the 
correct sense, their names may have the affix ( i$j q- F1T3[ ) , 
but that docs not make these Siva, Skanda, and Viiakha, which 
are under actual worship, Panya , i e again, Panya does not 
mean ‘ the possibility of being sold/ and consequently Pamni’s 
rule must apply, and no affix is xvanted for these forms, and they 
are correct ( *n^wfct ) It will be seen 
from this why it is that the Purvapaksin resorts to the Maurya kings 
to bring Panyata in the sense of ‘possibility of being sold/ on 
Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, and to any ordinary image-seller 
Siva, Skanda, and ViSakha were images under actual worship, 
and no ordinary image-seller sells them The Maurya kings must 
have sold images under actual worship, and hence they are spoken 
of. This independent interpretation of mine I have put into 
25 t R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL I. J 
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Sanskrit in the shape of a commentary on the passage in Patahjali 
under discussion, and I give it at the end fas an Appendix] 1 
Nagopbhatta, on the other hand, regarding the Purvapakstn s 
and Stddhan tin’s sense of the word Panya to be the same, viz , 
the correct sense ‘ exposed for sale,’ makes the Purvapahsm say 
that those particular images are Panya because they are images 
exposed for sale by the Maurjas, who were certain images-mahers 
(hVut ) This the Siddhantm admits, and therefore 

agrees with the Punapaksm that &na, Skanda, and Visakha should 
have the affix Ka ( stHWHT firafftr ) And the Siddhanttn goes 
on to say that the images dedicated for such worship immediately 
after manufacture as brings in grains are the examples of the 
rule , i e their names drop the termination Ka 

(2) The true sense of the word Panya being that given above 
the query, ‘Why is it “that all idols are in their nature vendible” ? 
which Peterson puts into the mouth of Patanjah is absurd All 
idols are not vendible, 1 e ‘ exposed for sale ’ 

(3) If according to Peterson’s translation of ifbrTTiJ *T 

P&nim’s rule does not apply to vendible images as a class, 1 e to 
all images, and consequently their names should take the termi- 
nation Ka, upon what authority is it that such of these images as 
are intended for worship from the beginning are brought under 
the rule, as Peterson does by his translation of &c ? 

Peterson does admit that these images form a part of the class of 
vendible images The possibility of being sold attaches to them 
also Peterson’s argument, “Idols have been sold from the 
beginning, and are sold now,” &c , applies to them equally with 
the images And if it does riot, why should it 

apply to fita ' ? If these are Panya or vendible 

prima facie, they also must be in accordance with Peterson’s sense 
oF the word Pimm’s Sutra about dropping of Ka cannot there- 
fore apply to them The word atqtnt m the Squa must prevent 
its application to them We have no Virtika or Isti here, add- 
ing to or amending Pimm’s rule and directing us to drop the 
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affix, though the images intended for worship are vendible We 
have simply a Vyakhyana of Pamm’s Sutra And thus the result 
according to Peterson’s interpretation will be that Panmi’s Sutra 
has no instance and is vain According to Nagojibhafta’s and my 
way of taking it, the images being under worship are not Panya 
or 'for sale/ and hence Pamm’s Sutra applies and the Ka is 
dropped 

(4) Again, if images are notoriously vendible and consequently 
it is not necessary to show that they are vendible, is it not equally 
notorious that the manufacturers of idols make the idols with a 
view to gain, and not from disinterested motives ? What then is 
the necessity of telling us, according to Peterson’s way of taking 
it, that "'all images are vendible, because it is for gain that the 
Mauryas make images ” ? 

(5) The whole point of the passage m Patanjah, according to 
Dr. Peterson, must be this Images being in their nature vendible, 
such forms as Sivafi, Skandah, &c , are incorrect, 1 e , they should 
have the suffix ka But though all images are \ endible, such of 
them as are from the beginning intended for worship, should be 
brought undet Panim’s rule, and Ka should not be added to thcjr 
names Now, the sense of the first of these two sentences is 
according to Peterson brought out by the clause atwr g rgWr r 

?r ftrtqfcT 1 f^r ftnsim 5T?r and of the second bi qj^mT 

What then is the necessity for the matter in 
hand of the intervening clauses 5 The first of these means, 
according to him, “ It is for gain that the Maun as make images ’ 
What has this got to do with the matter 5 The second ( 

^FTTtO means, Famm’s rule does not apph to images which are, 
all of them, in their nature \ endible, and thus they should take Ka 
Do we not know this already, according to Peterson, and his he 
not assumed this in interpreting the first clause 5 Win then arc 
we told this again 5 

(6) Peterson admits that vc have first 1 doubt throv n on the 
correctness of the forms ftra: re-r-ft f^snrt Tins doubt roue be 
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cleared and it should be decided whether the forms are correct or 
incorrect. If that is not done the result will be that the question 
is about one thing and the decision about quite another, 1 e. the 
and sto-qH: will be inconsistent In Peterson’s translation 
this decision of the original question nowhere appears, one thing 
is said first, and quite another afterwards It will thus be seen 
that Peterson's interpretation of the query, the answer, and what 
follows, i e of the whole passage, is entirely wrong He does 
not understand the argument, 

I have already given the general sense of Nagojibhatta’s com- 
ment, but since, according to Peterson, in giving its substance in 
1873 I committed “a capital error,” and since, from a “mis- 
apprehension ” of its sense I have not, according to the same 
authority, “ yet shaken myself free,” it is necessary that I should 
discuss it more particularly The reader will kindly look at the 
passage given before Dr Peterson’s explanation is — “We must, 
says Nagojibhafta, understand the word after ir+l^cTT * ” 

Good But j r ou should understand that here ends Nagojibhafta’s 
explanation of rrpjff and that his explanation of the 

passage is that these images, Siva, Skanda, and ViSakha, were ex- 
posed for sale by the Mauryas and not that “ images are made by 
the Mauryas for gain,” as you take it “ The images refer- 
red to are therefore \endible, and. the occasion for the suffix Ka 
presents itself ” This is a translation of arawui miHcH i -d^ srfTtT" 
tsmuuTOlT Sift HN The translation is correct so far as the words 
go, except that c vendible ’ means ‘ for sale/ of which, however, 
Peterson has no conception But what are “ the images referred 
to ” which is your translation of Hl ' -Biu ? Are they “ the images 
in genetal ” made by the Mauryas for gain which you have 
supposed or f^r=r Pnfiuq ? They cannot be images in 

general, for there is no question here, as I have already explained 
about “ images in general ” or “ all images ” And images in 
general or all images cannot be vendible or e exposed for sale, ’ 
while those referred to by Nagojibhatta are spoken of by him as 
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P.m\i The question is about the correctness of the forms %gr: 

firsnrr - and u is their q o qr ? that is required to be shown 
m order to make good the position that they arc incorrect. By 
CTftw rr i qtnmrrgt therefore, K.lgojihhaua means to say that ( 3RT ) 
fortius reason, xiz that guen in Patahjali’s statement ft rt j fi&iitn - 
ffrfovrr- snrfrqfTi. explained by Nagoji, (ftrof) their, j. e. of 
fifot, ( qtnirtrra;) Panyaua is established. Now 

stet: referring to the whole statement trfif nr- and that state- 

ment containg the Hctu or reason, the ft of mrif whose Panyatva 
is cstabhhed by that reason cannot be referred to anything con- 
tained in that statement which is the hetu or reason. Hence also 
H ’ HtlH must refer to fisre: fmsTW-* It will be seen that 

N.lgojibhatta speaks here of x endibility being established or prov- 
ed, while according to Peterson it does not require to be proved. 
Peterson therefore sets N.tgoji at defiance. 

Peterson thcngocson with the explanation of NagojibhaRa. “In 
the two clauses that follow', beginning respectively with and 
trreFftTT Patanjah first ( l rrny ft ) accepts the preposition 
that the occasion for the suffix has presented itself, and, secondly, 
wfg isrrzrr am uf^ffrr) show's how nevertheless his rule 
is not of none effect ” This is a translation or explanation of ag- 
mw^uifaeWci ui^Wfcr 

Now this translation is open to the same objection as Peterson’s 
translation of Patanjali’s original, viz if there is an occasion for 
the suffix, there is nothing that can prevent it, and the rule is of 
none effect There is also a special objection. In the last sen- 
tance Peterson has translated by “the occasion for 

the suffix Ka has presented itself” , and m this sentence 
ffrgft g also he translates in just the same words Is there no dif- 
ference between and ? There is very great difference. 

shows f the occasion for a thing,’ and s’gfrf the f things be- 
coming an actual fact ’ The proper translation is, “Patanjali 
says ( m vfm rg; g ^ng; ) that the termination is of course wanted 
or should be used there and ( m ) he points out the ex- 

amples of Panmi’s rule.'” The termination is, of course, wanted 
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or should be used there Where ? There, where in the last 
sentence he speaks ot an occasion for it, consequent on Panyatta 
or vendibility Whose panyatva ? t ^ iat 1S t ^ ie ima S es 

What images ? $ivah, Skandah, Visakah, which are the subject 
of the discussion and the Panyatva of which is established in the 
last sentence The actual use of the termination cannot be 
spoken of as or “ of course wanted ” in the case of the 

merely hypothetical images or images in general understood by 
Peterson , and that we have nothing to do with images in general 
I have said several times The termination is therefore of course 
wanted, or should be used in these cases , that is, the correct 
forms are , and therefore ferns' 

which were brought forward as in use, and which were the 
names of images exposed for sale by the Mauryas, as stated before, 
are incorrect, 1 e Panini’s rule is set aside in their case Thus 
is the original question decided , and this is plainly what Nagoji- 
bhafta makes Patanjali say , there can be no question whatever 
about it, and this is exactly what I stated in 1873 Yet Dr Peter- 
son says — “ In 1873 Bhandarkar took Patanjali to mean that 
Panini’s rule is arbitrarily set aside in the case of images sold by 
the Mauryas, so that forms not valid are nevertheless in use 
‘ What Patanjali means to say is that the termination Ka should 
be applied to the names of the images sold by the Mauryas, ac- 
cording to Panini’s rule , but the rule is set aside in this case, 
and the wrong forms Siva, Skanda and ViSakha are used’ 1 This 
is a capital error, as Bhandarkar now sees That it is in accor- 
dance with the native commentators is a view of it due, I be- 
lieve, to a misapprehension of Nagojibhatta's meaning, from 
which Bhandarkar has not yet shaker himself free ” Is it not per- 
fectly clear that Peterson himself, when he says this, has no 
conception whatever of the matter ? He has totally misunder- 
stood the point m Patanjali’s passage, and interprets Kaiyata and 
Nagojibhatta in accordance with that misconception , and thus 


1 Thl* ip a quotation from Sir R G. Bhandqrkar's paper of 1873, 
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confidently pronounces my former translation of Nagopbhafta, 
which is unquestionably correct, to be “a capital error.’' And 
yet with a charming simplicity and an unsuspecting belief in his 
own powers, Peterson takes credit to himself for having given me 
hints in my mdepenpent translation of the passage. For says 
he — “ In other respects, however, Bhandarkar’s version of 1873 
is very defective, a fact which in fairness should not be lost 
sight of when comparing my version with that with which Bhan- 
darkar has now followed it ” Dr. Peterson evidently means that 
his version has suggested improvements to me m my former 
version I repudiate the insinuation entirely It was impossible 
to derive any hints from a version in which I pointed out seve- 
ral mistakes and which, on the last occasion, I took as agreeing 
as regards the main point with Nagojibhapa, because the 
connection between the different sentences was not distinctly 
given, and which, now that Dr. Peterson has given more 
explanation, I see to be entirely away from the point and 
wrong from top to bottom My readers will have seen and will 
see if they have the patience to go to the end of this paper, how 
little ground there is for Peterson’s taking credit to himself for 
having corrected Goldstiicker, and given me hints. I must not 
omit to add that Dr Peterson need not have searched the volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary for my explanation of Nagojibhatfa’s 
view That explanation is given m my last Reply to him and it 
occurs even in the passage which he has quoted in his Paper 
under review 

I will now notice Peterson’s defence of the remaining gramma- 
tical and other errors pointed out by me in his translation on 
the last occasion When I called attention in my last article 
to Peterson’s having translated the past passive participle 
by the present tence “ make, ” I, of course, did not mean he 
committed a schoolboy error , but that the past tense of s nj-fcqrf i 
was an important point m the argument and consequent!) 
should be prominently noticed But let us hear the defence. 

“ There is no restriction to time present, past or future m my 
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English sentence, any more than there is in the Sanskrit so- 
called 1 past passive participle , 5 . ” I admit there is no 

restriction to time present, past or future in the English sentence 
“The Mauryas make images , ” but that is because it contains a 
general truth , and general truths are always represented by th e 
present tense, and never by the past You must always say 
“Elephants have trunks,” but ne\er “had trunks ” The 
Sanskrit is a past passu e participle, and as indicating past 

time it can never be used to express a general truth, and can 
apply only to a particular time and that particular time a past 
time. Therefore what is only true at a particular time cannot 
be a general truth. This is the difference betw een the present 
and past time in his English “ Mauryas make images ” and 
the Sanskrit ufr ' RqHl . Peterson tries to get nd of the dis- 
tinction by the contention that “for gam 5 is the predicate in his 
sentence “It is for gain that the Mauryas make images” and 
“ make images ” forms part of the clause which is used as the 
subject But the subject clause “ the Mauryas make images ” is 
nevertheless a general proposition, and the distinction cannot be 
got nd of But, says he, there is no restriction to a particular 
timem the Sanskrit “so-called past passive participle srgtfl'Tcrr 
Why ? Is it not a past participle and does it not express past time ? 
If it does not, I must say Peterson follows a Sanskrit grammar 
and literature unknown to me and, I have no hesitation in saying, 
to all Sanskrit Scholars But, says Dr. Peterson, he would 
“ prefer now to translate 'images are made by the Mauryas for 
gain, ’ ” and is “ confident that the so-called past passive parti- 
ciple in Sanskrit is the proper translation of ‘ made ’ here 
Again he says his first translation “ 1 Mauryas make images for 
gam 1 is only a more idiomatic rendering of the same thing as 
* images are made by the Mauryas for gam ’ ” What is all this ? 
f Pots are made of earth * The Sanskrit past passu e participle 
is the proper translation of f made 5 here Therefore ^tfrUimrr 
tr?r IS the proper translation of that sentence But that 
sentence is the same as ' They make pots of earth ’, therefore 
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that is the Sanskrit translation of this sentence Similarly the 
proper translation of f Horned animals ruminate 5 is ThFT- 

tsarrfacR: or , of f man sees colour by the eye ’, t qyqu r 

^jg^TT fSB; and of f water removes thirst, ’ ' f^qdlrt T- 

That is to say, Peterson is confident that we should teach our 
pupils that general truths might be translated into Sanskrit by 
the past.passive participle which implies tr no restriction to time 
past, present or future ” ! 

And notwithstanding all this Peterson immediately afterwards 
states that u rr^f^mr denotes no more than that the action of 
making is to be conceived as completed ” Is the action of 
making to be conceived as completed in the English phrase “ the 
Mauryas make images ?” Certainly not If so, your translation of 
atraf by “ make images ” must be wrong Now if the 

action is represented as completed in the phrase rrftf , 

was it not completed before Patanjah wrote or spoke those words? 
It must be Then was it not past with reference to the time 
when he wrote, and may it not have been past with reference to 
that time by any number of years, say two or three centuries ? 
The answer must be “yes,” If so, this is all that I contended for , 
and your f * traversing directly my contention ” means nothing 
Contrasted with the word ^rrfrr as it is, s rafc qftT must show a past 
action that took place a long time before Pataiijali And having 
been represented as completed with reference to the time when 
Patanjah wrote, has the action not been referred to a particular 
timfc ? If so, what is the meaning of your first statement that 
the Sanskrit so-called “past passive participle ” involves 

“ no restriction to time present, past, or future” ? One who en- 
deavours to defend the indefensible must fall into such contra- 
dictions. 

To my contention that qar- m cannot mean " which- 

ever of these, ” for it is either the genitive or locauve that lias 
that sense and not the no’rmnative, Peterson’s reply is, he will 
“ substitute for q<n its antecedent ” and then the meaning 
26 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’e works, VoL I.J 
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will be “ whichever images. ” But this is simply grammatical 
jugglery, and will deceive nobody who is not a simpleton. Why 
do you substitute it ? Patanjah’s w ord is ctht. and you must 
interpret that and nothing else. And do you really think you 
have given us all we had before, when you give us only the ante- 
cedent ? Does not qcn mean f these, ’ 1. e., such as are 
‘ nearer to the speaker than others ’ Do you give us that sense 
when you substitute ? You surely cannot say you do. 
And what is it that you get after all this operation ? ‘The Maur- 
yas make images for gain. To those the rule does not apply 
and Ka must be appended But whclwer images are intended 
for worship come under the rule, ’ Sec If this is the construc- 
tion, one would naturally take ‘ whichever images 5 in the last 
sentence to be different images from those made by the Mauryas, 
as Nagojtbhafta and I take them ; especially because the assertion 
with reference to the images m the last sentence is directly the 
opposite of that m this But this would cut off the ground from 
below Peterson’s feet For his idea is that these last images are 
to be included among those made by the Mauryas. This sense 
you have no chance of securing unless you allow the demon- 
strative to stand and at the same time mistranslate it as “of these 
Thus this grammatical jugglery, like other species of it, recoils 
On the person practising it 

I will ask my reader to be good enough to consider this point. 
Patanjali uses the word fn^ and in the same breath the word ijaT 
C ?r wra; 1 Sec ). fttpis the remote demonstrative, 

and means * that, ’ while tjtT^is the near demonstrative and 
means c this ’ Is it possible that by these two inconsistent pro- 
nouns be should demonstrate or point out the same preceding 
thing, especially when the assertions, as I have stated, are con- 
tradictory of each other ? tc Mauryas make images To those the 
rule does not apply. But of these whichever are intended See , to 
them the rule does apply ” Can those and these here both refer 
to “ images ” m the first sentence ? For this reason, and also be- 
cause without the genitive or locative you cannot have the sense 
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Peterson requires, the tT?rr. cannot refer to the images made by 
the Maurvas Dr. Peterson says — n He is fully supported by 
Kaiyata and Nlgojibhaua ” in his construction of trfTT., but in the 
note immediately below, this expression is softened into c< I be- 
itnv that Kaiyata construes as I do. ” Connecting qmf 

with the jmages sold by the Mnuryas would have the effect, as I 
have already explained, of making the images used for worship 
* vendible images ' at the same time, and of rendering Panim’s 
SOtra inapplicable to them, and consequently vain and useless 
This is a mistake that no native grammarian will make, much 
less men like Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. And the reason for 
Peterson’s belief is Ins own utterly groundless conjecture that 
Trhr? is meant as the nominative to g re fcr by Kaiyafa But No ! 
Peterson dors give eudcncc ” I can only note here that in the 
India Office MS Nagojibhatta seems actually to read ^ ( 1. e the 
Mnuryas ) after m 'f ftfy ' J m Kaiyata ” Excellent ' What we 
have got in the India Office MS , the photozincograph of which 
I have referred to, is rrr q fol ' giri Commentators put at the 
beginning of their comment on a passage of the original the 
opening words of that passage with rf?r after them This is 
called a Pratika Now the Pratika from Kaiyata given by Na- 
gojibhatta in the present case is m qfoj t r ie r This the copyist 
of the Manuscript through stupidity or mistake has written as 
UT qfoj i g fr, and this evident mistake of the man Peterson relies 
on and uses as evidence to prove that Kaiyata meant arhrf to be 
the nominative of arcfnT If xn. <rfci$r ^ had been meant by Na- 
gojibhatta as Kaiyata’s reading, irfct would have been put after ft, 
and we should have had qr ; ?r sfet But we have not got 
it The Pratika does occur in the form of tm m the 

manusenpt consulted by Goldstflcker and in the two mentioned 
by me before This speaks for itself. 

Kaiyata’s note on the passage beginning with on the 

contrary, is that “qm signifies the images which are taken from 
door to door ” ; and they are thus distinguished from those with 
which the Mauryas are connected in the preceding sentence, 
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Nagojibhatta too disposes of the merchandise of the Mauryas by 
saying tra - !4r-MM ^ oj u^T rr and speaks of other distinct 
images by eei-; id Peterson’s misapprehension of the 

main point in Patanjah’s passage vitiates his interpretation o‘ 
Nagojibhatta throughout Then again, I am told that neither 
of the two takes getr as I do No one can be*sure of this as regards 
Kaiyata , for he does not say that the images taken from door 
to door for worship were not the Sivah, Skandah, and Visakhah 
with which the argument began. Kaiyata not onlv may have 
meant them to be the same, but his counter-example fsTWTT^* 
5R till'd affords strong evidence that the instance of an image 
under worship meant by him was the fsr? occurring above. 
And as to Nagojibhatta, Peterson tells me nothing new, for 1 
have said in giving mv independent translation that I disagree 
with Nagojibhatta, and that he has assigned no definite sense to 
the word gm - i e refers it to nothing, neither to the images of 
the Mauryas, nor to Sivah, Skandah and Visakhah Nagojibhatta 
and I agree as to the main point, viz that Sivah, Skandah and 
Visakhah are in the beginning spoken of as incorrect according 
to Panim’s rule, m consequence of a certain action of the Maur- 
yas which made the images Panya We also agree that the 
question about the correctness of these forms has to be decided 
somehow Nagojibhatta thinks the Panvata attaches to the 
images and cannot be removed , therefore the forms ought to 
have Ka. I say that the Panyata is conferred on them only m an 
incorrect sense, and is removed bv the Siddhantin The other 
points of difference I have given before This difference between 
Nagojibhatta and me arises from my assigning to hth and ^ 
the sense that they hase, viz c those ’ or remote from the 
speaker, and ‘ these ’ or near to the speaker Nagojibhatta has 
not attached to gar this its definite sense I also take ^nrifT 
its usual sense of ‘ now 1 ‘ m these days, ’ and contrast it vith 
the past P-moi , while Nagojibhatta explains it as c immediate- 
K afier their manufacture ’ which sense the word cannot bear 
and does no: see the contrast The other reason that I have 
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gi'cn in my last Paper is that when Paranjali raises any question 
about a rule, he does so In bringing forward correct forms which 
apparemU go against the rule. When in rare cases incorrect 
iorms are brought forward, he tells us at the end of the discus- 
sion that then arc incorrect by using such an expression as 
SFrpnrRTcT 

Dr Peterson again sajs “ I feel sure that it ( qaT ) would 
have been made to stand before, and not after the adversative 
particle g; if it had the meaning Bhandarhar now ascribes to it. ” 
Whv he feels sure he docs not tell us. But trr which I 

suppose he would have, is unidiomatic. The Sanskrit idiom 
requires 5 and such panicles to be put immediately after the 
forms of Innumerable instances might be given, but I wjll 
here quote a few from the Mahabhasya itself 
fq$r^ Maliftbh.Isya, Edition of Kiclhorn, Vol I p. 2, mg 
Ibid, p 20 , trw 5 Ibid Vol II. p 332 

In criticizing my translation of 1873 Peterson say — ff Ishould 
be more than human if I refrained from adding that in 1873 
Bhandarhar gave to the phrase arpr =T precisely that reference 
which he now seeks to give to the admittedly converse phrase 
” Now that I have explained the correct sense of Na- 
gopbhatta, Peterson will see that this is in accordance with his 
comment Again, cc trftr he naturally then took in the sense 
he refuses to admit for it nowx ” I did not attach to g<TT its 
definite sense of these, following Nagopbhafta , but certainly I 
did not give to it Peterson’s meaning ‘ of these ’ and refer it to 
the images made by the Mauryas, if that is what he means by 
the word “ naturally 

As to the main question of Patanjah’s date, I have already 
stated that Peterson attaches no value to what I have set forth 
m my last papers and re-asserts most emphatically his own view, 
and makes other vague and general statements I am therefore 
not called upon to say anything about them I must however 
pof omit to notice one point , Peterson says that as for Pusya 
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raitra and Candragupta, “ he has pointed out that the existence 
of two princes of these names, reigning at about the same time, 
is better guaranteed for the fourth century after Christ than for 
the third before Christ ” So then, according to this authority, 
the Bhitan Lat Inscription, which is in such a dilapidated con- 
dition that no perfectly satisfactory copy has yet been or can be 
published, possesses a far higher historical value than the works 
of the Greek historians of Alexander the great and his successors, 
who speak of Sandracottus or Candragupta as having established 
a powerful monarchy at Pataliputra about 320 B. C, and the 
Inscription in which his name occurs, as well as all the Buddhis- 
tic, Jaina, and Brahmanic books which mention both him and 
Puspamitra the founder of the Sunga dynasty that succeeded the 
Mauryas Perhaps Dr Peterson considers all this literature and 
the Inscription to be fabricated, or assigns them to the period 
between 600 and 1000 A. D , or it is quite possibls he never 
heard about them Peterson’s last paper did not show any 
appreciation of the value of the name of Candragupta for the 
determination of the question under discussion It was Puspa- 
mitra alone he spoke of and the name Candragupta simply 
occurred in the translation of a passage from that priceless Inscrip- 
tion, that on the Bhitan Lat along with Kumaragupta, Samudra- 
gupta ( and others His coupling the two names together in the 
present paper is therefore an afterthought, and the statement 
that it has been done in the first paper is not accurate 

How many of this long list of errors of all sorts are “ capital 
errors” or very serums errors I leave it to my readers to judge 

Lastly, I am much obliged to my friend Peterson for his pro- 
mise to make over the Patalavijaya to me if it falls into his 
hands “ in view of the effect the Praiasti, ” which he is sure 
it will contain, cc may have upon me *’ But I would advise 
ray friend to give up the “ [ con- ] quest of the Dark Regions ” 
that he has been prosecuting so vigorously of late, and assure 
him that any number pf such books dealing with “ th? Dark 
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Regions " arc but trash m comparison with that “Arsa-grantha” 
or “ Booh of Light," the Mahabhasya. I shall, therefore, have 
undoubtedly a stronger claim to Peterson's gratitude than he 
will have to mine, if I ash my friend Kielhorn to send him a 
copy of his edition of the Mahabhasya with the following note 
on the title-page in capital letters — 

“ THIS IS NOT AN ANTHOLOGY. ” 
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[From the Indian Antiquary, vol. iii, 1874, pp. 14 ff. ] 

A Vartika on Papmi, III. 1. 26 teaches that the termination 
Aya, technically called Nic, should be appended to a verbal 
noun expressive of an event, m the sense of narrating the event 
The derivative suffix is to be dropped, and the noun reduced to 
the form of the original root from which it was derived, and it is 
to this, root that the termination Aya is to be applied If there is 
any other noun depending on the verbal noun, it should be put 
in the accusative or other appropriate case, and governed by the 
verb in Aya The example given by Patanjali to illustrate 
this is Kamsavadhamacaste — Kamsam ghatayati , i. e , the expres- 
sion Kamsam ghatayati means “ He narrates the story of Kamsa's 
being killed ” — Now Ghatayati in this instance is, according to 
the theory of the author of the Vartika, got by dropping the 
suffix of Vadha, reducing it to its original form of Han ( to kill ), 
appending the termination Aya and making the changes necessary 
in the case of Han Another instance given in the Bhasya is Bali- 
bandhamicaste — Bahm bandhayati. — Now Patanjali asks if this 
rule is applicable only to the settled names of stones, or to all 
nouns expressive of an event His answer is to the latter effect, 
and, thus, one may use the expression Rajanam agamayati in the 
sense of “ he announces the coming of-the king This shows 
that Karhsavadha and Bahbandha were the settled names of certain 
current stones Now in this Vartika, Katyayana notices a usage 
in Sansknt common to it with several other languages, in virtue 
of which the causal form of a root may be used to denote the 
narration or announcement of an event expressed by the root 
The expressions " He causes Kamsa to be killed. Bah to be put 
under restraint, and the king to come,” mean “ He narrates 
Kamsa’s being killed ” and “ Bali’s being put under restraint,’’ 
and “ announces the coming of the lung ” But though the form; 

X7 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL I. J , 
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Gtotayati, Bandhayati, and Agamayati, are causals of the roots Han, 
Bandb and Gam with A, the author of the Vartika does not here 
call them so, and hence the necessity of the new rule he has made 
But patanjali, and perhaps Katytyana also eventually, looks upon 
them as causal forms, and decides that the rule is not requir- 
ed, and that the forms can be arrived at by Pan’mis geneni 
sutra about the causals Hetumati ca HI i. 2 6 . But there is some 
difficulty as to the Present Tense In such instances as <r Having 
started from Upayim, he makes the sun rise (Suryam udgamayati) 
at Mahismati ( i e , reaches Mahismati at sunrise ),” the Present 
Tense is appropriate, since at the time he is m Mahismati, the 
sun actually does rise But its propriety is not so clear in such 
expressions as “He causes Kamsa to be killed,” and “ He causes 
Bah to be put under restraint,” for it is a long time since Kamsa 
was killed, or Ball restrained Even here, says Patanjali, the Pre- 
sent Tense is appropriate. For the narrauon or annountemement 
of a story or an event may be made in one of three ways : — -isL 
by representing the story on the stage ; 2ndly, by representing it 
by means of pictures ; and 3 rdly, by narrating it by word of 
monrh : — In the first case, the leader or manager of a dramatic 
corps does actually cause a person who calls himself Kamsa to be 
killed, and a person who calls himself Bah to be put under re- 
straint Hence the Present Tense is appropriate In the second 
case, the blows of Kamsa and Krspa are actually seen at the time 
in the pictures as aimed or received by the two combatants. In 
the third case the narrators give expression to what they know 
about them ( Kamsa and Kjsna) from their birth to their death, 
and thus externally manifest what at the time exists internally- 
And that the things do exist internally or in the mind is shown 
in this way They ( the narrators ) are of various kinds, some 
arc adherents or devotees of Kamsa and some of Vasudeva. Tbeir 
countenances assume different colours , the faces of some (whose 
favourite hero is defeated) become dark, the faces of others, red. 
And m such cases all the three tenses are used by people. For 
example, they say “ Go, Kamsa is being lulled,” “Go, Kamsa is 
to be killed " “ What is the use of going ? Kamsa is killed” 1 
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This remarkable passage then shows : — 

ist — That the stones of the death of Kamsa and the subjuga- 
tion of Bali were popular and current in Patanjali’s time. 

2nd — That Kjsna or Vasudeva was mentioned m the story as 
having killed Kamsa. 

3rd — That such stories formed the subjects of dramatic re- 
presentations, as PurSpic stones are still popularly represented on 
the Hindu stage. 

4th — That the event of Kamsa’s death at the hands of Kpsna 
was m Patanjali’s time believed to have occurred at a very re- 
mote time. 
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I now proceed to other passages One of the Pratyud3haranas 
or counter-examples of the rule in Dr. GoldsrOcker’s passage 
( Bhdsya on Pamni III 2 1 1 1 ) is Jaghana Kamsam kila Vasu- 
devah “ Vasudeva veniy killed Kamsa ” From the context it is 
clear that this is given as an example, the occurrence mentioned 
m which is popularly known, but which was not, and could not 
have been, witnessed by the speaker, 1 e., the story was ancient 
and popular. 

Again, we are told by the author of the Mahabhasya, under a 
Vaitika on Pahmi II 3.3 d, that Kpsna was not well disposed or 
friendly to his uncle Asldhur matule Kpspah. Imthe disserta- 
tion on Bahuvrihr compounds, Pamm II 2 23, the .following 
occurs in the Mahabhasya Samkarsanadvitiyasya balam Krsnas- 
ya vardhatam, “May the power of Krsna, assisted by Samkarsana, 
increase ” From this we gather that Samkarsapa was his con- 
stant companion and assistant, as might have been expected from 
their relationship In the Varakas that follow Pamm, JV. 2 104, 
Patanjah gives as instances of IV 3 64, Akruravargyah, Akrtira- 
vargmah, (i e a follower of Akrtira ), Vtsudevavargyah, Vasu- 
devavargimh ( a follower of Vasudeva ) Aknira plays a con- 
spicuous part in the story of Krsna. Under VI 3 4 Patanjah 
quotes Janardanas tvatmacaturtha eva ( “ Janardana with himself 
as the fourth, 1 e , with three companions ) as an apparent ex- 
ception to the rule Janardana is another name of Krsna This 
and the second passage from the Mahabhasya form regular lines 
in the Upendravajra metre, while the third and fourth form one- 
quarter and one-half .respectively, of an Anustubh stanza, from 
which it would appear that these are lines guoted from an exist- 
ing poem on Kr$pa 

Not only was the story of Krsna and Kamsa current and po- 
pular in Patanjalfs time, but it appears dearly that the former 
was worshiped as a god Pamm, in IV 3. 98, teaches us to ap- 
pend the termination Vun, , e , Aka, to Vasudeva and Aijuna to 
iorm nouns expressive of the adorer, adherent, or worshipper of 
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those persons. There is another more general rule ( IV. 3. 99 ) 
which teaches us to form such derivatives from names of Ksatriyas. 
Vasudeva, being the name of a Ksatriya, comes under that rule, 
and the form, made up according to it, is the same as that made 
up in conformity with this rule " Why, then,” Patanjali asks, 
“ are we told in this Sutra to apply Vun or Aka to Vasudeva ?” 
One reason may be, he says, that the word is put in here in 
order to indicate that in speaking of Vasudeva and Arjuna to- 
gether the name of Vasudeva should always be used first. Or, 
he goes on, this word Vasudeva is the name of the Divine Being* 
and not of a Ksatriya , 1 e , Vasudeva is to be taken here, m his 
capacity as a god, and not in his capacity as a mere Ksatriya , for 
in this latter capacity, the name comes under the other rule. 1 

I have thus brought together seven passages, from a work 
written in the middle of the second century before Christ, which 
show that the stones about Kf?na and his worship as a god are 
not so recent as European scholars would make them. And to 
these I ask the attention of those who find in Christ a prototype 
of Kjsna, and in the Bible, the onginal of the Bhagvadgita, and 
who believe our Puranic literature to be merely a later growth. 

If the stones of Kpspa and Bali, and others which I shall notice 
hereafter, were current and popular in the second century before 
Christ, some such works as the Harivamsa and the Puranas must 
have existed then. 


1 3,^ • W i *7 ; 

fospj 1 h ^7 1 & 

q dte n *re*n*pT 1 3T«pn ^rawi uipn tpf- 


VASUDEVA OF PACINI IV. in. 98 

[ From the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, London, 1910, pp. 1682"]. 

In Part IV of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Bntain and Ireland, London, for 1909 (p 1122) Dr Grierson, re- 
ferring to a previous note of Professor Kielhorn (Part II of JRAS. 
for 1908, pp. 502 ff), states the Professor’s view to be “that 
Patanjali therefore implies that here the word ‘ VSsudeva 
is merely an ordinary proper name, and is not the name of a 
god ”. This does not appear to me to be quite what Professor 
Kielhorn says For his words are “ the word indeed conveys 
an honorific sense, but would be equally applicable to a human 
being ” Professor Kielhorn, here, does not deny its applicabi- 
lity to a divine being , but it must be confessed that the trend of 
his argument is towards making out Vasudeva to be an ordinary 
individual For he says *—( Vasudeva ) “ is the proper name of 
an individual called Vasudeva . . In either case the word, 
‘ -Tatrabhavatab, * by which * Samjhaisa 1 is followed, does not to 
the least suggest that the personage denoted by the proper name 
is a divine being ” Neither does it, I assert, suggest that he was 
not a divine being ; and this is plain from Dr. Kielhora’s own 
statement that the word is equally applicable to a human being. 
“ Equally ” with whom ? It must be “ equally ” with divine 
beings And certainly the word “ Tatrabhavat ’ means “ res- 
pected, ” “ revered, ” “ worshipful, ” and may be applied to men 
as well as gods And m the very passage in Patanjali, with 
which Professor Kielhorn compares the Vasudeva passage/ “Tatra- 
bhavatah ” is used of Prajapati, who is called “Sarva”, i e , “all. ” 
Prajapati can be “ all " only in the sense that he is the material 
cause ( ) of all that exists This sense is assigned to 

Patahjali’s words '/rhsr srar r lrt ” by Kaiyata Prajapati therefore 
is the creator, and to him is applied the epithet “ Tatrabbavatah ” 
Why not, then, may the same expression be understood to 
jmply that Vasudeva was a god or a divine being? 
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I do agree with Professor Ktclhom in thinking that the 
correct reading is “ Tatrabhavatah,” and not *' Tatrabhagavatah ”, 
which I accepted on a former occasion on the evidence of the 
Renarcs edition. Rut " latrablmat" is applicable equally to 
gods and men, Patanjah himself having used it in the case of 
the god PnjApati 

In all the passages, containing forms of the word ' tatrabhavat ” 
referred to bv Professor Kitlhorn, except three, the grammatical 
connexion gives the substantives which arc qualified by the 
epithet "tatrabhavat In two of these three, the wording of 
both of which is 5tr|r«rr frsmxnT., the grammatical connexion does 
not bring out the substantive qualified by the epithet, and the 
senseis " This is the name of the worshipful ” Thus stated, 
the word “worshipful” indicates one who is pre-eminently 
worshipful, 1 c., a god In the passage under P IV. II. 25, 
PrajUpati is mentioned as equivalent to Ka , but in connexion 
with another argument, and not with that which ends with 
" ” And this mention enables us to determine 

in the manner indicated above who it is that is meant by the 
epithet “ worshipful " not followed by any substantive. If the 
general epithet “ worshipful ’’thus indicates a god in this passage, 
there is every reason for understanding that that expression 
indicates a god in the Vasudeva passage ( IV III 98 ) 

Vasudeva is here associated with Arjuna, and m the whole 
literature in which they are so associated, Vasudeva is the name 
of a divine being And the traditional interpretation of Patanjah’s 
passage is that by “ Tatrabhavatah ” is meant such a being. The 
instance from the Kisika, which I found out for myself when 
Professor Kielhorn’s Note first appeared, has already been given 
by Dr Grierson Kaiyafa’s explanation is “ farer 

i ” I e , the sense is, Vasudeva is to be 
understood as a certain eternal deity which is the supreme soul. 
The “ Tatrabhavatah ” occurring m the third passage is taken by 
Professor Kielhorn as used m an ironical sense. But teveh here. 
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since it is used without a substantive, “ Tatrabhavatah ” is under- 
stood by Nigojibhatfa tn (us explanation of Katyata’s comment 
on Paranjalt’s text as equivalent to 1 §vara or go d. Iivata 15 
supposed to have taken upon himself the role of an opponent 
of the Vedas to delude the Daicyas, and to have uttered the 
verse quoted by Pa tail] ah.' Thus in all the three passages m 
which “ Tatrabhavatah ” is not foKowed by a substantive, t.jC j 
is itself used substantively, the sense is “of God , ora God , 
on the evidence of Patanjah himself, Kaiyata and Nagopbbatta. 

Patanjah, for these reasons, and on his evidence Pamni also, 
may be safely taken to speak of Vasudeva as a divine being 
I understood them m this sense m an article I wrote formerly , 
and propose so to understand them m writing a work for the 
Grundnss, which I intend doing if my eyesight is restored — J 


1 Pat (Eielhorn’s Ed , Vol I, p 3> , trq- jr3r?T^ f Ksi t tprET- 

i# i jffa ^5; i Nag. j fft- 

W3 bm? <r*rfr?M* ^ unmm , 



BHAVABHUTTS QUOTATION FROM THE RAMAYANA 
I Trom tee Indian Antiquary Volume II, 1873, p. 123 ] 

Prof Weber’fl Essny on “ Tho REmKynijn ” was tranalatod by Rev. 
Boyd and published serially in tho Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp. 
120 IT, 172 fT, 239 G. This translation was also publishod separately, and 
tho worses under reforonoo aro quotod and discussed on pp 88 ff. of this 
sopnrnto translation = p 246 b, f„ of tho Indian Antiquary. — f N. B. 17 ] 

In his Essay on the R.lmdyana, Prof Weber gives the 
\crscs quoted by Bhavabhuti in his Uttam-Rdma-Ginta from the 
last chapter of the Bdlakanda of the R.lnuyana, and points out 
corresponding verses in Schlcgel’s and the Bombay and Seram- 
porc Editions, which resemble Bhavabhuti’s only in substance. 
In Gorrcsio, he says, there is nothing corresponding to them. 
But about the end of the chapter, immediately previous to the 
one, to which Prof Weber refers us, there are these same 
verses in Gorrcsio, identical in all respects with those quoted by 
Bhavabhuti, except apparently in two small words, which are 
Eva ( m the last line of the first verse ) and Tu ( in the last line 
of the second verse ) m Bhavabhuti and Adhi and Hi in Gorres- 
sio. But the difference in the case of the first word at least is 
rather a difference between Gorresio and the Calcutta Edition of 
the Uttara-Rama-Carita, and not between Gorresio and Bhava- 
bhuti , for in an old MS of the play existing in the Elphmstone 
College Library I find Adhi instead of Eva. 

But while Gorresio’s Edition agrees almost throughout with 
Bhavabhuti in this point, there is a material difference in another 
Bhavabhuti quotes the verses from the last chapter of the Bala- 
Kinda, m Gorresio they occur m the last but two, while in 
Schlegel and the Bombay Edition the corresponding verses, 
though considerably differing in language, occur in the last. 
On comparing the several editions, one finds that Bharata’s 
departure to the country of his maternal uncle, which is despat- 

28 1 R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, I J 
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ched m five verses m the other Editions, in Gorresio is expanded 
into almost a chapter of which it forms the first 44 verses. The 
remaining four verses of this chapter occur in th'e other Editions 
after the five verses about Bharata — The last chapter, again, in 
Gorresio, which describes Bharata’s doings in the country of his 
uncle, and his sending a message to his father, -is wanting in 
Schlegel and the Bombay Editions. And since these additional 
chapters contain no new incident except the sending of the 
messenger ( which has very little to do with the story ), they 
are propably interpolations. 



A NOTE ON MEANING OF GHATA 

(O 

[ fRom the Indiak Antiquary, Volume 1 . 1872, p. 128 ]. 

The following Note on Ghat 5 was vrritton In response to tho roquoat 
of nn officer of tbo DinSjapur District, who wanted historical information 
about that Dlstriot, and in connection therewith had quoted Bflhu RSjen- 
drolBl Uitro's translation of n verso in an Inscription containing the 
word Ghntn, ibis word being translated by REjondralEl ns *' throe-fold ” 
or “plural'*. ( Indian Antiquary, Volume 1, 1872 p. 127 ) — [ N. B U. ] 

Babu Rajcndralul gives no authority for taking Gha0 as 
cqunalcnt to three-fold ; and supposing that were its meaning, - 
" threefold eight " would be 24 But the instrumental Varsena 
is a serious objection, I think, to his .nterptetation of Kunjara- 
Gha^-\arsena,- for if the last word of the compound meant the 
“year", and the other two 888, Varsa ought to be in the 
locatnc case When a noun denoting time is in the instru- 
mental case it indicates the period occupied in doing a thing 
( Pimni II. 3. 6 ), and thus the sense of the above expression^ 
if it referred to time, would be ' the temple was constructed tn 
SS 8 yearss , ’ or at least that it took the 888th year to be con- 
structed. But the construction is awkward, and if it represented 
a date the compound would be difficult to separate grammatical- 
ly. I think the expression means “ he who pours forth an 
array of elephants or, if the Va is to be taken as Dha— , which 
is not unlikely,- ‘ the defier of the ranks of elephants ’ Var§a- 
mano’does not agree with the metre and is cofasequently inad- 
missible , besides the compound would be ungrathmatical. The 
word Has two 1 forms Varsma and Varsman ; if the former be 
taken, the final' word of the notiimative singular of the compound 
would be Varsmo, if the latter, Varsma, but in neither case 
Varsm3.no , but even -were it not so the meaning would be 
« a . temple in’ which there are bodies or edreases of many 
elephants. ” The idiom 1 of the language does nOt admit of such 
a word as “ carved ” being understood, except when a double 
sense b 'intended.' 
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To this Note Babu RBjendralSl roplied at Indian Antiquary, Volttmt £ 
1872, pp 195 £ The following ( Second ) note Ih a rejoinder to B*fc n ' 
dralal’s observations contained there. Both letter* are by Sir B. G 
Bhandarkar himselh — [N B TJ ] 


(U) 

[From the Ikdian Antiquary, Volume, I, 1872 , p. 227 ] 

la reply to Babu Rajendralal, I must point out that he has 
given no authority for taking gha^a to mean three ; or if be 
did so, for taking the expression three eights to represent 888, 
and not 8+8+8 or even 8x8x8 He says he thinks his inter- 
pretation is c not forced 5 , but is the word Gha0, which is very 
indefinite, ever used to signify figures m this way ? If the 
writer meant to express three , could he not have used one of the 
many symbolical expressions for it, instead of a word which simply 
means * a collection ' ? And according to the usual way °f 
expressing numbers in this symbolic way, and to the rule 
Ankanam v2mato gatih 5 i if Ghata meant three, would not the 
expression Kunjara-Ghatd mean 38? And what is the necessity 
of restricting the * collection * to three ? It may mean any num- 
ber, even 9, in which case, though a row of nine nines, accord- 
ing to Babu Rajendralal’s way of taking it, may not refer to 
any era, still the expression may mean 98. Altogether the 
supposition that the expression represents the date appears to he 
extremely improbable. The grammatical difficulty the Babu 
thinks I have myself solved, when I admit the alternative inter- 
pretation that the temple took the 888th year to be construct- 
ed " But what one would naturally expect to find in an Inscrip- 
tion is that such and such a building was constructed in such 
and such a year, and not that it took such and such a year to 
be constructed. And the phrase that temple took the 
twentieth or any snch year to be constructed is not Sanskrit as 
it is not English. I admitted the interpretation only so far 35 
the grammar was concerned The writer has not sinned against 
grammar in using Bhusana as masculine, for abstract verbal 
nouns ending in Ana only are necessarily neuter but others, 
signifying the instrument or place of an action/ generally take 
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the gender of the noun qualified. This is clear from the LiAga* 
nusasnna ( SiddhUnta -Kaumudi, Calcutta Edition, Volume II, last 
page). This appears to be more especially the case when the verbal 
noun has what may be called an Upapada or another noun 
depending on it. In the SiddhSnta-Kaumudi, under Panini III. 
■J-II 3 and 117 the instances given are ffvau - < piT- 

Erar»R. 1 yanjl 1 m which nouns in Ana take the 

gender of the nouns they qualify. Bhusana as an abstract noun 
is neuter, but in the sense of Bhusynte Anena it may take any 
gender. Many verbal nouns in Ana are used by Sanskrit 
authors in this way In the present case Bhubhusana qualifies 
PrdsSda, and hence it is masculine. 

Babu Rajcndralal supposes a double entendre on the ex- 
pression in question, but such a double entendre appears to be 
purposeless. For the syntactical connection of a word on which 
such a play is intended is generally the same in both' senses, 
but here m the one sense the compound becomes an epithet of 
Gaudapatina, and in the other, it stands independently. 

Babu Rajendralal calls the compound awkward when inter- 
preted in the way I have done, but he takes it to be a Bahuvrihi, 
which it is not. It is what may be called an Upapada compound; 
and is to be dissolved thus - Kunjaranam Ghafa = Kunjara- 
Ghata , Kunjara-Ghatam Varsatiti, =Kunjara-Ghatavar?ah Papini, 
III 2 1 Neither is it farther from the noun qualified than 
such epithets are even in such a simple Kavya as Raghu 



WHITE AND BLACK YAJUR-VEDAS. 

[From the Indian Antiqary, Volume l, 1872, p 163 ] 

It is worth noticing that the followers of the Black Yajur- 
veda are almost confined to Southern India, while the predo- 
minant or only Veda among the Gaudas of the North is the White 
Yajur. The Gujarat people have got a trace of one Sakha only 
of the former— the Maitrayanlya Among the Marathas, the 
Citpavana Brahmans are nearly equally divided between the 
Rgveda and the Black Yajur-veda ; while the Deiasthas are 
Vijasaneyms ( followers of the White ) and Rgvedins. Whether 
this is to be accounted for by a revolution or some such event, 
enabling the followers of the White Veda to drive their rivals to 
the South, or by the supposition of that pan of India being the 
country of the ongin of the Black Yajur-veda is not determined But 
there is a prophecy in the Agm Punjpa which represents the 
White Yajur-veda as a conquering or tnumphant Veda, saying that 
the only Veda that will prevail m the latter pan of the Kahyuga 
will be ihe Vajasenayaka 1 , all others being lost, and the Purobita 
or priest of Kalki, the king that will overthrow the Mlechchhas, 
who will have overspread the eanh, will be Yajhavalkya* This 
latter pan of the prophecy occurs m other Purapas also Yajfia- 
valkya is the founder or first teacher of the White Yajur-veda. 

Why should not a Census be taken of the several Vedas and 
Sakhas, and of the most important sects of Theosophy or reli- 
gious philosophy ? 


1. Dasyavah fillahinaloa redo Vgjasaneyakah | 

* KaUtf Via-jayaiah-putro YSiSavalkya-purohitab I 



THE VEDA IN INDIA. 

[ Trom thf Indian Antiquary, Volume III, 1874, pp.132 pf. ] 

Ever)' Brahmanic family is devoted to the study of a parti- 
cular Veda, ora particular Slkli.i of a Veda, and the domestic 
ntes of the family arc performed according to the ritual prescrib- 
ed in the Sotra connected with that Veda The study consists 
in getting by heart the books forming the particular Veda. In 
Northern India, where the predominant Veda' is the White 
Yajur, and the $akh 3 Msdhyandina, this study has almost died 
out, except at Banares, where Brahmanic families from all parts 
of India arc settled. It prevails to some extent in Gujarat, but to 
a much greater extent in the Maratha Country, and m Tailan- 
gana there is a large number of Brahmans who still devote their 
life to this study Numbers of these go about to all parts of 
the country in search of Daksina, and all well-to-do natives 
patronize them according to their means, by getting them to 
repeat portions of their Veda, which is mostly the Black Yajur, 
with Apastamba for their Sutra Hardly a week passes here in 
Bombay in which no Tailanga Brahman comes to me to ask for 
Daksina, On each occasion I get the men to repeat what they 
have learnt, and compare it with the printed texts in my posses- 
sion. With reference to their occupation, Brahmapas of each 
Veda are generally divided into two classes, Grhasthas anc 
Bhiksukas The former devote themselves to a wordly avoca- 
tion, while the latter spend their time in the study of then- 
sacred books and the practice of their religious ntes. Both these 
classes have to repeat the Samdhya-Vandana or twilight prayers, 
the Forms of which are somewhat different for the different 
Vedas But the repetition of the Gayatri-mantra Tat-Savitur 
varenyam, &c , five, ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred and eight 
times, which forms the pnncipal portion of the ceremony, is 

1. Compare the Note on the White and Blaok Yajurvedas oq the JftBf 

pape in this Volume.—! N, B. U. J 
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common to all The Samdhya-Vandana is performed early m 
the morning and at sunset by a few pious Brahmans, but the rest 
do it a little before the morning and evening meals, t e , from 
io a m to 12 noon, and at about 8 p. m. Besides this, a great 
many perform daily what is called Brahmayajna, which is 
incumbent on all on certain occasions This for the Rgvedis, 
consists of the first hymn of the first Mandala, and the opening 
sentences of the Aitareya Brahmana, the five parts of theAitareya 
Aranyayaka, the Yajus-Samhita, the Sima-Samhita, the Atharva- 
SaihhitS, Aivaldyana Kalpa-Sutra, Nirukta, Chandas, Nighantu, 
Jyotis, §iks5, PSmm’s Grammar, Yi) naval kya Smrti, Mah3- 
bharata, and the Sutras of Kanada, Jaimini, and Badarayana r - 

1 Afivalayana enjoins the Brahmayajna in the following Sntra 

%IBy<J gI i qTr^ 1 Dpon this is based the following, as repeated by the 
RgvedI Brahmans In these days — 1 & o. up to rf: 

i (Nk 7 1 !) 2 - arm i^nqmqi i ( Alt BrSh - L ’ 3 

3T<r q^ldd^. 1 t Alt lst Aral ? ) - 4 jrq qVtJT I ( Ait. 2nd ^ ral?J 5 ’ 5 

qq#qq; I f Alt 3rd Arap,), 6 I l Mt 4tb ^ TaT}) ’ 

7 q$lddW cpsrmif^ I (Ait 5th Arap ) . 8 ^ I ( Fsjur ' 

veda SaihhitE) , 9 I ( SEmaveda Saffih ) , 10 jfl ^1* 

i ( Athar Sadih.), 11 g^-3^1 1 (Aiv Kalp 8 12), ^pTT* 

«rre: RBFmrr | ( Nirnkta ) , IS I ( Chandas ) , 1 

I (NiBbapJn) , 15, qg^j^qyqqq; j ( Jyoti§ ) 16 gjsj l 

( SiksS ) , 17 1 ( PSpim ) 18 \ OHSjS Smpti ) 

19. H i ciq o f l ( MahSbhSrata ) , 20 gr^iql eqHrqMPC 1 

( ELapEda Sutra ) , 21 gpqjqt qB^TfTlRT 1 (J a *uuni MlmBdisB ) , 22 arsndl 
l ( BEdarSyapa-VedEnta-SntrB), ntcj qpiiq *Ttg 

l^n q : ^T^rqpj^q: i qnq ^ q) sreg 

V 1 3* qq) qq) qq: qj^rsq qq 3 qqrq«i: i qqt ^ 

qqt qiqqTfT^ qqt q^ I I* vrould be hazardous to affirm 

tbat our Brahma-yajSa, as recited in these days was settled in 
J5yana*s time, but it is evidently based upon Ijis Sutra quoted above H°» 1 
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Such Bhik$ukasas have studied the whole Veda, repeat more 
ol the first hymn, and a Ivhanda or more of the Brdhmana, thus 
following the precept of Asval.l) ana * Sa y.ivan manycta tavada^ 
dhitva, “ having recited so much as he wishes ” The Brahma- 
jajha of the followers oi the other Vedas consists of the first 
sections of their SamlutAs and Brahmanas, and the opening sen- 
tences or verses of the other Vedas. The Veddrigas and the other 
works arc dispensed with. 

The Vcdic learning of the Grhasthas extends generally thus 
far onl), but that of the Bhiksukas goes further. Some of these 
latter arc v hat arc called Ydjmkas They follow a priestly occu- 
pation, and arc skilled in the performance of the sacred rites. 
They stud) the manuals of domestic rites based on the several 
Grhya Sutras. The manual used by and for the Rgvedi followers 
of Asvald) ana is one composed by Ndriiyapabhafta and known 
by the name of Ndrilyanabhaptf The Hiranyakesi Yajurvedis use 
the Mahcsvara-bhafti, composed by Mahesvarabhafta, and the 
manual followed by the Apastambas is the work of one Candra- 
cuda, while a book of the name of Prayoga-Darpapa is used by 
the Madhyandmas There are a few other works of this nature 
which are occasionally referred to, but the usual practice of the 
rites is based on these But a more important class of Bhik$u- 
kas are Vaidikas, some of whom are Yajnikas as well Learning 
the Vedas by heart and repeating them m a manner never to 
to make a single mistake, even in the accents, is the occupation 
of their life. The best Rgvedi Vaidika knows by heart the 
Samhita, Pada, Krama, Ja*a, and Ghana of the hymns or Mantra 


corresponds, to hi* Nos 2-7 to No, 8 to his ® 

to No 10 to No 11, and perhaps the VelSngas from 

12 to 17, to ^pqrj^, and the rest to jtT 4J Tl T. ° { 

latter the quotation from the MahSbhSrata No, 19 corresponds remark® 
bly to SiralSyana’a and there is no reason to think this did not 

form part of the Brahma-yajna repeated in his time. 

2,9 t R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoLI J. 
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portion of the Veda, and the Aitareya BrShmana and Aranya a, 
the Kalpa and Grhya Sutra of Asval&yana, the Nighanfu, Niruhta, 
Chandas, Jyotis and &ihsa, and Panint’s Astadhy3yl on Grammar 
A Vaidiha is thus a living Vedic Llibrary The Samhita. and Pa 
our readers will understand , Krama, Jatl and Ghana arc 
different arrangements of the words m the Mantras All these 
I show below by an example — 


Samhita 

r? ft 2N q^q, i qint il 


Padas 

1 2 3 45 67 8 9, 30 11 

XX^ I ft^: I ft I I 1 ft 1 ^ I ^ I I 1 


Krama 



9 1° 9 io 11 11 

ftft qqq; n i qq; ss^xq; i irer qnft i ^ 


qfcft u 

o 

Jata 

1 2 2 112 ^23322 33 4 43 3 , * 

XX | ftOTjft' ft | ft ft ft 1 

4 5 6 4 4 ^5 5665 E 6 6 , 7 Z c£ J} 

W* i ft ft %stt ft i 

7 7 88,778 8 9,10103 9 10 

^ 1 ^ ^ q^q; i qxftrn q^q; i t T M S frre q re r wtex 1 

9, _ , 10 11 11,10 10 ,1 l ii 

qqsd^xq; i sr^r qnft qiftcqqi^q qft^ i qtgx qigt II 


Ghana 


1^2 ^2,JL ^1^233 2, 11 23 

& ft^qiqwjft?Frx ftwjft ft ft^rfq 


ftwrft ft ft^ft®^ 


? A 


4 32 2 3 4 S 4 4 32,4 5 5,4 

’WH =qqft ft fttqftroTft , ft ftjjft ft ft «ftn ftqft 



Ghana &c. Explained 


4 G C 4 4 G C 6 G 4 4 

ft ft mi \ w %NI Wl %NT 

SJJGCG G G 67 7GC 6 6,7 6 ,7 7 0 

%<Tf HI ft FT %NI W ft ^ ^ ft %Nf §1*71 ft ^ I ft ^ <$ ft 


0 .7 


“ ji " 8 7 6 6 7 a 783 7 7 G 8 

ft ^ ^ ft H ^ | ^ , 


,0 ID 10 R- 


10 


J.U -, 0( J.V, 11 ^1,10 0, 9, 10 11 

HH*£M{-NrW HRtt? RRSpFT <TIft n!§^T Hrfe? <71^ I 

, 10 11 1,1 10 10 13 II 

WR ^EA’oe^ \ ql^ q’l^FTON qif* I qfgT; 3$ q^ || 


Padas are the different words of a Mantra repeated separate- 
ly. Samhita consists in putting them together according to the 
Samdhi rules and using the Samdhi accents In Krama the 
first word is repeated along with the second, the second with 
the third, the third with the fourth, and so on, as shown in the 
above scheme The last word of a Mantra or a half of a Rak- 
verse, is simply repeated with the word Iti placed between. 
This repetition is called Vestana In the Jaja arrangement, the 
first word and the second, the second and the first, and the first 
and the second again, are repeated together, joined by the 
Samdhi rules and having Samdhi accents In the same manner, 
the second and the third, the third and the second, and the 
second and the third are put together, and thus it goes on, 
each word in succession beginning a new Ja£a arrangement, up 
to the end of a half-Rik or ol a mantra, when the last word is 
simply repeated, as in the Krama In the Ghana there is first a 
Ja{a arrangement of two successive words, and then the third 
is added on, then the three are put together m the reverse order, 
and again in the converse A Ghana is thus composed of the 
first and the second , the second and the first , the first and the 
second again, then the third , the third, the second, and the 
first , and the first, the second, and the third. The second word 
begins the next Ghana, and we have the second, third , third, 
second, second, third, fourth , fourth, third, second , second, third, 
and fourth put together In this manner it goes on to the las 
\yprd, which cannot begin a new Ghana, and is therefore simply 
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repeated, as in the other cases Whenever there is a compound, 
there is in addition what is called an Avagraha, 1. e , a dis- 
solution of it into its parts, in all these schemes, as in the case 
of Samulham in the above. It ought by no means to be suppos- 
ed that to one who has got up the Padas these other arrange- 
ments are easy, since the Samdhi changes and accents are 
different in each scheme ; and in reciting, the horizontal and 
vertical ( Anudatta and svanta ) accents, as also the one 
compounded of these two, are distinctly shown by certain modu- 
lations of the voice The Rgvedis do this in a way different 
from that followed by the Taittiriyas, or followers of the Black 
Yaju, while the Madhyandinas indicate the accents by means 
of certain movements of the right hand The Kanvas, however, 
differ from these latter, and follow the Rgvedis, as do the 
Atharvavedis also 

C 

In this manner the Vaidikas learn to recite the Mantra 
portions of their Veda The Brahmanas and other works are 
learnt and repeated simply as we find them in Manuscripts, i e < 
in the Samhita way The quantity that the Rgvedis have to 
get up is so large that a person who has carried his studies up 
to Ghana is very rarely to be met with, and generally the Vai- 
dikas of that Veda get up only the Samhita, Pada, and Krama of 
the Mantra portion, in addition to the Brahmana and the other 
works enumerated above Amongst the Taittiriyas, however, a 
great many Vaidikas go up to the Ghana of the Mantra portion 
of their Veda, since they have to get up only their Brahmana and 
Aranyaka in addition Some learn the Taittiriya Pratii§khya 
also , but the Vedafigas, including the Kalpa and Grhya Sutras, 
are not attended to by that class, nor indeed by any except the 
Rgvedis The Madhyandinas get up the Samhita, Pada, Krama, 
JatS and Ghana of their Mantra portion , but their studies 
generally stop there ; and there is hardly one to be found who 
knows -the whole Satapatha Brahmana by heart, though several 
get up portions of it There are very few Atharvavedis in the 
Bombay Presidency^ few families residing at Mahuh, near Satara ? 
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and some more in Revakanta (See Indian Antiquary Volume, I p, 
129) Last year, two Vaidikas of this Veda, very probably from the 
latter district, came up to me for Daksina. I took a copy of the 
German Edition in my hand and examined them, but they did 
not seem to know their Samhitd well The triumph of a Vai" 
dika consists in repeating his Veda fluently, in all the, ways 
above detailed, without a single mistake in the letters or accents. 
The students of the Samaveda have their own innumerable 
modes of singing the Samas These are now being published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. The Samavedis get up their 
Brahmanas and Upanisads also 

The Vaidikas support themselves generally on the gifts or 
Daksinis of those of their countrymen who are charitably dispos- 
ed, Often recital-meetings, known by the name of Mantra-Ja- 
garas, are held by rich Grhasthas in their houses, at which the 
principal Vaidikas m the town or village are invited The 
reciters of each Veda are divided into two parties, one of which 
repeats a portion of a Mantra in one or more of the several 
schemes, and the other party takes up the next ; and is then 
followed by the first again Each of them is silent while the 
other is repeating In this manner, they go on till the time for 
breaking up arrives The reciters are provided with milk and 
other refreshments, and at the end a money-Dak&na is is given 
to them by the host, according to his means It is always a 
point of honour, at these meetings, who should recite first By 
general consent, however, the first place is given to the Rgvedis, 
and after they have repeated their Mantras, the Yajurvedis begin 
But, since there are two classes of Yajurvedis, the followers of 
Black Veda and of the White, this second place is the subject of 
contention between them And sometimes the quarrel waxes 
so warm that it is often considered the safest course for the 
convener of the meeting, in order that his house may not be a 
scene of tumult, to invite members of only one of these The 
third place is assigned to the Sama\ edis 

The Veda-reciters are patronized by name princes also, 
gpd vhe most liberal of these are the GnikavSd and the Raja pf 
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Travancore, whose praises are sung by the wandering Tailanga 
Vaidika. - The former has got a regular board of examiners, by 
whom every candidate that comes up from any part of India 
is examined and recommended for Daksma according to his 
deserts. But, with all these sources of income, the Vaidika is 
hardly in easy circumstances Hence the class is gradually dying 
out, and the sons of the best Vaidikas m Poona or the Kobkan, 
now attend Government English Schools — a result not to be 
much deplored 


Though the time and energy wasted in transmitting the 
Vedas in this manner, from the times of Katyayana and other 
ancient editors of the Vedas, has been immense, we should not 
forget that this class of Vaidikas has rendered one important 
service to Philology I think the purity of our Vedic texts is to 
be wholly attributed to this system of getting them up by heart, 
and to the great importance attached by the reciters to perfect 
accuracy, even to a syllable or an accent. 


Srotriyas, 
These are 


There is another class of Vedic students called 
popularly Srautis, which must not be omitted here These are 
acquainted with the art of performing the great sacrifices They 
are generally good Vaidikas, and in addition, study the Kalpa- 
Sutra and the Prayogas or manuals Their number is very 
limited Here and there one meets with Agmhotns, who 
maintain the three samfical fires and perform the fortnightly 

SifiiT Th S 5 and ; he ( particular kinds of 

h7n fi h I r grand T r Soma sacnlkes are now “"d 
then brought forward, but they are as a matter of 

Xe Sdtr™ T p ere "' aS ° ne m ,he « * 

illage called Golapa, near Ratnagm, m May 1868, at which I 

SlaKs mal " at P ° 0na ,ast year The Chief ° f 

made preparations to institute at Alibag at the end of 

tsr^-i^A 5 ' 3 ^'^ 11 “ » ^ > comp” d 3 
J, P „; ay“ P rhT ma h d ° fa kn0W " * 
KundaoralurinipecnlSshare^Tb 0115 ' Tl constract,D « the 

twelve days, and ^‘tX^ 



THE NASIK CAVE INSCRIPTIONS 


[ From the Transactions or the First International Congress 
or Orientalists, London, 1876, pp i 88 ff ] 

In the following Translations of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions, 
I liave mainly followed Mr West’s excellent lithographs, given 
in Volume VII of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. Lieutenant Brett’s copies, from which Dr 
Stevenson translated them, were also consulted But finding 
that neicher Collection was satisfactoiy in every rsspect, I visited 
the caves myself about three weeks ago, and compared the copies 
with the originals I found a difference in several cases. 
These have been indicated in their proper places I was accom- 
panied by my friend Mr Abap Visnu Kathavate, himself a San- 
skrit scholar, who was of much assistance to me. I have trans- 
lated all the Inscriptions with the exception of No 23, which 
consists of a few small and incomplete lines. The numbers used 
are those of Mr. West’s copies The order m which I have 
arranged my Translations is as follows . — 

1. Gautamlputra’s Inscriptions, Nos. 26 and 25 

2. L^avacHta’s Inscriptions, Nos 17, 19, 18, 16, and 14 

3. Inscriptions of private individuals containing the names 

of kings. 

4 The rest 

No 26 

1 fog soft <5K3grn% n 

<T5RI 

3 vfrPT^H?HtT?RT 
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*HTO 53^TO!WM 

* * vj v 

H 'fK^R r f R^ HH P g^f^H ^R^RITO^fT 

&mr&t$ftfr f^TPKfS 5 *' 

ftw- 

^ ffff WOHWf^HW^tT ffW5e5lfr* 

^fPq^TRT 2WWrHTT%l?tHfftTH 

w 'WW 3TFTHH HPTCff flqtOTT 3W* 

O 'i ' vj w 

*TH ftftfa ZlfaZMU 37WI TO H[ 3 ]ff T^HTHHT <*P- 

c %fl^gR4hT^ Hf t a< trra; TO [ ? omt^- 

qwresftm 

\ H^f^THHE^FTw ?mrf(k% f$PTft$9*ra vmmw wthh- 
H^n^I fP#Tc^[ 5T JfM^TH RritflRWVte HTgq HpfrTq ’TiHHPT 4 

^HW- 

qnffcT 3WT cut 

away m cut away T9^fll%j^o§qq?rifl^ RHIwMr%HnT^ gnr 

q[?r] ^ §[or] H#r? *wrw *r*r<w«MR£ 

fwnw 

11 T cTOT f%H[sT] Hft[rf] 37WFT '^IWT ftqqrjHl 

°T cut away q^raf) ftgqfoqtmfldH ttim HW {HWfqfTE smcf^FT 

*n% i%ir%^:...«i^[d„.’T. 



i* wmmm 


Though covered over with a black oily paint, this Inscrip- 
tion, with the exception of a few letters at the end, could be 
easily read It is intelligible throughout, though not without a 
few difficulties , and the words can be readily traced to their 
Sanskrit originals The letters, not occurring in Mr West’s litho- 
graph, and such as are different there from what I found them to 
be in the original, are underlined here, as in other Inscriptions. 
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Lines 2 , 3. Some of the names cannot be identified, 
is perhaps sjfocnr m Sanskrit May this be Sri Saila on 
the Kpsna. ? — is very likely the Cakora mentioned m some 
of the Puranas. For the rest see Wilson’s Visnu-Purapa and Vara- 
ha-Mihira, Chap. XIV. 

L. 6. ffi n T TH °t IWK l d . The right-hand stroke indicatory 
of crt is distinct in the original 

L. 8 gffupjg o makes no sense qr must veiy likely be read 
before it, though it does not occur ; and then the word would 
correspond to eprfo miU ' g 0 - ttet must have been intended for 
Engravers not seldom make such mistakes. can have no- 

thing to do here 5 Gautamiputra is compared to ancient kings, and 
not to gods, m the compound. Dr Stevenson’s will not 
do ; for what is wanted here is an old Puramc king. 

L. 9. offers some difficulty. If taken as correspond- 
ing to fatffor, there is nothing in the following words which it 
may with propriety be made to qualify, facffik : TTW would 
hardly be good sense , for the fight is with mortal enemies, and 
not with the wind, Garuda, etc Nor would the compound end- 
ing with the word look well as an adverb The letter representing 
Ca may not unhkely have been engraved for Dha, which it 
greatly resembles ; and with a small stroke to the right, would 
be Na, and the whole word would be fefb ’VU. This yields pretty 
good sense ,* for what seems to be intended is that he propitiated 
the wind, Garuda and the rest by some processes, and then 
obtained an easy victory over his enemies, srigtr, i Rgr jaftu, etc,, 
stand for g S nWfa etc. insrrumental singulars in Prakrit. 

L. 10 ifo-of or more properly ( see No, 25, 1 8 ), 

corresponds to firTf^T ( See No 17, middle of 1 , 3, and No. 15, 
I.7), and was the name of the hill on whicff-these Cave-Temples 
are excavated. It occurs in No 9, No. 11 , 1 2 , No. 25, about 
the end of 1 . 9, and also in 1 , 11 of this Dr, Stevenson makes 
" Kanha mountain ” of it in one place ( p. 43 ), “ the rays of the 
Setting suti ” in another ( p 50 ), and “ wilderness " in a 

to 1 B. G« Bhaodarkwr’s wort*, VoL I.) 
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third 1 . '• Herrin rw ought to be (See toJl. and 13 below) 

= * T gl v q?tj T rnq which was the name of a Buddhistic sect. 2 

L 1 1 racR - is the reading of both Lieut. Brett 

and Mr West , but I could distinctly see h' instead of <r and i&orer> 
the genitive, is wanted here srqtbfU = 3 trfep T T ’ 

gen f£ of the \ enerable lady ” . ffonfirq^ is umntelligible. 

Sanskrit of No 26. 


s 1 iwl 'Riwnw ^#rmT 3 <. 

TgHR \ f^r ST^c^t 1 3 HRHR'R vTiciHl^^T f$R<FH 5 — 

Nd qR^Fq^HWd — 

gtlwf 

^ HFT ^niTPR^RPf^l'mW ^TRNr^df^TRfdgiqd^W Nt- 

* jrpr jPN^qqpTC’iriRM^Hiti^wdRidT ftcRHT Rtg^wu, 
zrm f^Rtsfd’ER^IqRKFH TO?ffl[ <? 

hr— 


^TO^f^RHR#RRyi— 


HHJWP 



L Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sooiety, Volume 
V, p 55 

2. Waasiljew, p. 230. 
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<, fafTKJpsjwf nfFJ^n WffiyPT * 

nnqnr^ ^reg^rt/iqr^ soiT-pwfei mPFri 

^T^lffmf^ITntn nqiTfTFFT— 

•>« mTWtfMvi 7i Tn^m&WetwNtfiwiwi £wt cut 

P\ * *-» 

a"n\* f>mr?nrCTiq{ij^'THPFF nHFrrn%f/5i4Hi?w ctwi 1 

I ^rr?4'r^FRRHi ^irnriTiFfiff sreriR ) WHPTRf 

f^H T IF?(’IT l T ) t 

1 1 «7rvT *T ^PTHl ftRtP iT?!^n 37I%FTi: *Hp$W m- 

Tl^T M an a\V1) ^TTH ftiRRTW^FTQ- 

fcrw^’...oq^...rq 1 


Translation. 

This Oivc-tcmp!c, a benefaction, the greatness of winch is 
not excelled In the best (1) of Vim.inas ( celestial cars ), is 
caused to be constructed on the snmnnr of Trirasmi, which is 
like the summit of — , on the 15th thirteenth day, in the 
2nd second fortnight of Grisma (2), in the year 19 nineteen of 
the King Sri Puduimyi, the son of Vasisthi, by the Great Queen 
Gautami, the presiding genius of power, taking delight in 
vcracit), chanty, forbearance, and abstinence from killing, 
devoted to religious austcntics, self-restraint, vows and fasts, and 
acting (3) m every way as befits the title ot “ daughter (4) 
of royal sages, ” and the mother of Satakarni, Gautamlputra 
[ the son of Gautami], the King of Kings, whose might [ firm- 
ness ] is equal to that of the mountains Himalaya, Meru, and 
Mandara, who is king of Asika, Aimaka, Mudhaka, Sur 3 sfra, 
Kukura (5), Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha, Akara, and Avanti, and 
lord of the mountains Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Krsna-gin, 
Malaya, Mahendra, Sresfha-giri and Cakora , whose orders are 
obeyed by the circle of all kings, whose pure face resembles the 
lotus blown open by the rays of the sun, whose beasts of burden 
have drunk(6) the waters of the three seas, whose look is as 
graceful and lovely as the full disk of the moon, whose gait is as 
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pleasing as that of an excellent elephant, whose arm is as stout, 
rounded, massive, long, and beautiful as the body of the lord of 
serpents, whose fearless hand is wetted by the water poured in 
granting (7) asylums, who serves his living ( lit. not dead ) 
mother, who has well arranged the times and places proper for 
[ the pursuit of ] the mad (8), whose happiness and misery are 
the same as, and not different from, those of his citizens, who 
has quelled the boast and pride of Ksatnyas, who is the 
destroyerer of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas, whe spends the 
[ revenue got from ] taxes levied only according to the law, who 
does not like to destroy life even in the case of enemies who 
have given offence, who has increased (9) the families of the 
best of Brahmans, who exterminated [ lit. left no remnants of] 
the race of Khagarata, who has established the glory of the 
family of Jktavahana, whose feet are adored by the whole circle 
of kings, who has stemmed [ the progress of] the confusion of 
the four castes, who has conquered the host of his enemies in 
innumerable battles, whose great capital is unappoachable to his 
enemies and has its victorious flag unconquered, to whom the 
great title of king has descended from a series of ancestors [ ht. 
men of his family ], who is the abode of learning, the support ot 
good men, the home of glory, the source of good manners, the 
only skilfal person, the only archer, the only brave man, the 
only supporter of Brahmans, whose exploits rival those of Rama, 
KeSava, Arjuna, and Bhlmasena; who holds festive meetings on 
the occasion of the summer solstice, whose prowess is equal to 
that of Nabh2ga, Nahosa, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yaygn, Rama, and 
Ambari§a ; who conquered the host of his enemies in the brunt 
of battle in a curious and wonderful manner in virtue of his 
innumerable worships and obvervances, and by means of rites 
concerning the wind, Garuda, Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, 
Vidyadharas, ghosts, Gandharvas, Caranas, the moon, the sun, 
the constellanons and planets ; who erects his neck high in the 
sky like (ro) mountains and trees [ ht. who goes or makes 
towards the sky ], apd who has brought prosperity to his race 
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The Great Queen, the mother of the Great King, and the grand- 
mother of the Great King, gives tliis cave to the Congregation, 
the host of mendicants of the Bhadrayaniya School. The Lord 
of — patha, desirous to please and to serve the venerable lady, 
the Great Queen, grants a village on the south-western side of 
the TriniSmi mount for the sake of the Caityas ( images ) in the 
cave-temple, in order thus to prepare a bridge for the fame and 
religious desert of her father and husband 

Notes. 

The syntactical connection of the sentence ending with 
srcRR in the tenth line is ^ 

SWR The words from tr tt sw in the first line to — sft- 

vr&T in the ninth, are epithets of qrr cre n ff ; and from 3 51^1 to 
— fWftmurtlT of iffcnft. 

(1) My friend remarked, when we came to this part of the 
Inscription, that below the plinth of the verandah of the Cave, 
were carved figures of men with poles on their shoulders, giving 
to them the appearance of Vimana-bearers, like the modem 
Palki— bearers, and to the Cave that of a Vimana. 

(2) It appears to have been the custom in some parts of the 
country in those days to mark the Rtu or season instead of the 
month. Each season is compsed of two months, and conse- 
quently of four Paksas or fortnights Grisma comprehends 
Jyestha and Asadha 

(3) R-pShftNRRNT is in form passive, while the active sense 
is required. It may have been a mistake of the engraver, 

(4) Daughter or daughter-in-law 

(5) A portion of modem Rajaputana appears to have been 
known by the name of Kukura , for it is called Kiuchelo by 
Huien Thsang, which General Cunningham identifies with 
Gurjjara. 1 But Gurjjara is nowhere mentioned as the name 


\ Anoiont Geography of India, p. 31?, 
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of a country , and supposing that there was a country of that 
name, its position ought to be farther to the South. The Gurjjara 
dynasty v hich the General connects with that country reigned 
at Broach* (See Journal B. B R A S Vol X) Kukura answers 
to Kiuchelo better than Gurjjara Aparanta must be the Western 
coast below the Sahyadn ; for Kalidasa represents Raghu, in the 
fourth canto of the Raghuvamsa (Sloka 52, 53, and 58), to have 
crossed the Sahya to conquer that country, and to have, by 
means of his immense army, made the sea to appear “ as if it 
touched the Sahya mountain ” Anupa was a country on the 
Upper Narmada, with Mahismati for its capital 1 2 

(6) According to the usual Sanskrit idiom (Pamm H 2 36) 
«nN ought to be placed before T k t ff ijs aP T But there are excep- 
tions, as noticed in Panini II 2 37 Such expressions as in£ 3 " 

for sflir n u u w ( Malati- Madhava, Act VI.) are not un- 
common Jagaddhara’s remark m this case is mNurau 
S gfa H • According to him, therefore, ad- 
jectives may be placed after the noun in Prakrit where this 
cannot be done in Sanskrit 

(7) Properly the phrase ought to be translated thus, “Whose 

fearless hand is wetted by giving the water of asylum or safety 
But there is no object or propriety m comparing safety to water 
The expression ought to be The compound, how- 
ever, may be dissolved as VRW, but this is hardly 

good. 

(8) The triad is tm “ religious merit or desert ”, 3TN 
“wealth, possessions, or worldly interests,” and grm, “desires or 
pleasures ” 

(9) To put a Brahman m a condition in which he may 
“ increase and multiply ” bis race has always been considered an 
act of virtue. Usavadata is praised in Inscription No 17 for 

1 Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Volume 5. 

2 Ragbnvarfila, VI 37-43 
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u having given eight wives to Brahmans, ” 1 e. given them the 
means of marrying 

(10) The termination vrr showing “ manner ” or "variety,” 
which in Sanskrit is applied only to numerals, seems to be 
appended here to common nouns Hence i re f tf r U T means “ m 
the manner of mountains and trees ” 

By far the greater part of Dr Stevenson’s translation of this 
Inscription is wrong, and wide away from the true sense His 
" Vataja, lord of the circle of Lanka ”, " Surya going to the 
region of the lotuses at the suggestion of chaya ”, “ the spotless 
sister, ” “ Ksatnya flaming like the god of love, “ the four in- 
stitutes, one for the sick and infirm ”, “ Umakhela, the queen, 
etc. etc , have all disappeared in my Translation I need not 
criticize it further Any one who will compare both with the 
original will perceive the truth of my remark 

It will be seen that the cave was caused to be constructed 
and assigned to the mendicants by Gautami, the mother of 
Satakarm Gautamiputra, and not by his wife or widow, as suppos- 
ed by Dr Stevenson and all subsequent writers 

Below this Inscription there is another composed of about 
three lines in smaller characters, which is difficult to read The 
time at my command was so short that I had to come away 
without comparing Mr West’s transcript with it. But I do not 
think such a comparison would have been of much use The 
engraver was evidently in haste, and wanted to compress much 
matter within the short space at his disposed, in consequence of 
which the letters are badly formed The difficulty is increased 
by a portion in the middle of each line being destroyed The 
context is thus cut off I have, however, been able, by compar- 
the two copies, to make out the following — 

No 26 A 

«» 1 

tf cricR; cut away vi y?T?r Nfl 
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#1^ J iwt RftFT FTff| qfrl^IN 

^NT ^FFTTNff 'H^F ^ Nlf ( 5 ] tR ^ jq 

3 3 *TIHt[H]?IH^T 3 t^cR c5°W - 

qTdW^ y^&Tl Qj] *TTH hh [ft] 55^ <r cut away *FT cut away 
qffNpr [FNnq^t ] ^ *trh ?m [ft] ftf- 

'TOnRsto^ hhi^h ?i^h ] q#i#i^ ^i4 ] wr 1 Jr 1 #t^ft- 
WTSITR ^ 3rV ornfeV NNN>WFIW% PWOT fNff 

1 y RctiiM 3 F^[t ^ 3RrV SRpur^y 3F5 

^ ^fn^T sf^Rfl ^ =q HHffrlcS'T^faK ^ 
<t»t w [Ri^t ] sq [it] HFT?miRg^RiV Rhw^ 3TFm*?r 
RHfti^'Tf *faiR»ii'«q <w< [^J °r f^fejrir «r n+^ti 3F%. 


When a reading not noticed below is not found m one of 
the copies, it should be looked for in the other 

L. 12 . at^nr looks like 3F*<r, but what is required is a Praknt 
word having the sense of aTOTI^R — 1S the instrumental 
plural occunng again m No 25, 1 5 The ij of the singular seems 
to have the plural termination attached to it in this case, as in 
the Marathi plural ^rmff (=tT# ), the singular being 
The verb or participle of which is the agent m the in- 

strumental case is wanting, probably lost in the portion of the 
Inscription destroyed. It should be some word signifying 
“ given”. — qn^r. The t seems to have been badly cut in the rock 
or compounded by the copyists with v — q wqr at=nfrl'HfrF<^ 
whence the z ought to be The word occurs m the next line 
in the form of =stftftreT<frr.— 1 iffovre^; may also be read as 

district of Govardhana ”-— Rp t ror is somewhat diffi- 
cult Mr. West has fir&UT I prefer the former, and refer it to 
the Sanskrit ftFFTR or Q^viR — The *t books like z, hut 
there can be little doubt that 5 * is the correct reading, since the 
word occurs near the end of 1. 10 and in the middle of 1 13* 

In the latter place it is distinct in Lieut. Brett’s copy, — < *nfoJ s f* 
The first letter is z in Lieut. Brett’s, and unreadable in Mr. West’s, 
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It must be q, for the word is repeated m the next line, 
where the q- is distinct In the latter place the letter that looks 
like qr must be corrected to ^ as wc have got it here — 

The vowel of the last letter is not distinct The vowel occurs 
m the last line about the end — The vowel of the first letter 
is wanting in Mr. West’s, but some mark denoting it is to be 
seen in Lieut. Brett’s, though on the left side of the letter Mr 
West suspects the existence of it after but that letter is not 
required here unless we read the whole word as cpw. 

L. 13 nmf. This is nominative singular, but the sense 
requires the accusative. — appears to be the first person 
plural of the perfect. In Sanskrit, however, the root ^ first class 
takes the Atmanepada terminations. Or if one ^ is considered 
redundant, and consequently to have crept in by mistake, the 
form is of the root But the Praktits generally have not 
preserved the Atmanepada. — - smfonTTu; The dots 
representing % sometimes stand for as in 1 5 of No 12, in 
which case the word is The plural is used as expressive 

of respect. — might be taken as corresponding to wyqst or 
<rsr or qg: means a ” road ” or “ path but does 
not yield an appropriate sense. The letter, however, which 
looks like rr may also be read as fir, in which case the expression 
is 'together with the ditches ( such as wells ) 

and roads. ” The expression occurs further on in this 
hne and in the next. — -T^rw. The isosceles triangle 
which represents q- has m several cases in this in- 
scription lost one of its sides, Taking the first letter, 
therefore, as q-, the word nearest to 3WT which makes sense is 
or f^nfrnr “ abandoned”. — - -qsrRqnJPJiqiST is somewhat 
unintelligible. The first word is very likely the 

second must be one having the sense of “ a mendicant ” or 
** beggar and third ^ =qmr , so that the whole expression 
appears to mean tf for the sake of gods and beggars and mendi- 
cants.” Generally these are the objects of chanty. ( See 
below. ) The first letter is not distinct, as it looks like 
3i l E. G. Bhandarkar’* Work*, Vol. I. ] 
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— qtqqq must be -a mistake for — qgqq r or if the q is taken 

with the preceding to give it the form of the msrumental singu- 
lar, is hardly intelligible But may be read as ftrffcr 
or =f 3 INT and q^ may be traced to q^r, in which case the 
■ expression is q^f^ruT “ attended ( lit. begirt ) with prosperity. 
— is perhaps the same man as f^c^rf^ q, menuoned m 
No. 25, 1 . 2 — qqiq is difficult It may be the representauve of*qff 

L. 14 etc These expressions are commented on in 

the notes on 1 4, No. 25. — fhnqq should be fhrqq ( See 1 5 and 
11 No. 25 ) — ^j q qd^a r fc m i^dH looks well as an epithet 
of but is made part of the compound ending with 

g^Trqnr, which in Sanskrit will not do 


Sanskrit of No 2 6 A. 


'll qrasRsroft fiiMjtr ^s^trf^i^rmfclr ^i^%sqr^ 

qfssr cut-away qpq qtaforak 

sir: q q^Niqf^w^^qqqiul^Rq 
ayr. \ tomimw qftqfl%qq ql^nqfi qf— > 


n nurqq^i q^rfeRT 

SttfegHTU qi^sqq^ | cut away cut away ( fffaT ) %q qsrqtftt- sjcl- 

w fqqrftq ■? unm qqn^r Rsw 

NRild'TRqn: efarct . ^ 1 qiqq^qi^tw-sfaqr f^qlowwr&qnPR 
j q^ , Ji^nw r rtftrq:(%) f*H^r(qq) p^q(§K) 

IV ftqq^ SN^qiRI^q^q^iq^igq^ qfir% 

«q I ltd qftflV =4 qiq qfqs'reprfarc q 1 3iq 


qlf: qf^RHTT 

ql^q^q *fciq I 


^qiRdiqqqctq 


Translation 


The prosperous Pudumayi, the lord of Navanara (1)., com 
tnands Sarvak§adalana, the Royal Officer in Govardhana . — The 
village in the Govardhana district, in the southern division 
which ( was granted ) on the thirteenth day of the second fort 



T -v»‘~vrrm n- h<cnnno': No, 2C A 

n, r, c:ccn of our ( reign ), In’ the 
I . *d of Dh=“x‘« ; a permanent provi -ton for the 1 ecping up 
» * :V* v • f *cmp!-, *.v.v. dr approved hv the mendicant' ol 

v r p'scc, tSr t*i congregation, resiling m the 

O. cc.**'- ccoc-T'npV it 1! pi.'cn ( hie* ) In tr place we grnnt- 
r \ b) ( ; ' '*‘.t 'V ) •va**da*c'. another \illarc of the same area as 
c *V;r.r'. aVtv " ,*!. the v cl! ami rmd\ ns a pcrnnncttt pro- 
s' ,00 f<" r c h r c , , * t p of the ca\ c*icmp!c of the great \cncra- 
: v I- is <»v p'a*nl*-M'thc'i M htch r t!tc bridge of religious desert 
*0 *hc do: or ; .-rd ; ! ’c r v -t apcmrtu of the vilhgt, winch was 
4j : to.c 5 hv ?):<- BhadrAs iu!\.v tn congregation, was placed 
M the lurd' o'' the ’’ods of the 5 tmectop. of the mendicants, 

( ;mi 0/ ; ) the 1 Mv of the reju'es ( 2 ), for purposes conccrn- 
:m* go n hr, •■‘or' ( j cnerallv ) We ( now ) gram the village 
to Buddha, the he 't of Jim , the destrover of the ignorance 
( jit. 'deep )of the crov d of moml r , }»y ( issuing ) commands to 
the prmpc'ou’. Vgmip’kla, the Royal Officer residing in Gona- 
hana 1? *r no: to lx: entered on or interfered with by others, 
not to include wlnt has been granted ( before ) or may be dug 
out, and not to he subject to the rules ( in matters of revenue ) 
applicable to ( other parts of ) the country, and to include all 
that nm grow on it, ( We grant ) with these restrictions this 
tillage, along with the w'clls, roads, and appurtenances. This 
charter ( composition ) is engraved here by the general, the talent- 
ed Ahe.atas.atts a at the command (3) of the very respectful com- 
posers of all mandates ( or charters ). 

Notes. 

(1) I translate rprrtmnTT as ‘'the Lord of Navanara,” upon the 
analogy of the expression Navanara must have been 

the name of Pudumayfs capital But it may be translated as “the 
new lord of men ” however, m the sense of a King, is 

hardly to be met with, and the epithet or “new,” as applied 
to the King, can have so significance, since about the time that 
it was used in this Inscription he must have been more than 
nineteen years on the throne. 
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(2) A distinction seems to be intended here between a fag 
and a jraf^ra - . The former term signifies a regular Buddhistic 
mendicant, and the latter, any one who has abandoned the world 
and devoted himself to the life of a recluse. 

(3) Command, 1. e the respected person composed the 
charter, and it was engraved as composed. The word 3trui(T 
may here be translated f ‘ at the dictation of ” 

The Lord of Dbanakafa spoken of in this Inscription was 
Gautamlputra ; for the title occurs before his name in No. 25, l.i 
He appears to be represented here to have granted a village on 
the thirteenth day of the second fortnight, etc , which is the date 
of No 26. This, therefore, must be the same grant as that 
mentioned in 1 11 of that Inscription From No. 26 A we see 
that the Bhadriiyamyas disapproved of the village granted to them 
by Gautamlputra, whereupon Pudumayi gave them another in 
its place, and the old one, which for some time had been devot- 
ed to charitable purposes generally, was assigned to the Buddhists 
by this charter. 

Govardhana appears from this Inscription, and from No. 25, 
to have been the capital of the province during the reign of these 
princes There is a village of that name at present about three 
or four miles from the hill where rhese caves are constructed. 

No. 25. 

row ttorsft wr fratrfcPnrrcO] nnww 

r w era- 

gcT Pmfr] - 

3 % R 6 0 tjcr W toe ? cTR 

[jrctTR] facrcw ^ w jjr]g 

iwm ®rnww erspuwrg[ 0 r «T- 
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H Her =q s [3] qftqtf =q qq ftsrcr fcf |[ft] gf#q sn^m 

Pro# [Pi] ^5m [qi] qsrcnftq [q] ft Qrq#q. 

$ q<u[?i] qf^qqs# n qqiq& ft# mm m w foi 

HR# 6TJTTO #T tfqftfH 

» I'ft quiets siqqn# q#ftq =q fti qt§^q vswigq q#q 
q>q# [sm] q qi# armfeT qqqt ctqqq[qrq#] fq- 

* sqft qq siffqfl; qqaffoi&fr sqpqqqPr ^ q-fopsenq qq- 
ftfciR ftugq *# 5# # q q %?f 

<> qq; # q q q# qqqft qq[q;] qft £ ] qrftpi] qq qqq# 
qq<#q er^qj <# qqq qqftfcTR fmgq crR^qqift 

■» 0 %qq prqqq# q 0 e qaq q qpqit ftqw erii# sri# 
«Hqi°iw# sflwftqiqq; qqqRqftqrftq; q. 

*» 1 qaftq ##ft ##ft qq q q tq #5R q qq ftqqr ftfa 
e(#q snqqqi^feq [qr] sRqqitr ^ftr qq# 

ix qqrq 1 # * ft# q# q gi%f# qnq Hftqt Pr#i qq# » 
xt ft$q#r v 2 ft# 1 0 . 

This Inscription is faintly cut, and the surface of the rock 
is so uneven that the natural indentations appear like letters or 
parts of letters. Hence neither of the published copies is satis- 
factory. Though Mr West’s is superior as a whole to Lieut. 
Brett’s, the latter is in several places better than the former. 
With the assistance of these two I was able to make out a good 
deal, but there are several difficulties which cannot be satis- 
factorily cleared up. 

Line 1 . %q# . What is marked as =# in Mr. West’s copy, 
has the mark of the vowel 5 above it, and look? so much like 
the letter which he has taken to be I = oj, that I have 
put down both as — ftm#. The sense'requires that Mr. 
West’s qt should be tqk?n as ft. — ftq. \Q Ipoks distinctly like 
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j 5 d= fifa". fcfagrfl should "be frpn^- which represents the Sanskrit 
Hemacandra gives mTj ^tt and as the Prakrit forms 
of^RE;.' ( uf^tTriraT^OT' — 5it 1 ^TT 1 2TTT 1 )• The vowel marks 
are not distinct here. It is in Mr. West’s, butane in Lieut 
Brett’s It must wry likely be aft- — 3wV-S ' 3 n- The first letter 
should be read nr ( See No 26 A 1 12 ). The dot on «r and the 
right hand stroke of gr must be mistakes. There appears to be 
a letter like X— IT after this word, but nothing satisfactory can be 
made out of it — when looked at from a certain position 
looks like £j$=prn%, and it must be so,- for if it were simply WT, 
the nether loop would not be so much below the level of that of 
the next jt The loop, therefore, must be another letter, i e, ? 
— l ^ctriY>i-ri 1 r. X must have the mark of 3;, though I did not see it 
distinctly. — I is distinctly jk 

Line 2. The .first two letters are- + J. = at! 1 ! > 

/must be X- — . The sense of this cannot be determined 
with perfect certainty, but it must refer to the direction in which 
the field lay. In No. 2 6 , 1. 11, the word 3tq^i%nr meaning 
“ southwest ” occurs, and in No 19. The expression 

may therefore have been intended for atTRqfigtffrn' .— 
probably corresponds to 3re<fe 7 g^rqg ; ( sRre r fe gm;). --faacTH. A aod 
A have been put together by Mr. West, but they appear separate 
ia Lieut. Brett’s copy. 

Line 3. The mark for a hundred has a side stroke, though 
the copies do not give it [It therefore signifies two hundred 
— -f^RTfr The first letter is omitted in Mr West’s copy, but there 
is a perpendicular stroke to represent it m Lieut. Brett’s The 
context requires the fa. — must very likely be 
Trarra — What looks like must be he - , for the phrase grW cW 
occurs in No 26 A 

Line 4. srhtjto’ Mr West’s 

copy is not faithful to tne original here. The third word is not 
distract even in the original j but it must be as I have put it, for 
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these expressions occur in 1. 10 below, and in the last hneof No. 
26 A. In tins Inscription, however, we have or^ror- 

for the fourth expression These . phrases correspond 
to or or 

etc., occurring in copperplates of a later, date 1 , g uf fr fr 
is to be traced, I think, to swift# to sra i qffiPfr 

or 3Tl^Tnn3FRk, as it may be read, to a r r^ra^Id^ or 
and the last probably to or more m conformity 

with Sanskrit usage, to 1. e t “ not to be controlled 

or dealt with in point of revenue in the same manner as 'other 
parts of the country, ” 1. e. “ not to be subjfected to taxes. ” 
— The q appears to form part of the termination, the 
uSual portion of the of the instrumental plilral being 1 Written 
separately. 

Line 5. qq =q is the reading of Lieut. Brett’s Copy. 
It should be q# — I found qftqre instead of qf^rr. —qq 

£ru is the reading of the original, as of Lieut. Brett’s 
co py- ought to be f^hr, the word occurring in the 

same circumstances m No 26 A 1 14. gfeupn u a 

learned man.” Compare qj n g^tmwr ih No 26 A. 1. 14. 

These charters were wnten by learned men for those "officers, 
—•snort ought either to be . amnfrq or should be taken as 

forming a compound with the following word.- — West’s 
copyi s inaccurate here ; the other is better ^rff represent 
the Sanskrit %Ht, or if there is a fa in the blank, PiFj^vfr “placed,” 

1. e. “engraved ” — TTSn-nftrstffc must be qgrenftwff . (See No,26A> 

1 12, and the note ). — srqq. The perpendicular stroke to the 
right hand is wanting in the Case of 3*. 

Line 6. tri^orqqre? is very likely “the preceding’ 

'‘or former”. —ufTUUT . The mark of sq m ?rr is distinct in the 
original and in Mr. Brett’s copy. T re r fad T maj have been intended 
for usuoifa =TF %i%fa ' 

'1 Bee Journal of the Royal Aslatie Bomety, New Series, Volume 1, 
Journal of the Bombay Branoh of the Royal Aslatie Society Volumes I 
and X and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Booiety, Vol, VI. 
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Line 7 I do not know what to make of this. If q 
were to he taken as the copulative particle, f5r alone would not 
signify anything, and the context seems to require that the 
sense should he “ the Queen of Satakarni Gautamiputra, ” and 
not “ Satakarni Gautamiputra, and the Queen ” because m line 9 
we have the word “ got from the father, ” 1 e. patrimony, 
which expression would not suit in the case of the King Per 
haps it may be or q*TT=qq^. It may notwithstanding 

be ; the a? may have existed, though it is not now 

seen, or it may be or equivalent to qig;, a term of honour 
used before the names of women, as it is is in Inscription No. 24- 
— 1 I distinctly saw the word, though in the copies it is 
found in a mutilated form. The 33- for% may be a mistake of 
the engraver or owing to a defect in the rock. — aw^r. There 
must have been in the blank before sq , for the following 
name is the same as in 1. 6, and it is preceded by awrer there 
— atnnft. I saw this Word distinctly. — What seems 
like n qqfa may be and the first three letters countenance 

this supposition It is difficult to say what the next four letters 
stand for. Perhaps the word is ^qm^i=mfcT^orf%3Hl^r : = fitFfa 
meaning “ situated 

Line 8. aronffc. The is not unlikely fip, and I saw something 
like X below it The expression, then, is — qqflfa' 

The copies are defective here, but I could descem these 
words m the original. — stsjtw Lieut. Brett’s copy is accurate 

here and in the case of the next word, where, however, the FT 
ought to have the mark of f , as it has in the original, 

Here, -again, I found Lieut. Brett’s copy to be correct. 

Line 9. qqqfctv The older copy is better here also, 
q qjq The first two letters are very illegible in the original • 
the second looks like A; but it appears likely that the tWo stand 
forrrq; , for it is m this way that the sentence yields any sense. 
Had the word in the last line been mrir, and had there been 

after I should have taken these two. letters to represent 
qq, and their appearance would support this reading , for the 
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sfense in that case would be : — “ Formerly a village and a field 
were granted to the mendicants. The field is one hundred 
( nivartanas ), and the village nine At the place where there is 
the grant of nine hundred is crownland on the boundary of the 
town, etc ” efrftr must be tut — is a locative, for Sanskrit 
nouns ending in q; become masculine nouns ending m a*. 
— qcrat So I read it. In Mr. West’s copy it looks somewhat like 
but in Lieut. Brett’s, decidedly more like ifcrej, and this 
gives the good sense. 

Line 10. The words m this line have been remarked on 
before. 

Line 11. fiijftr g fe cfrr See notes on 1 . 5 above, What 
looks like must be fiSjfa. --q- ftsMI We see from 1 . 4 

that these should be the words here but the original is so bad 
that Mr. West has got some characters which look like the usual 
marks for the figure 10. Lieut Brett’s copy is better. — 

Perhaps the name of the engraver =q-frrUTCl%rr like occur- 

ring in Inscription No. 11. — sthuht at= 7 PmmrRrt, the q- being 
probably a mistake for z{. 

Line 12. gfofcrar is not unlikely gferarepr * 

A good many of the anusvaras in the foregoing transcript 
do not occur m the two copies of the inscription referred to, 
Some of these I found in the original myself, and others have 
been put in only when the context undoubtedly required 
them. 

Sanskrit of No. 25. 

x wraft ’TT^smcir fawjqiforarat 1 

3 Rid)!*? Ik x 6 O fild&dRIdlPl It Roe STpq Su fe t l l d l 

[ ] gsiratp**:] forcur r&w vfcn? 

1. Vararuoi, PrSkrta-PrakBSa, IV. 18 

82 I R, Q. Bhandarkar’a Work*, VoU I. J 
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v tHollcRlfanS ^ 1 

t$: ‘Tf^R: Ti^R- 

H qffarc =r i am pRr^frftr: §f^ni?iHwr^T raT 

jffcr I *TfTWlFif*Rqt M 

^ <rt ^wrt< s <> yfrrt)' ■*■ f^T...rrrrHRrf ii ffoR • 

^I^SJnRf^T STJTqERT RRRffo 1 


« *itr rIcrtj^t ^ mm h & ^rWraifaffrr nfa* 

i Rfatft ftr- 


c SRRrrsr^ 


cSRt Jlf^rcfT[3>n] JRtorf 


[°^r ] f^iCej**.] qtt ^r i ^ %R- 


<, iRftlcl ^ TTRt JRHiRft I IRRlfet tRNTRR 3*TRftfcT R«FS5ttr 
cfcT 5Rr^rrRT[t«f:] r^rrC^:] (§RR*ra^ 

1 “ ^r frq&ratf 1 c 0 'RRT R qftwit %RI$IS5ri^W- 

gfsTRqftgiR; ^ i 

’i i r§T: trr^f^cra' r#st qn^R r i ar=r Rrrt fofr: sf^Rn?tr 

JncrRR^rar ^RTiTf^s^^i Rr 

^ epflRT q% V %j% H ^ I Pl^% fats: ^cEt 

X-r lH«7# v 5 f^% S b | 


Translation 

To the Perfect One Victorious in Senani ( leader of the 
army of the gods ), who is on the gate of the Vijayatirtha (i) m 
Govardhana The prosperous Satakarm Gautmiputra, the Lord 
of Dhanakafcaka, commands Visnupahta, the Royal officer m 
Govardhana We grant to the men in the village (2) who have re- 
nounced the world, the field in the Village ( measuring ) w 0 
hundred 200 Nivartanas (3) which is to the south-west, and is 
at present enjoyed by Usabhadasa We grant the appurtenances 
also of this said field It (4 1 is not to be entered on or interfer- 
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cd with by others, not to include what has been granted (before) 
or may be dug out, and not to be subject to the rules (in matters 
of revenue ) applicable to ( other parts of ) the country, and to 
include all (5) that may grow on it [ We grant J with these 
restrictions (various conditions) this said field and these appur- 
tenances. This charter ( lit composition ) is engraved by the 
Royal officer Sivagupta, at the dictation of a learned man The 
great lord gave another field in the previous year, 19, on the... 
day of the 4th fortnight of Varsa, for the sake of the ascetics. 

To the Perfect one This is a Royal command to be 
issued to Sramaka, the Royal officer in Govardhana Sramaka, 
the Royal officer in Govardhana, should be given this command 
at the orders of King Satakarrn Gautamlputra, and of the Great 
Queen ( 6 ) the honoured Vasisfhl, the mother of the King 
Formerly a field was granted in the south-westerly direction in 
the village to mendicants who had renounced the world, living 
m the cave-temple, which is our benefaction, on Mount TriraSmi, 
the haunt ( of ascetics ) situated in Govardhana That field 
measures one hundred, and the village, nine hundred On the 
boundary of the town, at the place where the field measuring 
one hundred lies, there is a field belonging to the Crown which 
is our patrimony Out of this field we grant one hundred 
nivartanas lying in the openings of Trirasmi (7) and the appur- 
tenances of the plot It is not to be entered on or inter- 
fered with by others, not to include what has been granted or 
may be dug out, and not to be subject to the rules applicable to 
( the other parts of ) the country, and to include all that may 
grow on it [ We grant ] with these restrictions ( various condi- 
tions ), this said field and its appurtenances Pratibharaksita, 
the Royal officer, engraved this charter here at the dictation of a 
learned man In the year 24, 4th fortnight of Varsa, on the 5 
fifth day. For the sake of the worshipful ( persons ) this charter 
(8) was written (composed) on , the 10th of the fourth (?) 
fortnight of Grisma ip the year 24 
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Notes. 

It will thus be seen that this Inscription consists ol two 
charters containing grants of land to the mendicant priests and 
recluses. The first was issued by Satakarni Gautamlputra, and 
the second by Vasisfhl his Queen Dr. Stevenson thinks it to be 
a deed of sale executed by the proprietor of Govardhana, as he 
calls him, conveying the field over which this cave is construct- 
edto Gautamlputra’s agent, and thinks the second part to be mere- 
ly a repetition of the first. The cave is excavated out of the rock, 
and there could be no field there to convey. His translauon 
therefore is wrong in many places 

(1) . aihi ' MH-W cannot be connected with ^rnfb since this latter 
forms the second part of a compound word It must, therefore, 
be taken with the preceding. Vijayatirtha must have been the 
name of a shrine or sacred place in Govardhana, and an image 
of SenanT must have been placed or carved out on its gate, as 
is not unusual in Hindu houses or temples 

(2) . <ftht for seems to refer to the village spoken of in 

1 . 2. The village must be one near Govardhana and 
irirasmi. 

(3) . Nivartana is thus defined * — 

&RO Brhaspati ; Ttfyw fesTliugl Matsya Purana, 

both quoted by Hemadn ( Danakhanda ed Bib Ind. p 505 ) 

(4) . The epithets, etc , qualify in 1 3 

(5) . 1. 5 is in the accusative, wherefore fitrHTff i s 

to be understood, or the accusative may be connected with the 
fltUUT occurring in 1. 3. 

(6) . If the expression were taken as eqmvalant to srntf, 
or some such word, the sense would be “ At the orders 01 

the Great Queen of king Sttakarm Gautmiputra, the honoured 
VasisthL " 

(7) . Tnrafmi is used in the plural in Inscnpnon No. 17 
The name probably derived its origin from the fact that there are 
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three hills in one line, detached from the adjoining ranges, on 
one of which the caves exist. Between these hills there are 
pbms or valleys , and the field conveyed by Vasisflu was per- 
haps in one of these 

(8). prater This word originally signifies any piece of 
composition. It is then applied to the piece of composition 
issuing from a king Hence the legal word fij-gwr, which signi- 
fies any hereditary office conveyed by a royal charter The word 
is used in Inscription No 18, 1 . 4 

No 17. 

ifar siil srprkiqr 

sMwiqfcr srjw msmafncsr 

R. JPTirr gtRRlf Wlwj: STCTpfer titf- 

vt r RprajEr?mf3?m^ arrotrOTr ^rngi'ft- 

^'TW^riRtJ rri iTcfgrt r Rsffat wralRJifr? mi— 

3. snr&vr §f%% r Wctfef 

fet: Rft RRRf^ $l$rcra; 

W?fRI fer %°r CTTI R ^ff^r 3TW%RT R T*k<J 

RRSR3 RTRftjJ 

v. ci ^ nmr jri^R smrat srrrsper r sn%qiR q#qr?i 
$37 cRftfcr *Rf qr^ri^ rr r rrf s^r r Nfapnft 

^cRl% RWr R. 

No 19 

<??r rrr %r <r$trw w£jrr 3 Tf^pjfcf?r & g^r 

^ V|) » e IrRftRRRWnSfoTTR ^CRIR i^TRt^f RR ^ - 
RRRIR RR^RR RfWRft. 

Translation. 

To the Perfect one. This Cave and these small tanks were 
caused to be constructed on the Mounts Tnraimi (r) m 
Govardhana, by the benevolent Usavadata, the son-in-law of 
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King Ksaharata Satrapa Nahapana (2), son of Dimka, who 
gave three hundred thousand cows, presented gold, and constructed 
flights of steps on the river BarnSsa, gave sixteen villages to 
gods and Brahmans, fed a hundred thousand Brahmans ever)' 
year, provided (the means of marrying) eight wives for Brahmans 
at Prabhasa (3), the holy place, constructed quadrangles^), houses 
and halting-places at Bharukacchha, Da^apura, Govardhana 
and Sorparaga, made gradens, tanks and wells, charitably enabl- 
ed men to cross Iba, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabeni and 
D&hanuka by placing boats (5) on them , constructed Dharmai 3 l 5 s 
and endowed places for the distribution of water, and gave capi- 
tal worth a thousand for thirty-two Nadhigeras ( 6 ) for the 
Caranas (7) and Pansads m Pinditakavada, Govardhana, Suvarna- 
mukha, Sorparaga, Ramatirtha and in the village of Nanagoia. 
By the command of the Lord I went in the rainy (8) season to 
Malaya to release Hirudha the Uttambhadra (9) The Malayas 
fled away at the sound ( of our war music ), and were all made 
subjects of the Ksatriyas, the Uttamabhadras Thence I went 
to Poksaram and there performed ablutions, and gave three 
thousand cows and a village 

Notes 

The first part of this inscription is in Sanskrit, The latter 
part contains a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit 

(r). For Tnraimi see note No 26, 1 10 and No 25, 1 9 

(2) I think upon the whole that this way of interpreting 
the expression is more in consonance with known facts than 
making Nahapana satrap of a king named Ksaharata 

(3) Prabh&sa, as Dr Stevenson says, is a place near Paftan 
Somnath or Somnath itself Bharukaccha is now known to be 
Broach Dasapura must be some place in Gujarat or in the 
Maratha country bordenng on Gujarat It occurs m Inscription 
No I. Sorparaga is Supara near Bassein The Damana and 
Dahanuka must be rivers flowing into the sea at those places 
xn the Thana District Tapi is well-known The others I am 
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Dt able to identify. Ramatirtha is, I am told, a small place 
ear Sopara. Usavadata’s chanties do not seem to have gone 
irther to the north than Gujarat, or further to the south than 
te northern district of the Poona District The expedition to 
he south described in the Inscription was occasional, the object 
'eing to assist a friendly race of Ksatnyas 

(4) = 3 rf $!TOT is a house with an open quadrangle in the 

ruddle and halls on four sides It has an entrance in each 
of the four directions ^5^# 11 

JTTT 5 TT gpff (Matsya Puraija) arfcranr is what is in 

these days called an spjRrsr, a place where travellers put up and 
are fed without charge 

(5) or may be taken ' 

as one name, and sjrrt or ^rgr another and the words y,urrrK^ui 
as forming one compound with them and the rest But the word 
srrarr is here in such a position that one cannot but think it was 
intended to signify a “ boat ” Then frraT would be instrumen- 
tal singular, and would stand at the end of the long compound 
But the several rivers could not have but one boat , and if die 
word ^ formed part of the compound, the sense would not be 
appropriate, for it would appear as if what Usavadata did was to 
render the “ passage across ” possible by means of the boats of 
Iba, P&r&da, etc But the sense required is not the boats of Ibi, 
Parada etc , but the passage of Iba, Parada etc by means of a boat. 
Hence I think there ought to have been one more, with 

a dot above it, so as to make it °^TfupftRT SUTcH^ui and 
probably that letter must have been omitted by the engraver 
through mistake, as writers often do when they have two or 
more similar letters to write in succession 

(6) I have translated the expression 
as m the text, since there is a similar expression m No 16 ( 

)> and in No 18, in the last line, which must hr sa 
translated I do not know what sense to attach to '7 

sri^itT as it is written m No. 16. Since even in this 
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inscription the word stands thus, it must signify something which 
was usually called by this name alone, and not by its Sanskrit 
analogue, supposing it had any Perhaps it may be traced to 
HTrffin? , a place where anything religiously auspicious was per- 
formed, since the gift is to Caranas and Parisads Dr Stevenson’s 
supposition that it signifies some currency will not do at all 

(7) I think we we must read here =g^Tir instead of 

(8) . is intended in this Sansknt-Prakrit inscription for 

or 

(9) . This was the name of the Ksatnya race whom Usava- 
d&ta went to assist 

Dr Stevenson’s translation of this is correct except in three 
or four places 

No 19 

This forms portion of No 17, and is mositly a mixture of 
Praknt and Sanskrit, like the latter part of No 17. 

• -flfep s fdU ' 5 ^r= 3 if 5 cr* 5 ^f^ “ in the hands of Asnbhuti ” 
This expression occurs in No 12, 1 5, and No 26A, I 13 Since 
the body of mendicants was itinerant, it was necessary to entrust 
the benefactions to some persons — wfti HuUfr' This expression 
seems to correspond to and must be taken to qualify 

The meaning would then be, “ which field measunng 
seven hundred ” ( probably Nivartanas ). The usual Praknt 
representative of is but is not unlike the character 
of this inscription, whtch is rather corrupt Sanskrit than Prakrit. 
Or, may be taken as one noun forming the name of 

a place I was told at Nasik that there is a place of the name of 
in the vicinity fagpUW ; 

not good grammar 151^1, I saw a faint perpendicular stroke 
below, representing the vowel g- The expression seems to 
signify tf the chief sustenance ” J It may be taken as corres- 
ponding to Or if the stroke is not real, the expression 

is =mn < tgT<f ct provision for journey ” But beggars can 


1, Compare the use of jja in 
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hardly lie under theinecessicy of taking provisions with them 
Minle on a journey, for they go begging. 

The Sanskrit of the inscription is therefore as follows* 

To 0 0 WRW TfTRTRf | <J?RRFW 

Translation. 

He, Usavadata, has also given a field in the possession [ lit, 
in the hands ] of Asribhuti, the son of a Brahman ( named ) 
Varirha It was bought for the sum of four thousand Rap sR- 
panas, measures seven hundred, and is in the north-westerly 
direction from the boundary of the town This shall be the 
chief support of mendicant priests from the four quarters resid- 
ing in my cave. 

Notes. 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is’ altogether wrong. 
The grantor, according to him, was a person whose father was 
from the city of Sataka, and mother of the province of Uttartrha. 
He seems to have divided the words beginning with q- thus : — 
W ftcT rtefrw tmr SrnrSR, and in doing so, he neglected the 
grammar of the sentence, the text, and the following word fifonq r 
He was, however, misled to some extent by the copy of the in- 
scription he had before him He also represents the donor to have 
given f< a cave to the dejected ”, and speaks of “ a sm-removing 
abode for the Buddhistic priesthood 


No, 18. 

32 [ R, G. Bbaodark&r’i Work j, VoL L ] 
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r^r wr 1 2 -THi 

V 1WRPTRT [*Tl] ^ q>«T^ XR? <Ttfn *RTRH 


^ ■*'1 TTRT^Rr <Tn# 4s|=r^ ' r3 

H wtdi t^PT sn^iFr ^ ^RR^rf^T% ^Tcfft ^ Be0 

A] , ~~u 
^wgq'wdite’i 


Line i cToT This looks likes ^<7 m the original, but there 
is little doubt that it must be -nl — a^Etr fcrfk, or properly rftfe is 
“ permanent capital ’ — " ^ T qiit^ T g^ T i 1 Though there is no 
mark of the obliteration of anv letters after this, still there is no 
doubt some are v anted : ill- end of the first and second fines 
and perhaps of the thira Probablj at some later time somebody 
must have smoothed off that lart of the rock At the end of 
this first line v. hat is v a utea the number of the sahasras or 
thousands bestoved and aL < the termination m( T^T ) after 
W5TT- 

Line 2 sr^cTT = srgwT “ Laid out at interest, invested 5> . 
— — =ftr=3-;% ‘ interest” — qf|qt=srfrRp “what 
is worth a Kirsapana ” 1 After rh-rr tr ana ^ords expressive of 
the amount deposited or imested together nerhaps swtb that 
of the interest, are required 

Line 3 gvppTR This is to De traced to The 

word =th r^’K occurs m Inscription Xo 12 Buddbisue mendi- 
cants generally vandered about aurng fair weather, and resided 
m one place durmng the fou- rami uon'hs , aod then they field 
what vas called their zassa co"’ esoonamg to and read what 
was called l urn - 37 A~ =i'l=i'-r Fo- - s ciec- translation) 
that he left tv,o mousand K.rs’pa-i„s tor r-tviame civankas 
The donor in Inscnpnon Xo 12 le^es a hundred Karsapanas 


1 Bee VCrtika on Panini V _ 2* 

2 See Hirdv, Eastern Monacnism chapter 2LS 
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and directs that the one mendicant icsiding in his cave should be 
pro\ ided w uli a ci\ n i! > , so that if one hundred suffices for 
tv/i. two thousand ought to suffice for Uwutv And the cave 
in which this inscription occirs Ins ict.oininodition for so 
nnnv, r cr there ire siului cells in the interior, and two larger 
ones at the two ends, each of them sufficient for two 
— or properly -''of?, is the garment worn by 
Buddhistic mendicants ur-rent = meaning “belonging to 
or gi\en in the rams ” or “ annual ” The robing month among 
the Buddhistic mendicants was the third of the rainy season, 
when la\men presented gaimcnts to them 1 That was a regular 
ceremony , hence these gilts Endowments of this nature are 
recorded in Inscriptions No 12 and 21, and m Nos 16, 17, 

1 8, 24, 39, 44, at Kanheri-, in which latter the 

words TTiwHlft, snrpn, and ttwf occur. In 

the first of these (No r 6 ) we have distinctly the words qtff =g- 
THTIK TTcHT PTtfOrl = tf-TTriq TTTstnf fugf-THT TrufV*u; 

— qrgvt I take this to be equal to “ less by a quarter”. 

The interest of two thousand was one hundred , of this capital “a 
quarter less,” 1 c sesentv-hse — tpuiT 1 have not been able 
to determine the sense ol this word , but probably it means some- 
thing connected with the Buddhistic me of Kasina ( Spence 
Hardy’s East Mon Chap XXI) 

Line 4 ffpnrtprnT Instr sing. = “ by the assembly or cor- 
poration of the town ”, or “ by the townspeople generally ” 

It may be taken as Gen or Loc sing also. — For fotr-Tt see 
note, Inscription No 25 - mr means “ a door ” 

( see note, Inscnpition No 25), and “a slab,” “the 

door of a slab of stone ” It should rather be -TiTqT^T=“ on the 
slab of the door ” ( sic note 6, Inscr No 26 ) — rrtrrT = 

After the figure for p> there is a vertical stroke, which does not 
seem to signify an> thing , or it it does, it perhaps shows that 
there is no odd number after qo 

1 See Hardy, l c Chapter XII 

2 See Mr West's c ,pies Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatio Society, Volume VI 
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Line 5 •• qqcf trr is not Prakrit — ^rHT* is a mistake for 
— gWfta i fe.H . It is difficult to say what grenfc or rnf^ correspond? 
to. 

Sanskrit of No 18. 

<1 g qq ffita =^ni%T^2[ W^\ H^fn^ I ?fTT 
3 0 e o ! ] I 

x & tpraVn: sw Mfaitpiw^PFh'ft Re** 

k V# Q V 

^ WW \ SCTtfffll&fliJMil 0 3**0 !] i 

3 c5^ f^Tc^TT #TFT ) 

sp 5 p¥ <n#pif<fcRrtscn fRpre; i 

■*• snfo t fa*nrewn h^^/t «R5¥5R ■sjftsr i ^ts^t efi $ 

<r 3 wr v 6 . 

H 3H J ^Hl[^«T: ] m^i ui Ml [5N: ] ^ 

^iWRWiGt vo o o <T2*i3w ^5r ...<faf g? afa^ T #r ^ i 
Translation of No. i8. 

This cave has been dedicated by Usavadata to the ( mendi- 
cant ) priesthood of four quarters He has also given a perma- 
nent capital of [ 3000 three (1) ] thousand KarsSpapas The 
Karsapanas are deposited with the guilds residing in Govardhana, 
with "he body of weavers 2000, interest a hundred Karsapanas , 
with the other body of weavers [ 1000 a thousand ] From this 
[ interest, should be given] a garment in the rainy season to each 
of the twenty mendicants residing during the rams in my cave 
From the 1000 (2) laid out at an interest of three-quarters of a 
hundred Karsapanas, Kusana [ should be provided ] This good 
deed has been published m the assembly of the town (or amongst 
the towns-people), and this inscription on the slab-door praises it 
Moreover, in the year 41, on the fifteenth of the bright half of 
Kartiha, and in the previous year 40, on the fifteenth, he gave 
4000 four thousand Karsapanas and a capital of thousands of 
Suvarnas for [ the acquisition of ] thirty-five golden Katadis, to 
the worshipful gods and Brahmans 
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Notes 

(1) I gather that the sum he deposited was three-thousand 
from Inscription No. 16, which also mentions this endowment. 

(2) . This must have been the thousand deposited with the 
other body of weavers. 

Dr Stevenson’s translation of this is wrong, with the ex 
ception of that of the first line. He did not understand ssfcrfcp, 
3KW, and such other words 


No. r 6 

1 f*rh tWn cflff — 

3 vR 

V ft- ftfar 3oao ^gf^RT Sf ?Er£? ^ q^TfHFf f%q. 

faftr’ig?’*-- 

vt ^ <1 e 0 o qft TIWrit^Tlt 1 1 $ ^ qtlfTW STT^gmqT EtT%fl- 

[*n]qn % r » o ° % 'nt%[5]^[3]* 

t, gfe *ir tat mftWr 1 gcwrswA m 

C C e 0 $ =q 3 =qftir 3 <rl% 

The first two lines of the above form an independent in- 
scription, which is the same as No 20 

3- 3^ from gppreq r q; “ an inner apartment ” From the 
same word comes at tq ft f , a provincial Marathi word having the 
same sense. 

Translation of No 16, Lines i, 2 
To the Perfect one This appartment is the benefaction of 
Dakhamitra, the daughter of King KshaharSta Satrap Nabapana 
and wife of UsavadSta, son of Dimka 
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Line 4 f^r f^nr&T Two or more letters which arc required 
before the first fit must have dropped There is, howevei, no 
indication of the e' istence of any in the original Ear at least is 
wanted so as to make the first word -in i fir — tr ptf f ciW This 
may be the genitive of the present participle 5 jttcT Sk , qyrnT P f > 
or may be equivalent to t p rT^ TR " living during the rains ” 

Line 5 or trfvpTren = f “ bearing interest ” 

As to the rest, see notes on No 18 

Sanskrit of No 16 , Lines 3-6 

3 f&gi 1 vr ^ ^f'ncTF-T ^rsrq^i 

v [c[rrr] h 3000 

[or TrfeiifiT] 1 

M % 1 0 0 0 fi| q’f^RKf^Tcnj; 1 qnrfrmr awftsiastn iffi- 

HFf: I f t \ 0 0 0 % qfrTtEsrcT- 

k ^ I ^ mrt 3x1,^ Hif¥fi:iRTl 

6 0 o 1 *rf 1 

Translation of No x 6 , Lines 3-6 

To the Perfect One In the year 42, in the month oj 
Vaisakha, the son of Dinika, and son-in-law of King Kshabarata 
Satrap Nahapana, gave three thousand 3000 to the priesthood 
from the four quarters residing (1) in this cave during the rains, 
as capital for [ prowding ] garments and Kusana Out of this 
sum, on 1000 the interest is three quarteis of a hundred [1 e , 
75 1 Karsapanas (2) These Knrslpanas, b iring interest, are not 
to be repaid Out of this [sum] two thousand, which is the 
capital beaung an interest of one hundred Karsapanas, is foj 
garments (3) A capital of 8000 for Nadigeras was given in 
Kapurahara, and the village of Cikhalapadra All this [inscription] 
on the slab-door praises the good deeds 
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Notes 

(1) The sj ntacucnl connexion, when cf^crt' is the reading, 

is a SH?J?frTpr tPTnT T vTTf '<T1%CTRT nER With 

there is no difficult} 

( 2 ) Oat of this interest Kusana was to be provided (see No. 
1 8 and below) 

(5) Lit “Two are Civarika-thousands, those that are the 
capital bearing an interest of 100 Padikas ” xfter- 

l'rom this and No iS it appears clear that Usavadata gave 
three thousand Karsapanas , — two deposited with one body of 
weaveis, bearing an interest of 100 Padikas or Karsapapas, from 
which civ irikas or garments were to be provided, and one with 
anothet body of weavers, bearing an interest ot 75 Padikas, out 
of vv Inch Kus na was to be given Lines 4 and 5 c £ this and 
3 of No 18 aa thus consistent with each other, 

We sec from the above that the cave was dedicated to the 
use of mendicants m the year 42, and hom No 28 that Usa- 
vadata uestowed other charities 111 the years 41 and 40 What 
era these are to be leferred to will be considered in the remarks 

Nearly the whole of Dr Stevenson’s translation of this is 
wrong 


No 14 

1 w sum 

5 g-isn^nTr 

V aT^TTffhl'i T'JIFTti ?TT%FT 

H «n^Ti 

. [] l J 
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« «un 3^^ =5f ^rr 

c qm§ sjw 

<> h w 

fejurrerw ^ 

'll r ftro HH 
^r ^r 

These lines are complete on the right-hand side, but in- 
complete on the left, the rock having broken off on that side 
There is, therefore, not one sentence complete. Stall the 
general sense is clear, as will be seen from the following. 

Translation of No. 14 

1 Son-m-law of Satrap Nahapana 1 

2 Usual deeds of Ushavadata, the Saka ( 1 ) 

3 In Cecika, city of Dahanuki, Kekapura 

4 In each village, in Ujjaymi ( 2 ), Sikha 

5 [ Feeding ] a hundred thousand worshipful Brahmans 

6 [ Giving ) a hundred ( thousand ) cows to the worshipful 
Brahmans 

7 Given to gods and Brahmans 

8 On ( 3 ) the fifteenth of the bright half of Caitra, KsaharS 

9 Usa(vadata ) who gave a hundred thousand cows 

10 On the river Banasa 

1 1 Second of bright half 

The Inscription thus appears to be of the nature of No. I7> 
recording nearly the same chanties 

Notes 

( t ) This has been usually taken to be fsaka, as if there 
were no doubt about it, but it is not quite safe to do so m the 
muulated state of the Inscription. 

( 2 ) This is not without doubt. 

( 3 ) Another inscripuon seems to begin here, since Ksaba- 
raw. appears again. 
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No. 6 

Rg widu i cJ°t gnltSr 5 

Sanskrit 

R trh&R rrewraw ?5iR wiidH i 

[ This 3 cn\c was caused to be constructed by the Sramapa 
officer of Kpwahtja of the o.'itavahana race, residing m Nasika. 

tfrtn^ is well known to be the Prakrit form of Erma. 1 
belonging to or inhabitant of N 3 sika The termination gsif or 
3 TTT is added upon the analog}' of the words embraced m Pan IV. 
2 . 13W30. This Inscription is not translated by Dr. Stevenson. 

This Krsnanlja was the second king of the Andhrabhrtya 
dynasty of the Pur.inas, as will be shown in the remarks. 

No. 3. 

* *■ tucrc% •* 

3 qfiw fm z(q>)zfi$w jot. 

To the Perfect One In the year 2 of the King, the Lord, 
the prosperous Pulumat, the son of Vasisthf, m the 4th fortnight 
of Hemanta, on — day Before this, by the householder Or 
husbandman Dhanama 


No. 27. 

a ftw Toft trmfegcRT srn§*T*rer srasaft ^ m 

f^it. 

To the Perfect One. In the sixth year of the King, the 
prosperous Padumaya, the son of Vasisthf, in the — fortnight of 
Gri$ma, on the fifth ? day. 


1 Var&raoi-Prakpta*Proka6a IIL 33. 

94 l R. G. Bb*nd»rk«r'« Works, VoL L ] 
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No. 4 


f^r*r t°tt feW 


tlfttf 3 

R H^FTn'i^rT ^rf^TFT r ^ wrI ‘ 

TiHforq g^m rhl 


3 ^NfgjRTTW TOFl|>R l]tf ^Frot «Tg«PTi% ^%#( 3 $% 

n n ' 

tor m^ra^- 

v <ftct ^ ftjpw an(3T)^ ^?rfo _ , i 


Line 2. ^jtrr gij or sr?r may be the name of the lady 
or a term of honour used in her case, as or 5W in the case 
of those spoken of in Inscription No. 24 Probably the gn* °f 
dramatical language is the same as this , 

Line 3 gftn S an^fcr s wro ~ dhttyrm Or if the *r, which 

with the vertical stroke looks like jt, is to be so taken, ghrf^rfir 
3 TOjh*« =gPtf^:irfh arnfal^g. This will not necessitate UT% 
being considered a mistake for 3^ — Vc&cW - is 

word we should expect to find in such a case , but ^g; has the 
sense of " cutting, ” and with 3^;, of “ cutting out, ” which 
■would do very well in the present case ^ in 3^ .is the re- 
presentative of fft 3 T=ar. ■> 

Sanskrit of No. 4 


'j f^; 1 wl ffHTl » &*r- 

1% gffft 3 

\ 

3 -cftqi^T^rni^T ssprcT RipPlA tmHFT 
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Translation of No. 4. ' > 

To the Perfect One. On the fifth day, in the 3rd third fort- 
night of Hemanta, in the 7th seventh year of the King, 
the Lord, the prosperous Yajna Satakarm, Gautamlputra, (1) 
the Cave of Vasu, Lady Senapati, the wife of Bhavagopa, 
the Senapati ( commander-in-chief ), inhabitant of Kesi was, 
the Sramana (2) having died, carried to completion, after 
having been, under excavation for many years, for (or by) 
Yamana (3), the ascetic of Bopaki ( or for the ascetic of Bopaki 
honoured by good men ), and given for the use (lit. protection) 
of mendicant priests from the four quarters. 

Notes. 

1. She is called not because she commanded any 

army, but because she was the wife of the or comman- 

der of the army. The only way I can think of, of conveying 
this sense when another expression v rad ’l mq has also to be 
translated, is that adopted in the text. 

2. The Sramana must have been the husband of the 

lady. 

3. I am not quite satisfied with this. I was attempting so 

to construe the expression smuftr as to yield the 

sense " having done so-and-so or while this was doing, the 
Sramana died ; ” but have not suceeded So the best way is to 
take the genitive and interpret it by the prepositions “ for ” or 
“ by ”. And there is Hemacandra’s authority for it. 

%-wf i anpfr 1 

. writ 

Dr Stevenson’s translation of this is mistaken in many 
places He takes the third line to consist of names only 

Who is the Gautamlputra here spoken of ? Dr Stevenson 
translates descendant of "King Gotamlputra ” But there is 
no word here which means “ descendant ”. ,And this king 
Yajna is called Gautamlputra in the other inscriptions in which 
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he is named. 1 It appears to have been a custom m the case of 
these kings to apply to them an epithet expressive of their being 
the sons of certain mothers. The Great Gautamlputra was so 
called because he v.as the son of GautamI, though his real name 
was Sitakami Pndumayi vras called Vasisfhlputra because be 
was the son of Vasisthl In the same manner, Yajna $St2kami 
must have been called Gautamlputra because his mother also was 
named Gautami. 


No. 15. 

The language of this inscription is Sanskrit, with the excep- 
tion of but a few words It is considerably mutilated towards 
the end. Even in the first part the letters are not fully formed, 
and have to be determined by the sense and context. In most 
cases, however, my readings are obvious, and can admit of 
little doubt 

3 aTPriT^t dktih --4 ■TVm FI- 

3 $ ’tfr * S# ^r T 3 3 

'j *iFr»n 

^ ^ 1 ri 

TTnfJST- 

c firgtFTFT — — FFtjtT 

\ STFFtPtI mg atriiV I TWf , t a 7 

3 e tic^T 3 8 e e — €^57707 0 %J g 3 

■5 1 vqt STHTH c r? H e c ^Jn7 „ . 

I 5 ga ^ VST ^ 1^3 . 

1 3 — 57 . 


1 Eee Kanheri Cave Inscriptions, Ito 4-L, Journal of the Bonbsr 
Branch. of the Roj-al Asiatic Society, V otane VT. 



Translation tiF.-lNscRiWiON No, 17 289 

Notes 

1. fere is doubtful, 

4* *ns*nrm is unintelligible tgnre^ o r may be “gmitetW, in 
which case the name is g f firerre and the the last syllable of 
the preceding word. 

6 . fjrrforer is very likely T- The first two letters are 
unintelligible, but they may have been intended for gr^r pr ^ar, 
so that the whole compound is or 

8, The three letters after ggre are unintelligible. They may 
have been intended for fire-a r m; or g gg u ; . — um ri One or two 
letters are lost here. Probably the word was i fre^ g, 

9 . was probably intended for 

10 The first two letters before srrfe-gs are unintelligible. 
They may have been intended for This and the succeed- 
ing lines have lost a good many letters. 

Translation 

To the Perfect One. On the 13 th day of the fourth fort- 
night of Grisma in the 9th year of the king Virasena, the Abhira, 
the son of §ivadattabhira and of Daman, a permanent capital 
was deposited as follows with the guilds residing now or in fu- 
ture in Govardhana (?) by the worshipper Vispudatta, the daughter 
of Karnavarman, wife of Rebhila Gapapaka ( the leader of a 
host ), and niece ( or adopted daughter ) of Visvavarman Gana- 
paka ( the leading host ), for the benefit and good of all 
creatures, and for providing medicine to the body of the 
mendicant priests residing in the caves on mount Triraimi — 

A thousand Klrsapanas with the guild of the weavers, two 
thousand with the guild of the — engineers, five hundred 
with the guild of — and — hundred with the guild pf the 
grinders of sesamum ( oilmen ) These Karsipapas — together 
with interest — 

This is a new Inscription, and was not translated before, 

No 1 
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^ ^trr 1 $\- 

-» fort ^ ^ 3^r t^T tfif^TT sm . ..n h mn. 

v ...... cift gi^?r. 

To the Perfect One [ This] cave and [ these 3 two tanks 
are [ the benefaction ] of the Saka Damacika, writer [ or engra-^ 
ver) and usurer ( or carpenter ), son of Visnudatta and inha- 
bitant of Dasapura. One of these tanks . . is intended for 
(.the spiritual good of ) my father and mother 

Notes. 

probably u a usurer ”, or = tr&N “ a ax ' 
penter ”. uromr = qrcrmrr- = sfew- 

f 

No. 2 

R aw ftei qtfe 

To the Perfea One Tank of Damacika,! the §aka, writer 
[ or engraver ] and usurer [ or carpenter ] 

No. 5 

1 atrrfa- 

^ wr wtikr 

Tms~cave is the benefaction of Marma, a worshipper 


No 8 



Benefaction of Nandabbikagama, inhabitant of Nasika 
Nos 9 and io 

These two are parts of one inscription, both together form- 
ing but one sentence No. ro is the first and No 9 the second 

cm. 



-IUfSciwnoN Nos. '9 & io f ’J 


m 


O r fi '.US 


Z*l 


*. IRm fjw 5g^q 

* i cfi^nfl^PT tom arfamro aziwtt^ " :; ^ T 

' \ m wrorwign ^rfciWt 1 

r’~- -, ,, , i( ,0o 

L. i. The first letter' does not occur in Mr West’s copy: 
Lieut Brett’s has it The initial letter of the second word,- read 
as at, may have been intended for ^ in which case we. have .the 
genitive r firing — In the & may have been intended for 

sft, in which case the expression would mean “native of 
In such inscriptions it is usual to mention the native places of 
the persons named — ore? This syllable occurs at the end of 

each of the three names of men Very likely it is an hohonfic 
termination corresponding to our modem Marathi arc; appended 
to the names of Mahars, and traced to the Sanskrit anre- — ^pfhr. 
This may be tpptfpr or%tfpr. 

L 2 a<±mf&+iu = ^trrf^TT or The first 

means “ protectress of a fortress ” and the second “ of soldiers ”, 
but •■ tramf&^ r 1S an unusual expression Perhaps it is nam ' rfq&j , 
used as an attribute of the following noun, and meaning “ nativd 
of ”, or “ residing in a gq n'& E ” " native of; anr- 

” perhaps, but it would not do to take it so if the word tra- 
trrerafhr were to be interpreted as proposed last. This word, 
however, may be read as “ one 

jwho^e look and deeds are commendable” In this inscription -no 
difference is perceptible between the letters t and bin v . f ua 

LI. 3, 4 Some vowel-marks, which undoubtedly are re- 
quired,' are wanting. I have not attempted to reduce the ~ proper 
names to their corresponding Sanskrit forms ' , 1 " 

r Sanskrit. ’ 1 > 

, s (Riffle ' 

* i 
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Translation. 

This Caitya-temple was etabhshed on the mountain Tri- 
rasmi by the worthy Kusi, the daughter of Balisitanaka, the king’s 
officer, residing in Rahala, the wife of Agiyatanaka, the king’s 
officer residing in Tatapalika, whose look and deeds are com- 
mendable, and the mother of Kapanaijaka. 

Dr. Stevenson treated these as two separate inscriptions I 
need not make any remark on his translation of them. 

No ii. 

uraift ~ 

A tR Efts fir 1 ©°I PPgiTW 

IcRT H- 

To the Perfect One This is the cave of the charitable 
Indragniddtta, the son of Dharmadeva, a Northerner, a Yavanaka, 
native of Dattamitri, excavated on Mount Tritasmi The interior 
of this cave is a shrine for a Caitya, and there are tanks also. 
This cave was Caused to be constructed with a view to [ the 
spiritual good of ] toother and father, and is dedicated to the 
mendicant priesthood of the four quarters, for the worship of all 
Buddhas, by Dhatmaraksita and his son 

Notes 

— gfr t K TS “belonging to or inhabitant of the North”. 1 

^T'Frrfmft was the name of a town in Sauvira m the vicinity 
of Sind. In the Siddhantakaumudi this is given as an instance 
of a Sauvira town under Papim IV. 3. 76 Dr Stevenson’s trans- 
lation of this contains several mistakes He makes the father of 
the donor “prince regnant under Datamitraka ” 


1. VBrtlka on PSginl, IV 2 104 


^6TES ON INSCRIPTION No. I i 


m 

This Inscription shows how wide the fame of our Trirasmi 
was spread. It also points to the settlement of the Greeks near 
Sind and to their adoption of Buddhism, may be 

Demetna. 


No 12 . 

* wq&qffcrer ‘qrg^- 

3 ss foipm ftqrffor 58[arj 

v araqfrfa 1 e o 

^ ro#«w Preft-r 

This cave is the benefaction of RSmanaka, a merchant, native 
of Ghskalapaka It is dedicated to the mendicant priesthood of 
the four quarters He has also given a' permanent capital of a 
hundred Kars jlpan as into' the hands of the towns-people. From 
•that a garment should 1 be given in the rainy season to the ascetic 
living'here during the rams. 

jfartp is very likely tfrw “a merchant”. 

fftr in the fifth line may rpean “the congregation of the 
mendicant priests”. For the rest see notes to Inscription No, 18. 

Pr. Stevenson’s translation differs a good deal from this. 

No. 13. 

'I faff faqfaci^3*3?rcr 

To the Perfect One. t This J cave is the benefaction of 
Ramapaka, the son of'Sivamitra, the writer. 


3i t B* G. Sfctbdarkiut’a Works, ToL h J 
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No 21. 

i erft* sqxafiKra gsisiss sqftwa' W ^ 

* OTHW W?k W? %4 J 3^lt5FT ^ ^ ^ 

Mti 1 «rasa... 

This care is the benefaction of the worshipper Mugudisa, 
a Khatikz (a butcher ) (i) and his family. Dhartnanandi, the son 
of the worshipper Bodhigupta, has given a field m the Western 
(a) Kanhahini for this cave. From this field a garment [ to ] an 
ascetic. 

(1) rerff pE may have been the name of a tribe It cuy 
also correspond to “ z butcher”. The vernacular word 

for a butcher, <37 fe# or tjr a ' sd r, is very near to this. 

(a) ^ is a termination applied to nouns in the 

sense of “ belonging to,” “ existing in ^ 1 

HTFtr* 'TTtffgH^^aY fe?rl eptuV i sftg 

Hemacandra. The same termination in the form of 57? exists m 
Marathi, surfer therefore seems to mean tc Western 
must have been the name of something. 


No. 12. 

This cave is the benefaction of Mugudasa, a fisherman, and 
his family. 

No. 24. 

’ for 

* 553- 

* *r ^ §*i =R3?w- 

r MTsto Pwftd 



' Notes oh Inscription No. 24 ■ Jff 

To the Perfect One. [ This ] cave is the benefaction -of the 
merchant Varagahapati, [ one ] apartment, of his wife the worthy 
Nandasri, [another] apartment, of his daughter the worthy 
Puru?adatta. The cave thus composed of four parts is dedicated 
to the mendicant priesthood of the four quarters. 

Line 2. may perhaps be traced to i^rwr, or if read as 

to wre;. 

Line 3. probably from “a hollow”, 

"a cave”. 


Remarks. 

As I have observed before, the cave numbered 26 by 
Mr. West was constructed and assigned to Buddhist mendicants 
of the BhadrSyanlya school by Gautami, who is distinctly men- 
tioned as the mother of the king Gautamiputra §atakarpi, whose 
exploits arc described in the inscription Gautamiputra there- 
fore was so called because he was the son of Gautami, while 
his own proper name was Sfltakarni, Pudumayi is called Vasifhl- 
puta or Vasisthiputra for the same reason. Vasisfhi, as I have 
pointed out, granted the field conveyed m the second charter in 
Inscription No. 25 She is there spoken of as the Queen of 
Gautamiputra, if we accept the interpretation given in the note f 
and even if we follow that adopted in the text, and under- 
stand them as issuing orders conjointly, there could be no 
reason why their names should be so coupled together 
unless that relation existed between them Pudumayi therefore 
was the son of Gautamiputra, and not his father, as the late 
Dr Bhau Daji thought. 1 

Gautami is described as the mother of a king and grand- 
mother of a king, while Vasijfhl is mentioned simply as the 
mother of a king. Gautami therefore appears to be the 

1 Journal of the Bombay Branoh of th^ Royal Aaiatlc Society, Voloma 

ym. p.237, 
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more elderly of the nvo, which she could not he if hfer son 
were the son of Pudurxtayi, whose mother wds Vasl$fhi. 

N 6. 2 6 is dated id the year 19 of Pudumayi, when Gautatni, 
who is spoken of as dedicating the ’cave in the present tense, 
must have been alive. Her son Gautamiputra Satakarm issued 
the charter No 25 ( first part ) the next year, and is represented 
in No. 26 and No, 26k as having granted a village in the &me 
year fdr the support of the inmates of the cave-monastary ,pf hi s 
mother, though his name does not expressly occur. He must, 
therefore, have been alive when the cave was dedicated. As 
noticed above, Gautami is spoken of as the mother of the Great 
King and the grandmother of the Great King. There is no 
objfect m such a Statement unless the son and grandson were 
kings dt the time when the statement Was made. How could 
Pudumiyi then come to be king during Qautamiputra’s life-time ? 
Instances are not wanting in Indian history of sovereigns 
appointing their sons as governors or kings of distant provinces- 
AiOka was kitig of Kashtnere during the life-time of his father, 
and 'Agmmitta, oFVidisd, while Puspamitra reigned, at Patahputra- 
In the same manner, Pudumdyi seems to have ruled over this 
side of the country, since the inscriptions containing -dates at 
Nasik and Karla are dated from the commencement of his feign, 
while his 'father GaUtamiputra Satakarpi reigned -at his Uwn 
capital. ‘GaUtatniputra $n Yajfia Satakarpi was one of their 
successors, whose name occurs m these inscriptions The elder 
Gautamiputra is mentioned in No 26 as having “ established the 
glory of the S&tavihana race”, whence -it appears that the 'dynasty 
called Andhrabhrtya m the Putinas was known by the name of 
Satavdhana 

Gautamiputra is spoken of in Nos, 25 and 26 A as “ the Lord 
of Dhanakata or Dhanakataka Huien Thsang mentions a 
country of the name of Tonakiatsekia, which name is properly 
considered -as the -Chinese representative of ,Dhanakafaka. Tin 5 ' 
General Cunningham identifies with the ancient -’Dharapikot 
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situated on the river KrsnS, in the Guntur district of the' Madras < 
Pre sidcncy. From the bearings given by the Chfnese traveller, 
jt docs appear that Dhanakafaka is to be looked for * somewhere 
in that part of the country'. That Gautamiputra’s Dhanakafaka . 
was the same as or situated near Dhamikot is confirmed , by the 
fact that coins of the Siltavahnna dynasty are found in that 
district These being leaden coins, the place where they are 
found may very reasonably be regarded as that of their original 
circulation. Some of these are figured by Sir Walter Elliot - in 
Plate XI attached to his article m the Madras Literary, Journal, 
Vol. m. New senes. Of these, one ( No. 9 6 ) has for its legend 
‘Sata-kamsa ran.io’, another (No. ior ) has * Gotamipucasa 
and a third ( No. 105 ) ‘ Ranno Gotamiputasa sanyanna- 
satakanisaV The legend on a fourth (No. 100 ) may ibe .read 
Putumavisa, though I am somewhat doubtful. The Puranic 
name of the dynasty also indicates that its original seat, or the 
prouncc over which its kings immediately ruled, must jhave 
befcn somewhere in the Andhra or Tailanga country. At first, 
the princes of the family must have been subject to -the .para- 
mount sovereigns of Pataliputra, and were hence called hhftyas 
or servants of those sovereigns ; and afterwards, they raised .them- 
selves to supreme power. 

The three princes named above are not the only ones of 
this dynasty that are named in the inscriptions. There “is 
another of ths name of KrsparSja/ spoken of in No, 6 as belong- 
ing to the race of Sstavahana. The characters m this inscription 
are far older than those in Nos 25 and 26. The Va, consisting 
of a circle With a vertical stroke above, is very mnch unlike 
the isosceles mangle of these latter, and this letter and the ©a, 
made up of a small rectangle with the left hand side wanting 

1 General Ommitfgbam readfc this as Kajuya Gotamiputa Satakanisa, 
but.T 'observe the letters 'Sari after Gotamipntasa distinctly, and others 
further -on .whibh look like Tanna. jHe reads fhe ,legepd ,on JTo. 1,00 as 
PudumE visa, and does not give that on No. 101, but I have littls doubt 
ft is Gotanjiputasa .^fSee-Ano.-Geogr. ot-India, p.541. , 
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ind with two vertical strokes upwards and downwards, as well 
as the general style, look more like those of Aioka inscriptions 
than those of these later ones do. This in itself shows that a 
considerable interval of time must have elapsed between Kpsna- 
raja and Gautamiputra. And this is confirmed by the Puranas, 
which, though there is not so much agreement amongst them 
as might be desirable, in the case of this dynasty, place about 
nineteen bags between Krsnaraja, who stands second m the list, 
and Gautamiputra 1 There are two other circumstances that 
deserve remark. In the time of Krsnaraja, the capital of the 
province seems to have been Nasik (Nasika), for his officer or 
general resided, there, as we gather from No. 6, while in 
Gautamlputra’s time it was Govardhana. There is still a village 
near Nasik of the name of Govardhana, as I have observed before. 
The other circumstance is that while out of the five kmgs, 
beginning with Gautamiputra, the names of three occur in the 
cave inscriptions on this side of India, not one out of the 
nineteen successors of Krsnaraja is mentioned This would tend 
to show that the iktavahanas possessed these provinces xn the 
time of Kfsnaraja, but that some time after him they were 
deprived of them by another race of kings, who must have held 
them till Gautamiputra regained them and re-established the 
power of his dynasty And m No 26 he is mentioned as 
having exterminated the race of Khagarata and “ established the 
glory” of his race The dynasty of Khagarata therefore must 
have ruled over these provinces during the interval. But what 
other indications have we of the existence of this dynasty ? In 
the first place we have the inscriptions of Usavadata, which 
mention a king of the name of Ksaharata Nahapana, 
who is also called Ksatrapa or Satrap Ksaharata looks 
very much like Khagarata and the characters m these in- 
scriptions occupy a middling position between those of No. 6 
and No. 26. Ksaharata Nahapana therefore may well have been 
the founder of the dynasty which displaced the jktavahanas 


1 See WUeon's VJf^upurSpa, Chapter XXIV, Book IV, 
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some time after Kpstjaraja. And corns of a race of kings calling 
themselves kings and Ksatrapas or Satraps have been found in 
Gujarat and elsewhere, and amongst them one of Nahapana 
himself There arc two inscriptions also in Gujarat, which 
mention some of these kings. Very likely therefore it was this 
dynasty that Gautamlputra displaced. 

A passing examination of the coins of the Satavahana 
dynasty mentioned above points to the same conclusion. If we 
look at the figures of the coins bcanng the devices of a horse, 
four wheels, and a pyramid composed of arcs of circles with a 
wavy line below and a crescent on the top, we shall find that 
these are alternative emblems. Some of the coins have the first 
and the second, others the first and the third, and the rest the 
second and the third. The first two occur on No. 96 and No. 
92, the former of which bears the legend Satakanisa Ranno. 
This was the name of one of the earlier kings of the dynasty. 
Of the coins which bear the third emblem, those which have a 
legend at all contain the names of Gautamlputra and his suc- 
cessor Now this third device is universally seen on the reverse 
of Sah coins , it does not occur on a Satavahana com of a king 
earlier than Gautamlputra, while it does occur on his and on 
those of his successors. This would show that the device was 
borrowed from the Sahs, and was perhaps used by the Satava- 
hanas to indicate their conquest of them. And since it occurs 
first on Gautamiputra’s coin, it must have been he who over- 
threw them. An examination of more coins of this dynasty, if 
available, would throw further light on this subject. But so far 
as my present information goes, the fact tends to confirm 
what we have gathered from other sources, viz, thai Gautaml- 
putra put an end to the Sah dynasty. u ; 

These inferences would be rendered highly probable, at 
almost certain, if what is known or beheved with regard to the 
dates of these kings were made to harmonise with the similar 
information we have With regard to the dates of KrsparSja and 
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-Gautamiputra. The coins of the Satrap or Sah dynasty bear 
dates,, but it- is not known to what era- they are to bp referred 
For the dates of the ^atavahana. kings the only authorises are 
the Puranas. Though there is no very satisfactory agreement 
amongst them as to the names and number of thp individuals 
composing the dynasty, the period of its total duration,, given 
by all, nearly corresponds. Starting from the date of Candra- 
gnpta Maurya, which is generally behevedito be 315 B. C , and 
deducting 294, the number 1 of years for which the intervening 
dynasties reigned, we have 21 B. C. as the date of the founda- 
tion of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty, and going on further in the 
same way, we have 2 A. D. for Kpsparaja’s accession ; and 3x9 
A. D. for that of Gautamiputra. Now if we take Nahapana' to 
be the founder of the Saka era, and refer all the Sah dates to 
that eta, the -information got from the caves and the inferences 
based on it are perfectly consistent with these dates Nahapana's 
career of conquest must have ended in A. D. 78, when the' era 
began ; and this agrees with what we have stated above that the 
Satavahanas were deprived of the province of Nasik some time 
after Kf§para]a In the same manner, if the statement that 
Gautamiputra exterminated the race of ‘Khagarata is true, the 
last of the 'Sah dates must come up near enough to 340 A. D., 
that being the date of Gautamlputra’s death, or of the end of 
Ms reign. This last date, if the era is Saka, is, according 10 
Mr. Fergusson/ 376 A. D., in which case it would not agree 
•with the other, hut there is amistake here Mr Justice Newton, 
whom he follows, assigns 235 A. D.s to SvSmi Rudra Sah, the 
-25th in his list, on the supposition that the era is Vikramtf’s, 
whence it appears that he -reads the figure on the com of that 
■monarch as 291. But if we rum to the copies ctf the figures 
given by him at page 28, Vol. VII. Journ., BBRAS. we shall 

1 'Wilatm, Visiyoptir5i?a,-Ohapter XXTV, book TV. 

S -Journal of the itoyal Asiatic Society, Not - SerieB, Vol. IV. 

S J outnaL of the Bombay Branoh of the Boyal Agiatio Society. Voh iX-t 

p. 18 . 
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find that- there must be some mistake as to the right-hand stroke 
on thcjmarkjor a hundred in the last of the three dates given 
under Sx.lmi Rudra S.'ih. lor the firss of these is 224, the 
middle figure being the mark for 20, since the circle has one 
diameter 1 2 ; and the second 192, the mark for a hundred having 
no side stroke It is impossible then that the king, whose 
date is 192, should be reigning in 291 It is extremely pro- 
bable that this king, No. 18 in Mr Newton’s first list (Journ. 
BBRAS Vol. VII )orNo 25 in lus second ( Vol IX ), wdiose 
date appears thus to hate been misread, or improperly engraved, 
is the same person as No. 12 in the former or No 19 in the 
latter. l : or the name of the mdiwdual and of the father is the 
same m both eases. There is only the prefix Svami, “Lord, ” 
m the former, which make no difference, and the date 192 in 
the one ease and 197 in the other The final date of the Sahs 
therefore is that of No 17 (p 28, Vol VII. BBRAS), which 
is 250, for the figure resembling the letter A> sa stands really for 
50, as I have shown in my paper 1 on the Valabhi dates. 

This date in the era of the 8aka Kings is 328 About that 
time then, 1. e, about nine years after his accession, the &ahs 
must have been conquered by Gautamiputra If, on the con- 
trary, we should take the era to be Vikrama’s, Nahapana’s date 
would be about 60 B C , 1. e he reigned 62 years before Kr§- 
narija, which, it will be seen, does not agree with the evidence 
of the caves, the Sstavahana dynasty having been in possession 
of Nasik in A D 2 In the same manner, the final date, which, 
according to Mr. Newnon and Mr. Fergusson, is 235 A. D on 
the hypothesis that the era is Vikrama’s, but which really should 
be 196 A. D. in conformity with my reading of the dates, is so 
remote from Gautamlputra’s 3x9 A. D., that he can m no sense 
be said to have exterminated the “ race of Khagarata, ” The 

1 See the numerals In the NasikCavo Inscriptions and my paper in 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. X, p 67, 

2 Ibid, p. 72. 

36 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’i Work*, Vol. L ] 
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Vikrama era wiU therefore not do. The objection brought by 
Mr Fergusson against the Saka is that if the dates were referred 
to it, the Sahs would overlap the Guptas by a considerable 
period But this period has now been reduced to about ten 
years, the Guptas being supposed to have come into power in 
319 A. D. And a difference of 10 years in the uncertain con- 
dition of our chronology is almost nothing Besides, thereis no- 
thing to show that the Guptas obtained possession ofthecountn^ 
over which the Sahs ruled in 319, or immediately after. Thus 
the date 319-340 A D. for Gautamiputra, and the Saka era for 
the Sah dates, alone appear to be consistent with what we find 
in the cave inscriptions about that monarch and the Satavabana 
dynasty. The dates in Usavaduta’s inscriptions, therefore, viz. 
42, 41 and 40, would be 120, 1x9 and 118 A. D. respectively. 

The other inscriptions show that in the early centuries of 
the Christian era Buddhism was flourishing in this part of India 
Mendicant priests from all quarters assembled at Trirasmi daring 
the rains, and held what is called their vassa ; and laymen mads 
presents to them, especially of garments, during the robing 
month For this purpose it was usual for persons who possess- 
ed the means, to deposit sums of money out of the interest of 
which ihe garments were given The followers of Buddhism 
appear to have belonged principally to the artisan and labouring 
classes. Brahmanism was not m a condition of decline Uss- 
vadata made as many presents to Brahmans as to the Buddhists, 
and in these Buddhistic cave inscriptions they are spoken of 
with reverence Gautamiputra also takes pride in calling him* 
seif the protector of Brahmans, and credit is given to him f° : 
averting the confusion of castes, 1 e. destroying the effects of 
foreign inroads on Brahmanism and the system of castes and 
re-estabhshmg them. 

Inscription No. x 5 is dated m the ninth year of a king 
named Virasena, v. ho is called an Abhira or cowherd. The 
Puranas place a dynast} of that name after the AndhrabhftpS) 
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and it was one of the many that ruled over the country, contem- 
poraneously it would appear. They must have come into power 
after 416 A, D., and, according to the VJyu-Purana, ruled for 
67 )cars. The Abhiras do not seem to have been very powerful 
kings, and possessed only this part of the country The tradi- 
tions about a GaulirSjya current in the Nasik and Kkandesha 
districts not unlikely refer to’thcm. 



THE RAMAXUJIYA AND THE BHAGAVATA OR 
PAXCARATRA SYSTEMS 

* 

[ From the Benchte dts VH. Internationales OnentahfesCozjrciiiS 
‘ held at Tienna in 1SS5, VTien 1S59. ] 

A wotK entitled Arthapancaka that has recently fallen under 
my observation gives a summary of the doctrines of the school 
of Ramanuja t The whole subject is treated of under five herds 
Hz. (i) jlva, i. e., animal spirit or dependent spirit ; (n) isvara, 
i- e., God ; (m) upaya, i. e , the way to God ; (iv) phrlr o: 
purusartha, i. e., the end of life; and (v) virodhinab, i-t. 
obstructions to the attainment of God.' 

-t. 

L — ;Jivas are of five kinds, viz. (i) nitya, i e., those 
who never entered on samsira or the succession of lives and 
deaths at all, such as Garada, Visvaksen2, and others ; (2) mnkta, 
i. e., those, who have shaken off the fetters of life and whose 
sole purpose and joy is attendance ( Kzimkarya ) on God ; (s) 
Kevak, 1 e., those, whose hearts being purified, are fired on the 
highest truth and who are thus free from the succession of births 
and deaths ; (4) mumuksu, i. e., those, who having experienced 
the misery of life, are averse to its enjoyments and have fixed 
their desire only on the highest end, viz., the attainment o- die 
condition of an attendant on God : and (5) baddha, L e , those 
who devoting themselves to life, whether of a God, man, or 
brute, that their previous merits or demerits ( karman ) have 
assigned to them, seek only the enjoyments of such a life end 
are averse to the joys of Brahman. 

. II. The manifestations of Isvara or God are five ; viz., 

(-0 Psra, 1. e., he who lives in Vaikuntha and whose F-£" 
seoce is enjoyed by the Xitya and Mukta spirits who dwell neai 
him, who is unbegirmmg and endless, who wears celestial orna- 
ments, celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses 
celestial beauty and an endless number of holy attributes, and 
W'ho is accompanied by $ri, Bfau, and Lila; 
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1 (2) Vyiiha, 1. e , the forms ofSamkarsapa, Praduymna, and 
Amruddha, assumed for the creation, protection, and dissolution 
of the world , » 

(3) Vibhava, i e., incarnations such as Rama and Krsna 
for the establishment of Truth, the protection of the good and 
the destruction of the wicked ; J 

I (4) AntaryiSmin, who has two forms in one of which he 
dwells in everything and rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading, 
and the store of all good attributes and is called Visnu, Narayaua, 
Vasudeva, etc., and in the other he possesses a body bearing 
celestial weapons such as a counch-shell and a discus, and 
celestial ornaments, dwells in the heart of man, is the store of 
all good attributes, and is known by the names of Hr?Ike£a, 
Purusottama, Vasudeva, etc. ,j 

\JS) Area, 1. e , idols of stone, metal, etc , in which he 
dwells and allows himself to be worshipped by his devotees. In 
the Yatlndramatadipika, to be noticed below, and in other places, 
the Vyuhas are given as four, Vasudeva possessed of the six great 
attributes being the first, Samarsana, possessed of two, viz Jnana 
and Bala, being the second, Pradyumna having Aisvarya and 
Virya, the third, and Amruddha possessed of Saktt and Tejas, 
the fourth The first Vyuha is assumed m order that it may 
serve as an object of devotion, and the other three for creation 
etc of the world In the present work, the Vasudeva Vyu ha 
is put down as the second form of the Antaryaminj 

j_ Ill The Upayas or ways to God are five, viz ( 1 ) Karma- 
yoga, ( 2 ) Jnanayoga, ( 3 ) Bhaktiyoga, ( 4 ) Prapattiyoga, and 
( 5 ) Ac 5 ryabhimanayoga Under the first comes the whole 
Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smarta or domesne ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances by going through which 
the person is purified Then by means of Yama, Niyama, etc , 
mentioned in the Yogaiastra, one should concentrate one’s mind 
upon oneself. This concentration leads to Jnanayoga which 
consists in fixing the mind on Narayana or Vasudeva, described 
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in the Vasudeva Vyuha, as the person on whom one’s own self 
on which the mental powers have already been concentrated 
depends Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself 
The jnanayoga leads to Bhaktiyoga, which consists in continu- 
ously seeing nothing but God Prapatti is resorted to by those 
who cannot avail themselves of or are not equal to the first three 
methods It consists m throwing one’s self entirely on the 
mercy of God. There are many details given which need not be 
reproduced here. The last method, Acaryabhimanayoga, is for 
one who is unable to follow any of the others, and consists in 
surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor and being guided 
by him m everything. The preceptor goes through all that is 
necessary to effect his pupil’s deliverance, as a mother takes 
medicine herself to cure an infant 

IV The Purusarthas are five, viz , (i)Dharma, (2) Artha, 
(3) Kama, (4) Kaivalya, and (5) Moksa The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and j:he last 
two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta spirit | 
( I. 3 and 2 above ) 

V. The Virodhins are five, viz , 

(x) Svasvariipavirodhin, 1 e , that which prevents one’s own 
real or spiritual nature from being seen, such as the belief that 
the body is the soul ; J 

' ( 2 ) Parasvariipavirodhin or that which prevents one’s 
approach to the true God, such as devotion to another or false 
deity or belief in God’s incarnation being but a human being etc 

( 3 ) Upiyavirodhin or that which prevents the true- ways 
from being resorted to./ as the belief m ways other than those 
mentioned above being more efficacious or in the latter being 
inadequate , 

_f 4 ) PunKirthavirodhin, or attachment to other than the 
true or highest object of life 
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( 5 ) Praptivirodhin, i. e., the being connected with a body 
that one’s own Kantian has entailed or with other spirits who 
are so embodied.! 

At the end of another work, viz the Yatindramatadlpika, 
the author gives a variety of views entertained by different 
classes of writers belonging to^this school [Jl he Suns admit only 
one entity ( Tattva ) ; the Rsis divide it into two, Atman and 
Anatman , and the Acaryas professing to follow the $ruti, pro- 
pound three Tattvas or entities, viz, (i) Bhogya or what is 
to be enjoyed or suffered , (2) Bhoktr, the enjoyer or sufferer ; 
(3) Niyantr or the ruler and controller. Some Acaryas teach the 
system under the four heads of (1) Heya, or what is to be 
shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off, (3) Upadeya or what 
is to be sought and secured, and (4) its means Other teachers 
( Desikas ) divide the subject into five parts, viz , (1) what is to be 
attained or got at ( Prapya ), {2) he who attains it ( Prappr ), 
(3) the means of attainment ( Upaya ), (4) the fruits or objects of 
life ( Phala ), and (5) obstructions or impediments/' These are 
the five topics or the Arthapancaka described above Some teachers 
add one more topic which is called .Sambandha ( relation ),^and 
thus expound six There is no real difference according to our 
author between these several views, since the variety is due to 
the adopuon of a different principle of division by each teacher. 
{The true substance of the Vedanta or Upam§ads is that there is 
only one Brahman with the animal spirits and the dead world as 
its attributes ( Cidacidvisistadvaitam )\ 

The doctrines of Ramanuja’s school here given are the same 
as the doctrines of an older school, that of the Paficaratras or 
Bhagavatas, reduced to a systematic form In the Narayaplya 
section of the Mok§adharmaparvan which forms part of the 
twelfth or the Santiparvan of the Mahibhirata, there occurs a text 
in which the Samkhyayoga, Pancariltra, Vedas or Aranyakas, and 
Pasupata are mentioned as five distinct systems of religious truth 1 

1 -Chapter 349, Bombay Edition 
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The Vedas or Axanyakas here spoken of are the system after- 
wards known by the names of Aupanlsada and Vedanta. The 
doctrines of the Panes ratra system are explained in Chapter 339 
of the same book. Vasudeva is the supreme, unborn, eternal 
and zll-pe reading soul, the cause of all. From him sprang 
Samkatsana, or the soul that animates ail bodies, regarded as one, 
from him Pradynmna, the sum total of all intelligence f Manas ), 
and from him, Aniruddha who represents Ahamkara or egoism, 
and who created all objects. Varaha, Narasimha, Rama, Krsna and 
others are represented as subsequent incarnations of the Snpreme 
Vasudeva. Bhakti or love and faith is the vrav of reaching God 
The Xarayaruya section is older than Ramanuja, since he refers 
to it in a passage in his \ edantabhasya, to be noticed belovr, and 
older also than Samkaracarva, vrho quotes in his Bhasva under 
II, i, i. from Chapters 3 3.1 and 339, r and 350 and 351.' In his 
kedantasutrabhasya Samkaracary2 gives under II 2, 42 these 
same doctrines as maintained by the Bhagav2tas, and refutes 
them on tne ground that if Jiva, or the animating soul, is to be 
considered as created by Vasudeva, it must be capable of de- 
struction, and hence there can be no such thing zs eternal happi- 
ness. Then under Sutra xt he gives the same doctrines in 2. 
modified form. Samkarsana and others are not the animating 
soul, intelligence, and egoism, independant of Vasudeva, but they 
are different VyUhas or forms of the same Vasudeva, regarded as 
possessing certain attributes, viz. jnana and aisvaiya, dakti and 
bala, and virya and uejas, respective y. This too is refuted by 
Sauunracaryz. In connection with this modified doctrine the 
name Pincaratrz 15 usea as of those who advocated it. 


Rltninu a in his Vedanmsiitraahasya introduces his com- 
ments on these Satras by the oeservat.on, ‘Raising an objection 
aganst meautnonuti-enessor truth of the Pancaratra <Lspeosa- 
t on -h ch was repealed ny Bhaga~a: and which shows the way 
— * D ' ne? ~ P ^ 5 * from its being a (separate) system like those 


1 Pav-< 03 VoL I ( 3fbL led. Eds. ). 

2 413. ibid. 
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of Kapila and others ( which have been refuted ), he refutes it.’ 
The objection that is raised is this. The Bhagavatas maintain 
that Samharsana, the animating soul, and others were created , 
but the Gratis lay down that souls are not created Then under 
Sutra 44 which, however, is 41 in his Bhasya, Ramanuja says 
that this objection is based on a misconception of the doctrine 
of the Bhagavatas 'The correct doctrine is that Vasudeva, the 
supreme soul, assumes these four forms out of love for those 
who depend upon him, in order that they may resort to him 
under those forms ^ In support of this he quotes a text from the 
Pauskarasamhita , and another from the Satvatasamhita is quoted 
to show that the worship of these four forms is really the wor- 
ship of the supreme Vasudeva The supreme Vasudeva is 
attained by his devotees when they worship him according to 
their abilities in his Vibhava and Vyftha manifestations or in his 
original subtle form. By worshipping the Vibhavas, they reach 
the Vyuhas and through the Vyuhas they reach the subtle form. 
The incarnations Rama, Kyspa, and others are Vibhavas, the 
Vyuhas are those mentioned above, and the subtle form is the 
supreme Brahma(n) called Vasudeva, possessed only of the six 
attributes, Juana, AiSvarya etc 

According to Ramanuja, therefore, the Bhagavata doctrine, 
when properly understood, is not opposed to the Sruti and it is 
therefore not reputed by the author of the VedaDtasutras but 
pronounced as correct. It will thus appear that the system was 
known by two names, Pancar&tra and Bhagavata, though Bapa 
m his Harsacanta speaks of these as two different schools If 
they were different, the distinction between them was probably 
due to one having adopted one form of the doctrine explained 
above and the other, the other Under Sutra 45, Samkaracarya 
accuses the Pancaratras of treating the Vedas with contempt, 
since it is stated m one of their books that Sandilya, not having 
found the way to the highest good m the four Vedas, had re- 
course to this Sastra Ramanuja answers this accusation by 

37 l B. G Bbaudatkar’a Works, Vol. L } 
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saying that a similar statement occurs m the Bhumavidya (Chin- 
dogya Up VII I ) NSrada is represented there as saying that 
he has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning and 
still he only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This does 
not involve the contempt of the Vedas, but the object of the 
statement is simply to extol the Bhumavidya or the philosophy 
of the highest object that is explained further on. Or the sense 
is that Nlrada studied all the Vedas but was not keen enough to 
comprehend the nature of the Atman, though set forth m those 
works Precisely the same interpretation should be laid on this 
statement of Sandilya’s not having found the way to the highest 
good in the four Vedas, and it should not be construed as in- 
volving contempt for the Vedas 

Ramanuja’s system is thus the same as the Pancaratra or 
Bhagavata The sacred books of this latter are the Pahcaratra- 
Samhitls, three of which, the Pauskara, Satvata, and Parama, are 
quoted by Ramanuja in the passage referred to above The 
following exist in the library of Jasvantrao Gopalrao of Patan 

a Laksmi-Samhira, Gr S 5,350 
b Jnanamttasara-Samhita, Gr S 1,450 
c Paramagamacudamam-Samhita, Gr S 12,500 
d Pauskara-Samhita, Gr S 6,350. 
e Padma-Samhita, Gr S 5, 000 
f Yrddhabrahma-Samhira, Gr S 4,533. 

The book printed as Uaradapancaratra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of these that are marked b A copy of c 
was purchased by me for the Government of Bombay two years 
ago V hateier may be the time when these and other Sam- 
hitis were written and the religion received a definite shape, 
the root of the Bhagaiata or Pancaratra system is to be traced 
to icry remote times Its distinguishing features are, as we 
have seen, the v orship of Vasude\a as the supreme Brahma and 
the doctrine of Bhakti or faith and Lo\e as the way to salvation 
It does not trace all our finite thought and feeling to a principle 
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il.cn 10 the soul such ns Prakrti or Ml} a, ns the Samkhya or 
Adxiita Vedtma doe*\ and look upon freedom from that sort 
of thought and feeling as Moksi or del iterance It is a system 
of popular religion and has not such a metaphysical basis as cither 
of those two has \.Hudc\n was recognised as the supreme deity 
even in the time of Pntahjnh, for under P.lnim IV, 3, 98, the 
author of the Mnhibhlstn states that the Vasudeva occurring in 
the SiUra lr not the name of a Ksatnva, but of Tntrabhagavat, 
which term is explained In Knnapi, as signifying a certain [ form 
of the ] Supreme Deity And since Pamm himself directs us in 
that Sutra to append the termination aka to Vasudeva in the 
sense of ‘one whose Bhakti or object of devotion is Vasudeva’ 
the worship of Vasudexa is older than that grammarian also 
In forming some conception of the origin of this cultus, other 
circumstances than those hitherto mentioned must be taken 
into consideration In the Nuriya niya section of the Mah.V 
bharatn, the P.lncar.ltra is represented as an independent religion 
professed b} the Satvatas and is also called the Satvata religion 1 , 
and Vasu Upancara, who was follower of that religion, is 
spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God according to the 
Satvata manner ( udhi ) w’hich was revealed in the beginning 
by the Sun 1 'I he religion is stated to be the same as that taught 
to Arjuna by Bhagavat himself when tiie armies of the Pandavas 
and the Kurus were drawn up in battle-array and Arjuna’s heait 
misgave him 5 Thus the Bhagavadgita belongs to the literature 
of Vasudeva worship In the Bh.lgavata-Purana, the Satvatas 
are represented as calling the highest Brahma ( n ), Bhagavat 
and Vasudeva, and as worshipping and adoring Krsna in a 
peculiar way 4 Ramanuja too refers, as we have seen, to the 
Satvatasamhita Satvat was the name of a descendent of Yadu 
as we learn from the Puranic genealogies, and his race was the 
race or clan of the Satvatas The Satvatas are mentioned m the 

1 Chapter 348, verses 34, 55, 84, 

2 Chapter 335, versos 19, 24 

3 Chapter 348, verses 8 , chapter 346 rerses 11 

4 BhSgavata PurSpa, IX. 9 49 , XI 21 1 
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Bhagavata along with the Andhakas and Yrsms, which were two 
of the Yadava tribes 1 Yasudeva himself was a prince of that 
race, being called Satvatapumgava. 1 About the time when 
Panini flourished or when the Upanisads were written, and even 
later when Buddhism and Jainism arose, the energies of the 
Indian mind were directed to religious speculation, and we find 
a variety of systems coming into vogue. In this intellectual race, 
the Ksattnyas took a much more active part than the Brahmans 
In the Chandogya Upan'sad, a prince of the name of Pravahana. 
the son of Jaibalai and Asvapati, King of the Rekaya country/ 
appear as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners ; 
and in'the former passage it is even stated that the Ksatnyas 
were the original possessors of that knowledge. Similarly, m the 
Kausitakibrahmanopamsad. we find Ajatasatru, king of Kirii, ex- 
plaining the true Brahma(n) to Balaki the Gargya, who had onlv 
pretended to teach it to the king, but did not know it realty 
The same story is told in the Brhadaranvaka Buddha was a 
Rsattnva and belonged to the Slkya clan , so was Mahavxta. who 
belonged to the race of the Jnitrkas Since then the Ksatnyas 
were so active at the time m propounding relimous doctrines and 
founding sects and schools, we may very well suppose that a 
Ks2tmya of the name of Vasadeva, belonging to the Yadava, 
Yrsni, or Satvata race, founded a theistic system as Siddhartha ot 
the Sakya race and Mahavira of the Jnatrka race founded atheistic 
systems And just as Buddha tinder the title of ‘Bhagavat 1 is 
introduced as the teacher m Buddhistic works, so is Yasudeva 
as Bhagavat introduced m the Bhagavadgita and some other parts 
of the Mahabhamta. That must have been one of his most 
prominent names, since his followers were in later tames 'called 
Bhigavatas Or perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a 
famous nnnce of the Satvata race and on his death was deified 

1 BhrgavatR PnrSija, 1 . 14 25 . in 1, 25 

2 Ibtd, m 27,1 l 2 32 

3 V. 3 

4 V. 13 
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and worshipped In his clan , and a body of doctrines grew up 
in connection with that worship, and the religion spread from 
that clan to other classes of the Indian people In the course of 
time other elements got mixed with it We have seen that 
Ramlnuja considers Rama, Krsna and others to be only Vibhavas 
or incarnations of Vasudeva and they are so represented m the 
Narayani) a also This means that the legends and worship of 
those deified heroes became identified with Vasudeva , and the 
traditions about the Vedic Visnu and the Puranic Narayana, 
who dress out the submerged earth w r ere also in subsequent 
times referred to him, and thus the various forms of modern 
Vaisnavism arose 

It is therefore clear that the Pancaratra was a distinct system 
independent of the Vedas and Upanisads But during the early 
centuries of the Christian era, while the country was under the 
domination of foreigners of the Saka, Palhava, and Yavana races, 
the Buddhists had grown powerful With the restoration of the 
native dynasties in the fourth century, the influence of Brahmans 
increased, and they then began a fierce conflict with all heretics 
These were cried dowm as scoffers, atheists, nihilists (Vaina&kas), 
etc The great Mimamsakas— Sabarasvamm, MaudanamiSra, 
Rumania, and others, flourished during this penod of conflict 
They ran down even the Aupanisadas or the holders of the Jnana- 
mirga, 1 e , the religion of the Upanisads, as against the Karma- 
marga or the sacrificial religion The Bauddhas and Jamas who 
had no regard for the Vedas whatever met them on independent 
or rationalistic grounds But the Aupanisadas fought them on 
the field of the Vedic orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining 
their position There were unquestionably in ancient times 
several Aupamsada systems , but it was the doctrine of the un- 
reality of the world and the unity of spirit with which the name 
of Samkaracarya is connected and which has been characterized 
by the Madhvas as but Buddhistic nihilism in disguise, that 
succeeded on the present occasion And that doctrine was by 
Others considered as subversive of religion and certainty. 
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Samkaracarya and his followers did not treat tenderly the reli- 
gious systems that had become popular, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas or Pancaratras and ol the Pasupatas It was, therefore, 
Ramanuja s endeavour to put down the pernicious doctrine of 
Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantic and philosophic basis for 
the religion of Bhakti or Love and Faith that had existed from 
times immemorial , and thus the Paficaratra system, which was 
independent of the Vedas before, became in his hands a system 
of the Vedanta or an Aupamsada system 



A BUDDHIST JATAKA STORY IN PATANJALI ■ 

t From tho Transactions of tho Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, London, 1892, Voluino, pp 421 ff] 

The AdiccupatthanajiUaka, No 175 of Fausboll’s edition ( vol 
II, p. 72 ), is to the following effect -In former times, while 
Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, the Bodhisatto was born 
in the family of a Brahmana, and after finishing his education 
at Takkhasila, became an Isi hernnt( Rsi ), and lived on the 
sIodcs of the Himalaya togethei with a crowd of followers or 
disciples After having spent a long time there, he came down 
from the heights, and lived together with his followers in a hut 
made of leaves in the confines of a village in the vicinity 
When the hermits went into the village for alms, a monkey 
used to get into the hut of leaves, spill the water, break the pots, 
and clear his bowels in the fire-sanctuary After the hermits had 
lived for a year in the village,, they made up their minds to re- 
turn to the slopes of the Himalaya, as the heights had at that time 
become charming by means of flowers and fruits ; and begged 
leave of the villagers The villagers expressed their intention to 
give a feast to the hermits at their hut before their departure 
and the next day brought a great many nice eatables to the 
hermitage The monkey, thinking of inducing the villagers to 
feed him also, assumed the appearance of one practising religious 
austerities and of a pious being, and stood adoring the sun The 
villagers seeing him in that attitude, and observing that those 
who lived in the vicinity of good men became good themselves, 
said — 

for tfisratnf&n t 

tw <» sfrr t 

“ Among bemgs of all species, there are ( some ) who are enno- 
bled by their virtue , see, a vile monkey adores the son ” The 

1 This and the following two articles appear as “Miscellaneous 
Notes " in the Transactions of the Congress [ N B U ] 
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Bodhisatto, finding that the men were praising the monkey in 
this manner, and observing that they were pleased with an 
undeserving creature, said - 

3Tff5TPa qWU » 

3tfwTgrra 37ffcT ffct fruST '< fcT I 

“ You do not know his conduct , you praise him without know- 
ing , he cleared his bowels in the fire-sanctuary, and broke pots 

Thereupon, knowing the hypocrisy of the monkey, they 
struck him with sticks and fed the hermits 

Under Pamni I 3 25, Patanjali gives as an instance of the 
first Varttika “ he adores the sun ” and quotes 

the following verses - 

uufh i % tPU^ 1 

war trem % mm mrq > 

u u.-ig i fh -g -fit " 

“ Among many unintelligent beings there is (possibly one) who 
is intelligent, seeing that m this crowd ( army ) of monkeys, one 
adores the sun 

“Do not think he is intelligent and is as we are, even this is 
his monkeyism, that he adores ( apes the adoration of the ) Sun 

Here the story is not given , but there can be no question 
that whatever it may have been, a monkey is seen putting him - 
self into an attitude of adoring the Sun, and in this respect it 
resembles the Buddhist Jataka In both, the two verses a re 
spoken by two different persons The speaker of the first 
verse supposes that the attitude the monkey assumes is out 
of real devouon for the sun, wherein we have another point of 
resemblance But in the Mahabhnsya the adoration is regarded 
as indicating such an intelligence in a monkey as men possess , 
v. hilc in the jataka story it is attributed to piety The same 
v-ord, stha with upa, is used in both , but the verse in Patanjah 
being in Sanskrit, where the distinction between the Atmanc- 
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pada and Parasmaipada is to be carefully observed, the Atmane- 
pada is used, as real adoration of the sun is meant ; in the Pali 
the distinction between the \oiccs is lost The impression of 
the first speaker is corrected in both by (he second, wherein we 
base a fifth point of agreement. But intelligence is denied by 
the second speaker in the one case, and piety in the other, 
which difference depends upon the original difference pointed 
ontabose In the Mahlbhlsya storj, a crowd of monkeys is 
seen before him hv the first speaker ; while m the Jataka there is 
onh one monkey. In the second terse in Patanjalt, the Paras- 
wuipada is used, as reality is denied to the adoration, and it is in 
consequence no adoration Whatever, therefore, may have 
been the story from which these two \erses have been extracted 
in the Mahabh^p, the resemblance between it and the Jataka 
stor) is so grc.it as to warrant us m attributing a common origin 
to them, and regarding them as different versions of the same 
story, though we base no grounds for holding them as identical. 


ii | B- G. Bbandarkar'a Works, Vol. L 



DATES OF THE VED ANTAK ALP ATARU, VACASPATI, 
UDAYANA AND RAMANANDA 

[ From the Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, London, 1892, Volume I PP 423 ff. 1 

In noticing the Vedantakalpataru of Amalananda, Dr Hall, 
in his “Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
systems”, says — “It was written m the days of one Raja Krsna, 
who had a brother Mahadeva ” 

A more definite statement was not possible at the time 
when Dr Hall wrote But since that time we have made 
greater progress in the knowledge of Indian antiquities, and can 
now with ease determine who this Raja Krsna was who had a 
brother of the name Mahadeva The verse occurring in the 
Kalpataru is as follows — 

rTrLwifl-^riLi few 
srcahS* n 

“I begin the Kalpadruma ( wish-fulfilling tree ), calculated to 
adorn the garden of Vedanta, while the King Krsna, the son of 
Jaitra, is protecting the earth in a manner to exalt the Yadava 
race by his fame, along with his brother Mahadeva , and the 
Lord of the serpents is resting himself after the long-continued 
exertion consequent upon ( beanng ) the burden of the earth ” 

These princes, Krsna and Mahadeva, who were sons of 
Jaitra, and belonged to the Yadava race, were the princes of 
those names of the Yadasa dynasty" of Devagin The introduc- 
tion to Hemadn’s Vedanta-hhanda and the inscriptions speak of 
them as the sons of Jaitrapala, and we are told that they suc- 
ceeded their gnnd-father binghana During Kr§na’s lifetime 
Mahidesa onh assisted him in the government, and became 
sole king himself alter Kfsna’s death Kpspa reigned from 1247 
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\ n , ■> let'o \ n • T.ie Rtlptt.mi a- is therefore written in the 
ititv-i *! Kcaio > thvse t'\o limits, i. e About the middle of the 
i ce.it’.n Vu. v pxti.nis.ra. on whosv \orh, the Bh.lmati, 
",i K k''tt\r t< i vA.n',u'in.m , Ined sufficiently long before 
;Vs due to cquii*. reputation as an important author. 

Another latent Inn to \ rs icnspui\ date it §aLn 117} or 1252 
\ n :n whici ee-’r .1 tnmmennn on Blnsarvajnn’s Ny.iyasara 
w .s written In Rights ib’ntn, who mention 1 2 ; or quotes from 
\‘ie , spni and UJaamn 1 Dr Hill gnes the time of Bho;a of 
Dh*n is the t Then limit , for, Vicisjnti, he sajs, quotes Bhoja 3 4 
Unf<rtu.n' Jv ne his 10’ slued where Bhoja is quoted by him , 
but 1: .t is ',k mssige from R'tjas irtcika quoted at the end of the 
SlmHuafV.sa' rt n idi that he meins, the Rajavlrttika has not 
vet bvCn discos .red, uid ss'c do not know for certain who its 
author is The statement ntt-Je In Dr Hall that it was com- 
postJ bv Bhoja is based smp[y on the information given by 
K.ismJtfm tstri \staputre, which is more than questionable. 3 

Butif rhe supposition that the Rtjasdrttiha was written by 
Bhoja is corrcc , the earliest limit lor Vteaspati’s date is the 
perod between 99S v D .and 1051 A 0 Vacaspati thus 
flourished between about 1050 and 1250 \ d But in this 
period we ha\i_ tlso to phee Uiu ana, and assign to him a date 
later thin Vaciipiti, for Uiayana has commented on the VArcti- 
katitpiryatika of Vicaspiti Another earliest limit to the date 
of Hdayana is baka 9 1 3 or 991 \ d , m which year faridhara’s 
Randall was written In his commentary on Udayana’s Kirana- 
\ah, Vardham'ma, the son of Gahgesa, says in his explanation 
of one passage that therein Udayana sets forth the view of the 
Kandali 

1 Soo my Early E'story of the Deooan, p S6 

2 Dr Hall s Bibliography, p 26 

5 * SaAkhyirs3ra, introduction, p 40, note 

4 Ibid, p 49, note 
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The Kalpataru is mentioned by RamSnanda in his com- 
ment on Samkaracarya’s Bhasya on the Vedintasutra I 4.1 1. 1 He 
states that the explanation given by the author of the Prakatlrtha 
about the accent in the word Pancajana has been refuted by the 
author of Kalpataru Thus we have the author of the Praka- 
ttrtha first, then Amalananda, the author of the Vedintakalpa 
tarn, about 1350 a d , and after him Rimananda, the author 
of the Ratnaprabhi, published m the Bibliotheca Indica. 


Id. libL Imi., Veltm* I, f 315 



Tut iate>t mrr o<- the date of the ougis of th* 

toECimos oi thi Tee A\at\ras oi Visnu and of the 

• * 

Widow Marriage Teat. 

( Freni tin ir«n*nrnoni of tho Ninth Intornntionnl Goner#** o 
Orirnuhtt* of ISO;, London. Volumo T, pp. 415 <T ) 

A manuscript of a work entitled Dharimpariksa, by Atmt*- 
gau, a Digambara latna and the author of the Subh.lsitaratna- 
•.amdoha, which was written in Vihramasarmat iojo, in the 
reign of Muhja of DhAra, has recently fallen into my hands. It 
t.as composed in 1070 Vihrama, as we arc told m the following 
verses . — 

wnmnr fitCft" ?)*& 1 t 

nr rm wurven. t ftftyiNJii i «r >' 

“ When a thousand and seventy years of King Vikrama had 
elapsed, this slstra, full of the incomparable nature of the reli- 
gion of the jinendra, in which other creeds have been con- 
demned, was finished ” 

Amitagati makes use of a story to convey his precepts, 
in the course of which the God Visnu, and the several aots un- 
worthy of lum as the Supreme Being which he did while he 
lived in the world as R.1ma and Kpsna, ate spoken of In con- 
nection with this I find the following verse — 

tfrr wnw > 

tcrot YTTW W'A ap5T Y^?fT : It 

“ A fish, a tortoise, a boar, a Man-lion, Varaana ( dwarf ), 
Rama, Rama, Rama, Buddha and Kalkm,— these are known as 
ten ( forms of Visou ) ” 

There is a marginal note on Prthu m which the word is 
explained as meaning Sokara or “ boar '* The three Ramas arc 
of course Parfurama, Rama, the son of DaSaratha, and Balaraxna 
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or Krsna The last is spoken of independently^ several places 
as an incarnation of Visnu 

In another place, when the divine wharacter of Visnu is 
called m question, we have — 

Nr strok*? n 

“ Why did he, like an ordinary 'miserable living being, become 
a Fish, a Tortoise, a Boar, a Man-lion, Vamana ( dwarf ), and 
Rima thrice ? ” 

Here we see that the idea of the ten incarnations of Visnu 
had become quite an ordinary article of belief in 1070 Vikrami 
or 10x4 AD, and Buddha had been received into the popular 
Brahmamc pantheon In the latter verse the two last lncarni- 
ttons have been omitted, probably because the object was to re- 
present the births of Visnu m previous ages of the world , watle 
the ninth belongs to the present, and the tenth to a future age 

A little farther on, a story is told of a recluse of the name of 
Mandapakausika On one occasion he sat dowa to dinner along 
with other recluses Seeing him sitting in tue r company, ttie 
other recluses rose up, afraid to touch him, as if he were a 
Candala Mandapakausika asked them why they rose up a 5 
they should at the sight of a dog Tney told him that he had 
become a recluse immediately after he had been a Brahmaclnn, 
and without going through the intermediate order by marrying 
a wife and seeing the face of a son r \ man without son does not 
=° t0 k eaveQ , norare religious mortifications successful, if gone 
through by one in that ^condition He then went away and 
a^ked men of his caste to^ve,him a girl m marriage , but as he 
a become an old man, .^nobody would give his daughter to 
him. Thereupon he went back to the recluses and told them ot 
L _is, whenyhey advised him to marry > wido w and assume the 
life ora householder ^By doing so, no sin was incurred by either 

party^ statedpn the scriptures of the recluses ( tapusagm^ ) 
ror they said — 
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tra^rr i^r > 

qzjTTR-^ wnWr triarr^T fb\im?r n 

'* In thc r e fnc distressful conditions, m/., when the husband has- 
(enounced the wo-ld. k an eunuch, is not found, has fallen away 
from caste, or is dead, another husband is allowed to women. ” 

The text on the *‘uh|cct, occurring in the Smrtis of Pan'is am. 
ami \* tnda, .and aKn in that of Mann, according to a statement 
o‘ Mldlm a contained m his commentary on Pantiara, though 
noi found there now, is as follows — 

ne J7?r srsrPa?!- rtfTr =r tprt • 

TirtTET^T RTT?°TT favfitlrt II 

'1 he ditfcrcnce, we see, is little , the words are merely transposed 
m the first line, and we lmc snre for ?r£. This transposition, 
howceer, allows of the proper locative cmft of qr^r being used, 
without the uolntion of the metre It will thus appear that the 
text was known in 1014 A D , and widow marriage was not a 
t hing quite unheard of at that t inier 



THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUTRAS OF ASVAU- 
YANA AND SAMKHAYANA AND THE AAKALA AND 
BASKALA SAKHAS OF THE RKSAMHTTA 

[From th« Transaction of th.a Ktoth International CongrtJ* of 
Onentalutg, London, 189S, pp 411 S] 

A Manuscript of a work Anukramanikadhundhu was p Qr ' 
chased by me for the Government collection about two jeafi 
ago. It was bought by my agent from a Brahman of Samkha- 
yana school, living at a village called Brahmapol, about two 
miles from Jayapur, along with other Vedic works belonging to 
the school It consists of the Sarvinukrama in a tabulated fottn 
In each line we have first the number of the hymn, then the first 
pida of the first verse, and afterwards follow in order the num- 
bers of the vargas and of the verses of which the hymn is com- 
posed, the name of the Rsi, and the deity, and the metre The 
next hymn is treated similarly m the next line When the parti- 
culars referring to a hymn cannot be completely given m * 
single lme, we have more than one, 1 e , a paragraph The 
SdJctas are numbered continuously from x to 1017, and the end 
of the Adhyaya is simply marked with the letters Adhya The 
Vilakhilyas come between hyrtms 668 and 669, 1. e , after tin, 
48, and are numbered from r to 10 The manuscript was tran- 
scribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of Bbadrapad*, 
m the Samvat year 1796, and is thus a hundred and fifty years 
old. 

This tabulated Anukramani agrees in all respects with the 
SarUnukrama of Karyayana, as I have found from a comparison 
of parts here and there with the statements at the top of the 
hymns m Professor Max Muller’ s edition and with the original 
Sarvlnukratna The number of verses in vu, 21 is, however, 
given as nine, because it ^ ould appear, at first sight, the tenth is 
the same as the last rersc of the previous hymn In other place*, 
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how ever, where the same verse occurs at the end of two succes- 
sne hymns, it is not left out of account, so that there is pro- 
bably a mistake here The number of hymns, 1017, is the same 
as that given in the Anuvakanukramam, indexed in the Sarvanu- 
hrama, and found in the Vulgate But our Dhundhu differs from 
the last in omitting one of the eleven Valakhilya hymns, viz., that 
beginning with yamitvijo ( vm. 58 ) , but agrees with the Sarva- 
nukrama. For this also omits the hymn, and an anonymous 
commentary on the work, existing in one of my recent collec- 
tions of manuscripts, agrees with the text, as it contains no 
reference to it 

The author of theBhasyaon the CaranavyQha, often noticed 
by scholars, says that the omission of vm. 58 constitutes the dis- 
tinction between the Samkhayana and AsvalSyana Sakhas. At 
the same time, he notices the insertion of two of the three verses 
composing the hymn into X, 88, but only as a khila, and, con* 
sequently, not to be counted The work before me does not 
notice the insertion, probably just on this account, assigning to 
the hymn nineteen verses, which it has in the Vulgate. It will 
thus appear that the statement of the commentator as to the 
omission of vm 58 in the Samkhayana Samhita is confirmed by 
my manuscript , and the Sarvanukrama, agreeing with both, seems 
to follow the text used by the school of Samkhayana, rather than 
that used by the Aivalayana school. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion 
are contested by Prof Oldenberg, and the grounds are these 1 * — 

In thp Upakarana ceremony, usually called SraVam by us, after 
thfe nam'e of the month in which it is performed, oblations are 
thrown into the fire after the repetition of the first and last verses 
of each Map'dala. In the Samkhayana Grhyd Sutra the last Verse 
that is directed to be repeated is “ tac chamyor avrMmahe, ” etc., 
which, therefore, must have been the last verse of the tenth 
mkpdala of the Samhita followed by Samkhayana. Similarly in 
another place m the Sutra, the teacher having taught to the 
ptlpil the Whole of the Veda ending with Sarnyor Barhaspatya, is 
39 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work*, YoL L ] 
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spoken of. Samyor Bjrhaspatya here means, according to Vina - 
yaka, the commentator on the Sutra, the second verse, 
etc occunng at the end of the last hymn, and not that same 
verse occurring in the middle Now, on the evidence of aKankS, 
quoted in a Prayoga or manual of domestic rites, noticed by 
Professor Weber in his first Berlin catalogue ( p 314 ), it is 
concluded that the Baskala Samhita of the Rgveda ended with 
the verse “ HxtPfiiTT 0 ” etc., and since Samkhayana prescribes that 
verse for the last oblation, that this is the Samhita. that Sam- 
khayana followed, and that his Sutra was written for those who 
accepted the Baskala Samhita 

To determine this point, it is necessary to trace the source 
of the information contained in the Karika noticed by the two 
scholars, and to bring together the statements of subsequent 
writers based on that source The Karika occurs in the 
work entitled Asvalayana-Gphya-Karika, attributed to Rumania. 
Whether this writer is the same as Rumania the great Mimam* 
saka is a point which I, at least, do not consider to be settled 
There is a copy of it in the Government collection of 1883-84 
made by me, it bears the number 509 The collection A. of 
1881-82, also made by me, contains two copies of a Bha$ya on 
the Karikas, Nos 176 and 177 No. 176 is an excellent manu- 
script and contains the original as well as the commentary The 
author of the latter does not give his name, and though the 
name Nariyapa does occur in one place, still it is written in such 
a manner that it remains doubtful whether it is meant as the 
name of the commentator In the introduction we are told, 
“ First of all, Narayapa, the author of the Vptti, composed his 
work, as it was difficult for persons of little learning, who had 
simply a smattering of a part of the sacred lore, to perform the 

various- ceremonies prescribed by Asvakyana with the help of 

the Sutra alone Taking the Vptu as a basis, and considering 
ws of Jayanta and others which are m conformity with the 
tra, t c author of the Kanka composed the Kanka, setting 
~ the procedure in order Still, some people neglecting this 
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Karika, though of use to carry one through the rites, on account 
of the difficulty arising from its brevity, and regarding a paddhati 
( manual ) alone to be useful in this respect, perform the rites 
for themselves, and cause others to perform them ( in accordance 
with it ). Therefore, on account of the impossibility of remo- 
ving doubts, by a mere Paddhati as to what is first and what is 
las*-, whether a thing exists or does not exist in the whole body 
of ntes, prescribed in the Gfhya Sutras, some one, through the 
favour ol the deity, presiding over the ceremonial having sat at 
the feet of a master, the like of whom is not to be found, of 
the name of Vuppadevabhafta, residing in the city of Kalamba, 
and belonging to the Asvalayana school of the Rgveda, for 
receiving instructions in the interpretation of the Karika, is now 
expounding the whole Kanka, for removing doubts concerning 
the body of rites that are performed, making use of what was 
taught to him by his master. 

From this it appears that the Kanka was written in accord- 
ance with Narayana’s Vrtti, the views of Jayanta and others 
being also represented , and in the work itself the Bhagavadvjrtti- 
krt and Jayanta are frequently mentioned 1 Now, as regards 
the point in question, Naidhruvi-Narayana’s Vrtti on Aiv Gr. ni 
5. 9, is “ It is well known to students that this itself ( and no 


1 frpt- 

crH^forifr 1 traf 

5#r ajfr^Ft 1 —From No 176 of A. 1881-82 

2 See also Dr. BUhler’e review of my Report for 1883-84, Indian 
Antiquary, Volume XV ill, p 188a, 
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other ) is the Sutra and Grhya of the Sakala traditmal text and 
the Baskala text For the Sakalas < Samani va akutih 1 is the 
verse, because it is the final one of their SamhitS , while for the 
Baskalas, ‘ tac chamyor avrnimahe ’ is the one, being at the end 
of their Bamhlta Construing it thus is proper 1 ” The Katika 
based on this Vrtti is that noticed by Professor Weber in the first 
Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus The last oblation ( ahuu 
thrown into the fire ) of the Sakalas is after the repetition of 
the Rk c samani Yah , 5 and the last oblation of the Baskalas, after 
( the repetition of) the Rk C tac chamyor ” 3 The commentary on 
this is :- cc In the province of Rgveda there are five different 
Sakhas, Asvalayani, Samkhayani, the Sakalas, Baskalas and Man- 
dukas. Of these, the last oblation of the Sakalas is by repeating 
‘ samani vah ’ and the last oblation of the Baskalas is by repeating 
c tac chamyor 2 ’ Everything else is the same This same A£va* 
liyana Sutra is of use for the performance of the rites to the 
followers of the Asvalayana Sakha, and to the Sakalas and 
Baskalas 3 Jayanta m the Vimalodayamala thus speaks about the 
point - c Since this itself ( and no other ) is the Sutra of Sakala 
and Baskala, and this the Grhya of the two Samhitas, those 
who end their Samhita by the verse, c Samani va akutih ’ throw an 
oblation into the fire after repeating this verse and then offer 
to the Svistakrt, while those who read c tac chamyor avrnimahe 
at the end of their text throw an oblation on repeating that 
verse and then offer to the Svistakrt and not on repeating 

1 8ee p 168, Bibl Ind Edn 


2 i 

3 |rri| II 

—From MSS No 509 of 188J-84 and 176 of A. 1881-82. 

From No 176 of iu 1881-82 
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* sanuni v,\ akutih ’ This sense is obtained from the word f eka/ 
whn.li occurs m both the Sutras ’ 

It will thus be seen that the source of the information 
used bv Professor Oldcnbcrg is Natdhruv i-Nanlyana’s statement 
tn the \rtu , and though Jayanta’s direct connection until Nilril- 
\ ana’s work is not mentioned, still the passage from his work is 
so grcatlj hkc that occurring in the Vftti, that there is hardly any 
reasonable doubt that it is based on the vrtti, or both derived 
front a common source. If, then, the Baskala Samhita ended 
with “tac chaniyor” etc., while the iftkala with “Samani va 
AkCitih”, the llmkhayana Sutra, which prescribes "tac chaniyor’ 1 
etc as the \crsc for the last oblation in the Up.lkarana cerc- 
nions, must he a Sutra of the Baskala Stklul , and as according 
to Saunaka, the SimlmJ of this school had eight hymns more 
than that of the Dikaias, and the arrangement of some of the 
smaller books composing the first Mandala was different, it 
follow's that tiic statement of the commentator on {he Carana- 
vyuha that Samkh.lyana Samhita differed from ASval.lyana’s, 
w’hich is the same as that of the Sakalas, only in excluding vni. 
58, cannot be true, and there is no Samhita exactly correspond- 
ing to the Sarv.lnukrama, which also excludes this hymn. At 
the same time, though my manuscript was in the possession of 
a Brahman of the S.lmkhyayana school, along with the other 
w'orks decidedly belonging to that school, still it should be con- 
sidered as not representing the Samhita of that school But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that those same writers 
who give us the information which leads to these conclusions 
tell us as a fact well known to students of Asvalayana’s Sutra, 
that that was the Sutra and Grhya of Baskalas as well as of the 
Sakalas The same fact is stated by Gargya-Narayana m his 

Jfit 1 % fit *r*i«rwp?r t h*N 
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comment on the first Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana The expres- 
sion f idam era’ or 'etad era/ used bv them, would showth2t this 
same and no other was, according to the commentators, the 
Sutra of the Baskalas ; and if the Samkhayana Sutra was pecu- 
liarly theirs and the Asvalayana that of the Sakalas, they were 
not aware o" the fact. Again, if, following these commentator^ 
and looking to the present condition of the text, we exclude the 
hymn containing ffac chamyor’ etc from the Sakala Samhit 3 , 
and hold it to hare at no time formed part of it, the traditional 
number of Rks in it, riz iojSo 1 ^ exceeds the real number by 
rj, which is exactly the number of Rks contained m that hymn 
This m itself would show that the hymn formed part of th2t 
Samhita at some rime, and if we mterprete the Grhya Sutras in 
5, S and 9, independently of Kaidhruri-Marayana, and m £C ~ 
cordance with Asvalayana s usual style, we shall find that he 
supports our inference And if this inference is correct, all tbe 
difficulties pointed out abore will disappear, and Samkhayana s 
Sutra as well as Asraliyana’s will hare to be considered as a 
Sfltra for both the Sakalas and the Baskalas. 

According to Narayana, Asvalayana uses the word ek 5 m 
in 5. 8 to indicate that the verse “Samatu ra akuuh” should be 
used to the exclusion of “tzc chamyor avmimahe”, which is 
prescribed in the next surra , and the word eka in this last sQtra 
or m 5. 9 is used to indicate that C tac camycr arjmmahe’ should 
be used to the exclusion of ‘Samam ra akutih’ Thus the sense 
is, that or this verse should be used, and not both, i. e , vikaJpa or 
option is here allowed , but it is a ryarasthita rikalpa, i. e., one 
course is to be followed by one class of men and the other by 
another Now, Asvalarana’s usual war of expressing a vtkalpa 
is by the use of the word Va, as m 1. 10 9 , 1 11.13,1 14 5 J 
1. 13 6,1 19 - 2 ; 1 20 x etc etc and we find the word used 
e\en a little before in the section under consideration in the 
Sutra m. 5 3 Different courses for two classes of persons are 
presenbed by naming one of the classes, as id i 7.9 xtbere 
Jimadagnas are mentioned, and 1 xo 9, where we hate the 
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Pancluttis, or In using the word eke, ». c. "some”, as in i 4 2; 

1 n f\ etc So then, if he meant the verse mentioned in m 5. 
S ror the Slkalas and that m 111. 5 9 for the Bashnlas, we should 
expect him to name the first school in the first Stitra or the 
second in the second \t am rate, even if this mode of expres- 
sion should he considered unneccssarj, the w r ord v3 is quite in- 
dispensable Again. Nlr.1\ ana intcrpretcs the word cka in these 
two sthrns in quite a dillercnt manner from that in which he 
interpretes it in in 5 6 In this last sutrn the wwd is used to 
present the repetition of the next verse in the text of the Samhita, 
while in the two, it is, he says, used to prevent the verse in the 
next or the preceding sutra from being repeated m addition to 
the one occurring in the Sutra itself And hklrfiyana himself is by 
no means certain about the explanation he has given , for he 
wnnds it up b\ sa\ ing " ity evam niveso yuktah, ” which means 
“ This constniction is reasonable, ” or rather according to the 
sense of the word nivesa as used by the grammarians, it means, 
"Asvalajana should properly have put in words to that effect ” 

The true explanation of the two sutras seems to me to 
be this Asvala)ana evidently meant to prescribe the first and 
the last verse of each Mandila, But since those for w'hom he 
w'rotc were supposed to know the wdiole Samhita by heart con- 
tinuously without proper divisions, or perhaps to possess 
a book in which the verses were written continuously 
without a break, he prescribes a pair of verses m each case, 
the first of which is the last of the previous Mandala, and 
the second the first of the next Mandala This mode of ex- 
pression can evidently not be used in prescribing the first verse of 
the first Mandala, or the last verse of the last Mandala , hence, 
they must be prescribed separately and singly But to prevent 
the possibility of the learner connecting the word dvj-ca, "pair of 
verses,” with the first verse that has to be prescribed singly, and 
of his repeating the second verse also of the first Mandala, the word 
‘eka’ is used in the Stitra, m. 5 6 , “Agmm ide purohitam ity eka ” 
But there is no such necessity in the sutra which prescribes the 
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last verse of the tenth Mandala, for even if the word "pair” were 
brought over to it, it could mean nothing, as nothing follows the 
last verse If, notwithstanding this, the word eka is used in 
that sutra also, the reason must be the same as that which holds 
in the case of the sutra about the first verse of the first Mapdala, 
1 e , it is used to prevent the next verse for being repeated The 
conclusion to be derived from this is that some verses followed 
the verse “^mani va akutih” in the text as it existed in Aivala- 
yana’s time And the last of these additional verses is also 
prescribed in m 5 9 by Asvalayana , and there too, he uses the 
word eka What could be the meaning of the word there ? 
more verses can be supposed to follow the last of the addittonal 
verses We can understand the meaning or Asvalayana’s object 
in using the word only if we suppose that the additional verses 
which followed “sam£m va akOtifi” constituted such a hymn as 
the samjnana hymn with fifteen Rks, as given by the author of 
the commentary on the Carpavyuha, the fifth of which was 
"tac chamyor’^etc , and the fifteenth or last also the same tf 
the word ekajiad not been used m the sfltra which prescribes 
"tac chamyor” etc , the learner, by connecting the word "pair" 
with it, might hav^ used the first "tac chamyor ” etc , 1 e tliO 
fifth verse of the hymn, and along with it the sixth also, 
‘'Nairhastyam” etc But eka prevents the use of this, and the 
result is that the last verse only of samjnana hymn is prescribed 
But now the question arises, if another hymn followed " sam^nl 
va akutih, why does Asvalayana not prescribe its last verse only* 
tac chamyor etc , as is done by Samkhayana, and why does b e 
prescribe SarnSni va akotih” etc also. The reason must, I think/ 
be sought for in some such fact as this, that in his time the sam* 
jhana hymn was considered as a necessary appendage of the Sam' 
hurt, though the text of the latter ended with "sam§m va akutib/’ 
or there was no general agreement that that hymn was not a 
pan of the Samliita , some included it, while others did not. 
To meet both these views, Asvalayana prescribed both the verses 
ao that it is not vikalpa or option that Asvalayana allows , an 
option to be construed as resulting in one verse being prescribed 
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lo r one of the two schools and the other for the other, but 
i went) -one Rks arc prescribed, and twenty-one ahutis or obla- 
tions for the followers of Rgmla generally. And since the 
scholiasts we hn\c consulted inform ns of the tradition that 
\svahvnna stunt was intended for the S.ikalas as w'dl as the 
Blshilas, the twcm\-oiu Rhs and alums must be understood 
as hid dow n for both. 

If, for these reasons, we reject XhrAyana’s interpretation, and 
admit the supposition that Astalayann prescribes the two verses 
either because the vttnjn nvt hymn formed a necessary appendage 
of the bamlttt.1, or us rejection was not accepted by all, Sam- 
hinj.tna must be understood to prescribe the last verse only of 
that hjntn, not because he intended his Sutra for the Bishalas 
only, but because he acknowledged the samjhann hymn as 
dccidedh the last hymn of the Simhita, and not a mere appendage; 
or the mow of us being apocrj [dial was not started in bis time, 
or he did not notice it But that view, wdnch is only indicated 
by Asvnlayana, gained strength gradually, especially in the 
Sshala school, and about the time of the Anukramams, the hymn 
was rejected b) that school But the Baskalas were more 
conservative, and retained it And even the S.ikalas, though the 
hymn was thrown out, rejieat at the present day the last verse oi 
it, “ tac chamyor ” etc , m winding up the Samdhyavaudana and 
the Brahmayajna. It is repeated before the verse “namo brah- 
mane,” which is prescribed by Asvalayana in m 3 4 ; and both 
are prescribed in the Grhya-parisisja (Ed Bibl. Ind. p, 270, 1 , 8 ) 
This circumstance might not improperly be taken to point to its 
ancient connection with Sikala samhita By the way, it would 
appear, from what I have stated, that the Anukramams are 
chronologically subsequent to Asvalayana’s Gphya 

And now all the difficulties which I mentioned before have 
been cleared. What the commentator on the CarapavyUha says 
as to the difference between the SamhitSs of the Asvalayana and 
the Samkhiyana schools is true, as the Samhita of the latter is 
not necessarily that 01 the$a§kalas. These two Sakhas are only 

40 l R. G. Bhsadarkar’* Work*, Vol. L . — - 
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two Sutra Sakhas like those of Apastamba, Hiranyakehn, and 
Baudhayana, and do not point to a difference of the Samhith text 
If we believe the scholiasts, AsvalSyana’s Sutra was intended both 
for the Sakalas and the Baskalas, and we may regard SamkbSyanas 
also as intended for both. That the Sakha of A^valiyana is a 

Sotra Sakha only, and is not tied down to a particular Samhifi, is 

also indicated by the present practice of Brahmans of that school, 
who at the end of their Samdhya adorations, have to describe 

themselves individually as Rgvedantargatasvalayana-Sakala-silkbJ- 

dhyiyin. The name of Sikala is added to show what Samtuta 
it is that he studies, as the name AsvalSyana by itself does not do 
so The Baskala Sakha seems to he extinct now ; for the author 
of the s commentary on the Cara navy u ha, after giving its peculia- 
rities on the authority of a Vrtti on the AuukramapI, says 
“evam adhyayanibhavacchlkhlhhavah, ” f * such a text is not 
studied, therefore the Sakha does not exist. ” The only Samhita/ 
therefore, to which both Asvalayana and Samkhayana now refer 
is that of the Sakala school. And the text used by the two Sutra 
schools differs only m the omission of Rv, vui, 58, by the 
followers of Samkhayana. But in this respect they agree with 
the Sarvinuhrama j and it is the Asvalayanas who have admitted 
that hymn into their text, or allowed it to remain there in oppo* 
sition to that work. My manuscript, also found with a Brahman 
of the Aamkhayana school, really represents the text of his 
school, and of no other ; and the traditional number of Rks jD 
the Sskala Samhita, rojSo 1 /*, is now justified, since at one tim c 
the SamjnSna hymn formed a part of that Samhita. 

It may be remarked m conclusion that the Sfltras of Asva- 
Ijyana and Samkhayana about the Upikaxana ceremony which 
we have been discussing are adduced by the commentator on 
the Caranavyuha as authorities for including that hymn in the 
test of the Sarahita, One can understand how in his eyes the 
Sana of the latter is an authority, believing as he did that the 
bamhita ot Samkhayana was the same as that of the S 3 hal a 
school And probably he attaches the same significance ro A sva- 
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layana’s prescribing the use of “ tac chamyor ” as to Sathkhi- 
yana’s ; but he has not explained why it is that the former pre- 
scribes the last verse of X. 191, “ Samani vah, ” etc. also. He, 
of course, does not adopt Nariiyana’s interpretation. According 
to the commentator, the Samhita of all the Rgveda schools is 
the same ; which is true, as we have seen, in the case of the four 
that are extant. The fifth, the Mapdhki, has not yet been traced. 

There are two copies, recently transcribed, of the commen- 
tary on the Carpavyflha in the Deccan College collections. No. 19 
of 1871-72, and No. 5 of 1873-74 Neither of them contains the 
name of the author. But the work has been lithographed at 
Benares, and also printed in the Benares Sanskrit senes, as an 
appendix of the edition of the Pratis&khya of the White Yajurveda. 
In both, the name of the commentator is given as Mahidasa, who 
wrote the work in the year ( expired ) trida&ngadharamite, 
which in the edition in the Benares Sanskrit series is given as 
equivalent to 1613, but which really means 1633, tndaia, mean- 
ing “ gods ”, denotes 33, the traditional number of the gods 
This Mahidasa or Mahidasa is probably the same as the author of 
the commentary on the Lilavati, written in 1644, anc ^ noticed m 
my Report for 1883-84 under No 205 ( pp. 82 and 368 ). The 
dates refer to Samvat, 1. e the era of Vikrama, and thu* 
correspond to 1577 and 1588 D, 



IAL ADDRESS AT THE OPENING SESSION OF 
THE FIRST ORIENTAL CONFERENCE OF INDIA, HELD 
AT POONA ON THE 5TH OF NOVEMBER 19x9. 

I Tram the Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference, Poon».19J0, 
volume I.pp 13 ff ] 

/ ^15 Excellency the Governor of Bombay presided on the 

bronchi I ^sndarkar was prevented by illness — mainly 

from °n - v [a eternojis involved in preparing the Address— 

, n ,. a " en , dl “S lhl! mating, and so the address had to he read by 

l °. Cr 3C , 0 ar * ^his address hat been the last literary writing 
or r he author ] — W B U 3 

Your ExcEixEwcy, Ladies amd Gentiemeu, 

this CanTrT^ 5 °' J for iav,n 8 cle «ed me President of 

Im the ° C of y r' y for tins post is that I 

an Illnstrarm ^ ’ f “ me al '°ws. 1 «»«>£ » give you 

wh i l W ° ”J ^ several controversies 

ha our t J T !mCe 1 b '« a " >* * * scholar I mite 

tho«edu° ed ,ra p ' S r m,,0!ed0ft - alaaa « of learned men, 

been studynng rbe Jirerattulofff SCb °°' and tbose who haM 
and the antmn u , 16 COUntr y and the inscriptions 

P ~ bT rhe I f ” f0Und ~ “ «■* *®»»« 

method As to th 1Cati0n of the critical and comparative 
•^*£££Ztr- P—o Sastras 

Bhattop DiksjtaV Sid/ y^karana and Nyaya In the former, 
of NagoiibhartaV (; 1/°? uroudi anci Manorami and portions 

bhasyaare Jlf If',' f™ ^ali’a Mato- 
that the Mahibhasya , s SUgge5tIOn Wlt h reference to this is, 
that it should be the at c iraportant and informing work 
whole of »^* “"*'* ^n* “hool to L the 

w «h a controversy m / l an occas,oa m connection 

y ° g,v ^ cfae correct sense of the passage of the 
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Mahabhisya under Panini V, 5, 99 given in the footnote 1 My 
difficulty was great especially because Nagopbhafta in his Uddyota 
on the passage interprets Mauryas as manufacturers of idols I 
consulted learned grammar-pandits, but they were not able to 
give me the correct sense off-hand, because this portion of the 
Mahabhasya does not come within the range ot their studies. 

I then wrote a Sanskrit commentary on the passage, and they 
saw the propriety of taking Mauryas as a race of princes. My 
interpretation, that the Mauryas aie spoken of in the passage as 
having used golden images for their purpose when they were in 
need of gold, was accepted by Prof. Kielhorn, who was opposed 
to me in that portion of the controversy, as he wrote to me in a 
private letter and did not contest my view again in the Indian 
Antiquary for rS87, in which the controversy was carried on 

The other school, that of the Nyaya, deals with what is 
called the Navya ( or modern ) Nyaya, based upon the Tatva- 
emtamam, composed by Gangesopadhyaya of Bengal, the many 
abstruse commentaries beginning with the Didhm of Raghu- 
n 3 thabhatta Siromam, and ending with the Jagadisi of Jagadlsa 
Bhaftacarya and the Gadadhari of Gadadhara Bhaftacarya, are 
taught and studied in this school 

The whole learning has become extremely artificial and 
the student of this school acquires a certain intellectual 
acumen, which, however, is not of much use in ordinaiy 
matters It is very unfortunate that this modern Nyaya 
should have driven out of the field the system of Logic and 
Didactics of Nyaya, founded by Gautama and elucidated by 
Vatsyiyana in his Nyityabhasya, for about the time when this 
Bh&sya was written, the Buddhist Mahayana school had ac- 
quired prominence and the two systems carried on controver- 
sies which are interesting to students of the progress of 

1 eTC'HT cW * fasaft 1 farm 1 1% 1 

5 R#rctf 1 ^ 1 ffSRT <£STTtTifiTrg 
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thought. Vacaspati gives some valuable information about 
this point and I have given elsewhere a translation of his 
remark in the following words. — ,c The revered Aksapada 
having composed the loastra calculated to lead to eternal 
bliss, and an exposition of it having been given by Paksila- 
svSmin, what is it that remains and requires that a 
Vartika should be composed ? Though the author of 
the Bhasva has given an exposition of the Sastra, still 
modem scholars like Dinnaga and others having enveloped 
it in the darkness of fallacious arguments, that exposition is not 
sufficient for determining the truth Hence the author ot the 
Uddyota dispels the darkness by his work the Uddyota, i e , 
light ( torch )”_ On this Uddyota there is a commentary by 
Vacasnaa himself, entitled \ artikatatparyatika and on this again 
Udavana wrote the Tatparyaparisuddhi. These works repre- 
sent the Brahmanic side of the argumentation with the Maha- 
vanists and a studv of them would be both interesting and 
instructive. But this study has disappeared before the cumbrous 
subtleties of the modem Xyaya. Still, however, I hear that 
some of these works are read in the Mithila country 

There are other schools also which might be styled (l) the 
literary, (u) the med-cal, and (m) the astronomical or astro- 
logical schools In connection with the first, Kavyas, dramatic 
plays and works on Poetics such as the Kuvalayananda, the 
Kavyapraklsa and the Rasagangadhara are generally aught an 
studied The course of this school might be improied by 
including some of the aorks alluded to m the last two treauses. 
As to the other two schools I have nothing to say. I am not 
aware, w hether m any ot the indigenous establishments there 
ex.sts a Mimamsa school , but I think that the'e ought to be 
such a schoo 1 in connection noth Dharmasastra in v.hii-h ih e 
most mpo'tant treatises or -elig’ous and awl law should be 
taught and *he ru’e> o r interpretation gnen by the Mimamsakas 
app’’ei fo' the decis on o’egal points I confide*' it advisable 

ha: in co j ec~ on v 1 1 : u> D'u- rusim a idJM. ua nsa t school 
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the oldest trellises, the Bh.lsva of Sabi ras warn in and the Vkrtikas 
of KumArilabhatu, should be regularly studied 

As to the other class of our body here, vu that composed 
of critical scholars, the first thing we have to bear m mind is 
that the stud) of the Indian literature, inscriptions and antiquity 
according to the critical and comparative method of inquiry, 
so as to trace the history and progress of Indian thought and 
civilization, is primarily a European study Our aim, therefore, 
should be to closely observe the manner m which the study is 
earned on by European scholars and adopt such of their methods 
as recommend themselves to our awakened intellect To an 
intelligent man this ought to be enough to qualify him for the 
pursuit of critical scholarship, and the Government of India 
seemed, at the Conference held at Simla in 1911, to favour the 
idea of opening Research Institutes at the Capital City and 
presidency-towns , but subsequent events led to the idea being 
set aside, and instead, the Government provisionally adopted the 
plan of sending qualified Indians to Europe and America to be 
trained under famous Western scholars We have now among 
us several gentlemen, who have returned after serving out their 
period of apprenticeship There are others among us, who 
have qualified themselves for the purpose by the method alluded 
to above by me 

Between the Western and Indian scholars a spirit of co- 
operation should prevail and not a spirit of depreciation of each 
other We have but one common object, the discovery of the 
truth Both, however, have prepossessions and even prejudices 
and the same evidence may lead to their arriving at different 
conclusions Often, however, when controversies are carried 
on, the truth comes out prominently, and there is a general 
acquiescence when it does so To express the same idea in 
other words, the angle of vision, if I may use an expression that 
has become hackneyed, may be and is different The Indian’s 
tendency may be towards rejecting foreign influence on the 
development of his country’s civilization and to claim high 
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antiquity for some of the occurrences in its history 1 On the 
other hand the European scholar’s tendency is to trace Greek, 
Roman or Christian influence at work m the evolution of new 
points, and to modernize the Indian historical and literary 
events It is on this account that there has been no consensus 
of opmion as to the approximate period when the most ancient 
portion of the hymns of the Rgveda was composed Some 
refuse to assign it a higher antiquity than 15 centuries before 
Christ, while others carry it far to the beginning of Kalmiga, 
1 e. to about 3101 B C A scholar may have conceived a 
prejudice against the Indian race and may look down upon the 
Vedic Rsis Thus, our critical method is unfortunately too often 
vitiated by extraneous influences But this probably is due to 
human weakness A critical scholar should consider his func- 
tion to be just like that of a judge m a law-court , but even there 
human weakness operates, and renders a uumber of appeals 
necessary, so that one judge differs from another, and so does 
one critical scholar from another 

Nov. as to the subjects to which our critical studies are 
directed, the principal one is that of the interpretation of the 
Vedas This has been the monopoly of the European scholars 
and ■we Indians have not taken any considerable part in it 
But it is indispensably necessary that w e should enter die field 
A European scholar may give up the function of a judge which I 
have attributed to him, and assume that of a prosecuting counsel 
A certain individual, looking to what are called the Dana-stutis 
or praises of gifts, has giv en it as his general opinion that the 
old Rsis or seers had no higher aim than the materialistic one — 
the acquisition of w ealth Thus he bases a universal judgment 

1 Notable instance? of the former are afforded by the persistent 
efforts made by some of ns to prove that the twelve signs of tho Zodiac 
are not adopted by the Hindus from the Greeks', though Dames of the 
signs are the translations of the Greek names and oven these last are 
given in a verse of VarShamihira Garga, as quoted by the latter states, 

* The Ywanas are the Mleecnas among whom this SSstra (astronomy, 
and astrology ) it well known , they even are worshipped like Rsis 
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- on what he finds in about 15 or 16 hymns out of 1017. In the 
same Vasijfha Mandala in which he finds such a praise of gifts 
(hymn 18 ), there are the outpourings of a contrite heart 
afflicted with a deep sense of sinfulness, and humbly begging to 
be forgiven But such points as this last do not attract the 
attention of the prosecuting counsel. Then again the same 
scholar asserts that “ The hymns of the Rgveda are for the most 
part composed with the technical object of some ritual and this 
object stands quite near to the later ritual. ” This is perfectly 
wrong. The Rgveda collection has been treated, from the times 
of the Aitareya Brahmana down to the present day, as a store- 
house of sacred texts to be uttered and used whenever any new 
ceremony has to be sanctified. Thus the Brahmapa again and 
again states “ That contributes to the success of the sacrificial 
worship, which is possessed of an appropriate form, 1 e., when 
the act performed is alluded to by the Rgveda ” This rule has 
been followed by all writers on later ceremonies. The resem- 
blance between the verse and the act may be simply verbal as m 
the prescription of ‘ §ukram te, etc. ’ ( Rgveda VI, 58, 1 ) m 
which there is mention of the bright form ( §ukra ) of Pu?an, 
1. e., his form during the continuance of the day, to the invo- 
cation of Sukra or the planet Venus in the ceremony called the 
‘ Grahamakha. ’ And this adaptation of different Rgveda verses 
for the performance of the Soma services also, such as a Sastra 
repeated by the Hota, 1 e. a priest, and for the choice of the 
AnuvakyA and Yajya verses, is apparent from the services and 
the verses themselves, so that there is no question that the 
hymns of the Rgveda form the storehouse for the preparation of 
the services required for rites that came on m later times. 

( See my Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-8884, 
pages 32 ff. ). Thus it will be seen that the Rgveda hymns were 
mostly composed for purposes other than those connected with 
the sacrificial ritual and there are a great many hymns which are 
to be recited in the morning on the first day of the Soma 
sacrifice ( prataranuvika ), which are addressed to Agm, U$asj 
41 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’a Work*, Vol*I. ] 
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and the Asvms. The commentator on the Asv. §r. SQtra 
(IV, 15, 11 ) states that Usas has nothing to do with Soma 
sacrifice , still as the goddess is connected with the preceding 
Agm and the following Asvms, hymns to her are intended in 
this list Thus the theory that the hymns to the Vedic deities 
were inspired by the poetic inspiration of beauty holds its ground 
firmly, notwithstanding the assertions of the above-mentioned 
prosecuting counsel of a scholar. The three deities, Agm, Usas 
and Asvms, are represented as manifesting themselves in the 
morning The old Aryans were accustomed to rise very early 
and enjoy the beauty of the Dawn and its thickening away into 
brighter light It will be seen from all this that the cult follow- 
ed the composition of hymns and did not precede it m a far 
outweighing measure 

Then again an attempt has been made to throw discredit 
on the ritual prescribed in the GrhyasUtras and the Srautasfltras 
by tracing them to the practices of savages like the Red Indians of 
America , and even the Qpanayana and the marriage ceremonies 
of the domestic rites and the Dtksa ceremony are treated similar- 
ly. But the mam points involved in these ceremonies are 
neglected The priest m the case of Upanayana is the father of 
the boy himself and not a developed form of the ‘'‘medicine man ” 
of the barbarians The boy is dedicated to the service of the 
God Savitar in the words “ O God Savitar, this is thy Brahma- 
carin , preserve him, may he not die ”, and the object of the 
ceremony is not to scare away the evil spirits of whom the 
Acitrya or father is afraid The putting on of the hide of an 
antelope in the Dfksa and other ceremonies, the fasting which 
precedes them, and sucti other practices came down to the Hindus 
from their residence in the forest, where the antelope was a 
familiar figure, and from the necessity of preserving the body 
in an unencumbered condition before the performance of any 
rue This is done even at the present day when the Brahmans 
have to perform holy functions such as meditation, celebration 
of the birth of such a god as Krsoa, the performance of the 
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Srlddha ceremony, etc , and these practices are certainly by no 
means to be traced to the weird performances of the medicine- 
man of the savages. The question of magic rites is an indepen- 
dent one and should not be confounded with the cults pres- 
cribed in the Sfitras. As shown by an inscription, regarding 
a treaty between the king of the Hittites and the king of 
Mitani, found in Asia Minor, the Aryans who ultimately 
migrated to India were the neighbours of the Assyrians or 
Asuryas and must have learnt from their connection with 
these and the Babylonians the art of magic, and the subsequent 
composition of the Atharva-veda must have been greatly influen- 
ced by this circumstance. Therefore, whatever weird and magical 
practices arc to be found in the Hinduism of the day, are not 
unlikely to be traced to this source. 

Notwithstanding such aberrations of scholars as we have 
noticed, European scholarship deserves our highest respect, and 
the erring individuals are corrected by other scholars and on the 
whole no great harm is done Still, we Indian scholars ought 
to devote ourselves strenuously to Vedic study Yaska tells us 
that a science should not be taught or communicated to a fault- 
finding or prejudiced man and the mood to be observed in 
studying a subject is, according to the Bhagavadgita, that of 
Sraddba, i e , a disposition to receive whatever strikes as 
reasonable or an attitude of open-mindedness We are likely 
to be more actuated by this spirit in the study of our Vedas than 
any foreign nation. Still those of us who have not become 
critical scholars by closely observing the method of European 
scholars, or serving out a period of apprenticeship to them, 
exhibit a number of faults _ and weaknesses which entirely 
vitiate their reasoning A young man, the editor of a good 
many Sanskrit works, asks me with a derisive smile what the 
necessity was of naming a MS , showing the country it came 
from and the age m which it was written, when the mere fact 
of its presenting a varied reading is enough for all purposes He 
4id not know that when a judge noted down the age or a wit- 
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ness appearing before him, the name of the caste or thb cotn- 
munity or the country to which he belonged, he got mformatibh 
frbm him which had a vdlue in the estimate of the evidence 
Similarly another young man, not fully acquainted with the 
critical method, said that Namadeva and JnSnadeva were con- 
temporaries but that the difference between their languages was 
due to the mistakes of successive scribes. He thus Believed that 
the scribes could reconstitute the grammar and lexicon of a 
language, forgetting to ask himself why the marvels effected by 
the scribes in the case of Namadeva should not have been effect- 
ed by them in the case of Jn3nadeva himself, whose languagt 
they had not altered I do not give these as solitary instances 
but as due to the working bf a spirit which has rendered Jnane- 
£vara, the author of JnaneSvari, which does not contain thfe 
name of God Vithoba at all and whose Marathi is very archaic, 
to be the same individual as the author of the Hanpatha, whose 
abhaAgas teem with allusions to Vithoba and Rakhumai and 
whose language considerably approaches modern Marathi The 
Marathi literature which has come down to us is full of such 
strange theories It is a very disagreeable matter to dwell at this 
length on the faults of our Indian scholars, but it is an allegiance 
which I owe to truth. 

The study of Vedannsm among European scholars is domi- 
nated by the views of Prof Deussen, who is a follower of 
Samkarac2.rya’s system of world-illusion and the spiritual 
monism, but it is wonderful that nobody should have pene- 
trated below the surface of the question and seen that it is not 
one system that the Upamsads teach, but several, inconsistent 
with each other and each supported by an Upamsad text ( see the 
Introductory chapter of my Vaisnavism and Saivism etc ) I have 
already alluded, in connection with the modem system of Ny5ya, 
which forms the stock-learning of the existing Nyaya school, to 
the growth of a controversy between the Brahmans and the 
Mahayina Buddhists, the Brahmanic side of which is represented 
by Vatsyiyaoa, Bharadvdja, etc , and the Buddhistic side by 
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fV*r 5 r» anti o’hcft Tim comrmcrs\ might well form the 
s Wrei of c.Vc among modern critical scholars anti 

primst" c»cn a cine to Sami arac^rya's theory of world-illusion 
rug 1 -*. {’ojih! in t ! 'c NMumm of the Buddlmt Mihty’ma school. 

Ano*hcr \cr\ important branch of onr studs is that of 
tn c\; tions. w h'vh ate scattered oscr the whole country and 
ate counted on "O.k or on copper-plater These last are 

mruis deed 1 o'* rif.s of villages or of the revenue, of villages 
to il-ahman’ o- fo*- the *nppo:t of temples and other religious 
cstablt'hments Tnese deeds <.ontam the pedigree of the 

donating monarch, with notices of important points m the 
career; of Ins ancestors and in that of the reigning monarch 
himse’f. Thc't notices base a historical value which must be 

judged of h) our u r ual cations of criticism. We are thus ena- 

bled to reconstitute si etches of d) nasties and of the principal 
points in the history of the provinces concerned The in- 
scriptions on stones contain iccords of specific events which 
enable us to find a clue to the progress of the occurrences 
described therein. We should be groping in the dark if there 
were no chronological light thrown on the events recorded in 
our reconstituted sketches Such chronology we have for 
post-Chnstian occurrences We have an era which originally 
dated from the coronation of a Saha king and w r .as called also the 
Itra of Safa kings By a mistake in identification, such as those 
we have noticed in our vernacular literature, the name of the 
Saha king was supplanted and that of the Sshvilhana or Satava- 
hana Dynasty which followed those kings was substituted in its 
place In the usual practice, the two names are put together 
and the era is called u Sahvahana Saka ” which can denote the 
names borne by two dynasties There is another era to which 
the name of Vikramaditya is attached. There is a third bearing 
the name of the Gupta princes, which has been in use for some 
centuries. Its initial date, as compared with the Saka era, was 
gWen by the Arabic writer Alberuni as 242 Saka, but unfortu- 
nately that writer stated it to be the era of thfe extinction of the 
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Gupta dynasty It was however found to have been used by 
the Gupta princes themselves and hence scholars and antiquarians 
not only disbelieved this fact, but threw discredit on Alberuni’s 
statement of the initial date of Gupta era Long and pungent 
controversies followed on this matter, new initial dates for the 
Gupta era being proposed I also took part in the controversy 
and my conclusion, recorded at the end of a note in the Appendix 
A to the second edition of my Early History of the Deccan, is 
as follows — “ Thus, then, the evidence m favour of Alberum’s 
initial date for the Gupta era appears to me to be simply over- 
whelming ” Subsequently in an article in the Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol XLII, pp 199 etc,, I had to consider the relation 
between the dates found in Mandasor inscriptions These dates 
are given as the years that had elapsed after the constitution of 
the Malavas as a Gana or a political unit This Malavagana 
came afterwards to be identified with the name of Vikramaditya, 
just as the Saka era came to be associated with the name of 
Sahvahana or SatavShana The only ^lkramaditya that became 
famous, after the institution of the era of the political unity of 
the Malavas, was Candragupta HI of the imperial Gupta dynasty, 
who came to the throne about A D 400, conquered Ujjam, 
made it one of his capital cities, drove out the Sakas and was 
consequently called Sakan These two ears then, that of the 
§aka and that of Vihrama, have become our guides m determining 
the chronology of the post-Chnstian occurrences 

Another source of information is that which is afforded by 
comparison of the statements by foreign writers with those 
found m the indigenous records Thus Megasthenes is men- 
tioned by Greek writers as an ambassador sent by Selukos to the 
court of Sandracotta Sandracotta is the same as Candagutta, 
the popular pronunciation of the Sanskrit Candragupta Hence 
we gather the contemporaneity of Candragupta, the Maurya, 
with Selukos 

Similarly, in the inscriptions of Asoka “ Antiyoko n 5 ma 
Yona Raja ” is mentioned as a friend of Afoka, as also four 
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othcrs^assodated with Antiocus. Thus the age of Candragupta 
is about 525-315 B. C. and that ofAsoka’s coronation is about 2 69 
B. C. Similarly we gather chronological information through 
the comparison of Chinese literature with the Indian The 
Kankas of Isvarakpna on Samkhya philosophy and its com- 
mentary, for instance, was translated into Chinese between the 
years 557 A. D. and 569 A D. Pulakesin came to the throne 
in 610 A, D. and was the only southern monarch to conquer 
whom the efforts of Siladit) f a or Har§avardhana proved fruitless ; 
he remained an independent sovereign. These facts are gathered 
from the writings of Hiuen Tsang and our copper-plate inscrip- 
tions, which tally with each other. 

In this field of the study of inscriptions the most confusing 
points are those connected with the dynasty of Kaniska It is 
a great desideratum that all inscriptions and other scraps of in- 
formation connected with the family should be brought together 
and attempts should be made to fix their dates No such com- 
prehensive attempt has, I believe, been yet made, and it is now 
left to those of us who have paid special attention to this branch 
of our study to make it The Epigraphia Indica has been doing 
good service by the discovery and publication of new inscrip- 
tions and the whole department of Archaeology is devoted to 
making excavations and bringing to light new sources of infor- 
mation, Such a source is that of a Greek of the name Heliodora, 
having been discovered by means of an inscription at Besnagar 
as a Bhagavata and a worshipper of Vasudeva, the rise of this 
sect being shown as early as the 2nd Century before the Christian 
era ( See my Vai^navism etc, pp 3-4 ) The field of research in 
this connection is extensive , to cultivate it and to bring out 
fruitful results it is necessary that more of us should devote 
themselves to the subject 

During the period that I have been working in this line. 

1 have had to take part in several controversies One of these 
I have already mentioned, and that is about the Gupta era, 
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I now close, the address by briefly setting forth the points in- 
volved in one that is still agitanng us, and that is about the 
genuineness of the Arthasastra attributed to Kautilya, which has 
been recently discovered. Prof. Jacobi believes that it is the 
production of Canakya or Visnugupta, who overthrew the 
Nandas and raised Candragupta, the Maurya, to the throne 
Prof. Hillebrandt, on the other hand, attributes the authorship 
to a member of the school of Kauplya and not to the great 
Canakya himself The point I wish to make out is that it was 
not written so early as in the times of Candragupta, the Maurya, 
but later The earliest nonce of Kauplya’s work is that con- 
tained in tne Kamasiltra of Vitsyayana, in which occur a number 
of passages which are the same as m Kauplya It is then men- 
Uoned by Kimandaka in the third century, by Dandin m the 
sixth century and by Bai^a in the seventh century A. D But 
its existence is uouced by no writer earlier than Vitsyayana’s 
Kamasiltra. Patahjali, the author of Mahibhasya, throws side- 
glances on the things existing in or about his time He men- 
tions the Candragupta-Sabhi, the greed of the Mauryas for gold 
and their selling golden idols, and the beatmg and the sounding 
of the Mrdaflga, Sankha and Papava in the temples of Kubera, 
Rama and Kesava, the existence of a sect of Sivabhigavatas 
holding an iron lance in their hands In the extent of the 
literature written in the Sanskrit language, he enumerates a 
number of Vedic words with the Afigas, Vakovakya ( which 
is defined by Samkaricirya and Ranga-Riminuja as Tarka- 
sistra ), Itih&sa, Purina and Vaidyaka, but there is no room 
anywhere here for Kaupilya or for his work the Arthaiistra 
Now as to the arguments that may be taken as pointing to 
an earlier date for the Arthasistra, the following may be men- 
tioned — 

(1) Anvik$ikl as defined by Kautilya consists of Simkhya, 
Yoga and Lokiyata This is the popular philosophy of the 
time of the S\etasvataropam§ad and the Bhaga\ adgiti, while the 
Anvik$iki of Vitsyiyana’s Nyiyabhi$ya is the system of Gotama 
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himself. The}' should rather show a later date for Nyaya 
Philosophy than an earlier one for the Arthasastra. 

(li) Then again, Kautilya speaks of his writing a Bhasya 
on his own Sutra and of apndesa, i e the statement of the 
Mews of others and lastly of the Siddhiintin. Now in the 
chapter on Tantrayuhtis he mentions this last circumstance as 
the yuhti or the de\ ice for the exposition of the system, so that 
it should not be necessarily understood that the views of the 
Siddhantin or the last writer are given by himself Similarly 
in the Vedantasutra, when the views of other authors are first 
given and that of Badarayana at the end, it ought by no means 
to be understood that Badnrayana himself was the writer. Hence 
the occurrence of the name of Kautilya should not be taken as 
indicating his authorship of the whole statement 

Now as to the date of the Arthas2stra itself, it depends on 
that of Viltsyayana’s Kamasutra Vatsayana lived after Kuntala 
Satakaram Satavahana, whom he mentions as having killed 
his queen Malayavati in an amorous sport by a pair of scissors. 
Kuntala must have flourished in the middle of the first century 
B C. and consequently Vatsyayana lived about a hundred years 
afterwards, so that he may be placed in the first century 
of the Christian era. Since these calculations are rough, 
we may assign him to the first or the second century A D. 
This is the earliest date to which we can refer Kautilya. The last 
sloka of the chapter on Tantrayukti is — 

^ =er : i 

the sense of which is “This Sastra was composed by him who, 
unable to bear it, extricated this Sastra, the insignia of authority 
and the country under the sway of Nandaraja ” The second 
word Sistra which occurs m the last line refers to the book 
actually written, while the word occurring in the first line 
alludes to the conception and development of the idea of the 
Sastra This concepuon and the development were attributed 
42 [ B, G. Bbtndark&r'a Works, VoL L J 
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to Visnugupta by tradition, as well as the removal of the msignif 
of authority and the overthrow of the sway of Nandas. The 
Arthas&stra therefore was attributed to Kautilya, because tradi- 
tionally he was the conceiver of it 

The study of the Avesta or the sacred literature of the 
Parsis has been associated with the study of our Sanskrit litern- 
tuie There is a close resemblance between the languages of 
this literature and of the Vedic Sanskrit, so much so that, with 
but the slightest changes, certain passages from the one can be 
turned into the other But a cntical study of the Parsi Scrip- 
tures began with a French scholar named Anquetil Duperron, 
who came to this Presidency m the 18th century, discovered 
that literature and was struck with its importance Critical 
studies were undertaken in Europe and several scholars such as 
Martin Haug, etc , devoted their lives to it In India critical 
scholarship of the Euiopean type was introduced by the late 
Mr K R Kama, m whose memory there exists an Institute 
erected by his friend Mr Sukhadwala Avestic studies were 
subsequently conducted by a number of Parsi scholars, promi- 
nent among whom is Dr Jivanp Jamshetji Modi It is very 
desirable that intelligent Parsis in greater numbers should enter 
into the held and conduct researches into their ancient religion 
and customs 

The Arabic and Persian literature also should prove a 
fruitful field of study Early Arabic and Persian writers like 
Alberum, have much to say about the contemporary history, 
religions, customs and manners of India Their study is, there- 
fore, bound to prove of great use Again our modern verna- 
culars, especially the Aryan ones, have borrowed much from 
these sources and many points connected with their etymology 
cannot be satisfactorily solved, unless we seek help from the 
Persian and Arable languages I am glad to note that the 
attention of young sehohrs is drawn in this direction also In 
this connection I bate to note with satisfaction the useful work 
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that the Hyderabad Research Society is carrying on under the 
patronage of His Most Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment I do hope that scholars will take greater interest m these 
subjects, as also in the Chinese and other literatures, without 
which Oriental studies are bound to remain incomplete and one- 
sided 

Now, gentlemen, I dose I am very glad to observe that 
critical scholarship has, notwithstanding the defects alluded to 
b\ me, been flourishing among us Good books and lectures 
ha\e recently been published, especially in connection with the 
Calcutta University Our own University has not extended 
that support to original research that we might expect from it. 
Still, I close the active years of my life with an asured belief that 
sound critical scholarship has grown up among us, and that it 
will maintain its own against aspersions and attacks I am very 
glad to observe that a large number of papers will be read at the 
session we begin to-day, a good many of which must be 
important, so that in every way we have reasons to congratulate 
ourselves , and this our Confeience will, I trust, be a landmark 
in the progress of our'studies 



MY VISIT TO THE VIENNA ORIENTAL CONGRESS 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Btsnoh of the Boyal Asiatic 
Soeiety, Volume XVII ( 1889 ) pp 72ff ] 

Being a paper read before the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, on February iith, 1887 

When my college friend and class-fellow, Mr Javinlal 
Umiashankar Yajmk, saw me a few hours after my return to 
Bombay from Europe, and proposed that I should give an 
account of my visit at a meeting of this Society, I had no hesi- 
tation in saying that that was the last place I should myself 
think of for such a purpose My visit to Europe was of a very 
short duration, and though I could say something thai might 
interest an ordinary native audience, I had very little to com- 
municate that was worthy of being listened to by such a learned 
body as the Bombay Asiatic Society Besides, even as regards 
a mixed native audience, so many natives of the country had 
visited Europe before me, and lived there for a number of years, 
and communicated their expenences to their countrymen after 
their return by publishing books and pamphlets and delivering 
lectures, that short as my visit was, I could have nothing new to 
tell even to such an audience My scruples, it appears, were 
communicated to the respected President of the Society, who 
thereupon suggested that I should give principally an account of 
the Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna to which I had been 
deputed, and m connection with that, some of the impressions 
which what I saw in Europe had produced on my mind To 
this I assented, and I thus appear before you to-day 

f 

I arrived m London on Saturday, the 28th of August, and 
stayed there till Thursday, the 9th of September. On the 
afternoon of this day I left for Oxford, where I spent the next 
three dajs On Monday I vent thence to Birmingham, and 
returned to London on the following Wednesday. The next 
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four day; I spent in London, and left England for France’ on 
Monday, the 2oth In London I saw St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminister Abbey, the House of Commons, India Office, the 
National Gallery, the Guildhall, the British Museum, the Tower 
of London, the Kew Gardens, Hampton Court, the Royal Ex- 
change, the Bank of England, the Hyde Park, the Albert Memo- 
rial, the Albert Hall, and the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 
1 had unfortuantch none to guide me in London, as I had in 
Oxford and Birmingham, and therefore I did not see as much or 
as well as I might lmc. I met our late Secretary, Dr. Cod- 
rington, in Vienna, and on m\ informing him that I had been to 
London, he told me he was in London during the time I was 
there, and had he known of my being there, he would have been 
glad to take me w ith him and show me all the sights I was 
%cr\ sorrx that I did not know Dr Codrmgton was in London ; 
but as it was, ever) body was very busy and nobody could make 
it convenient to go with me I cannot stop here to give the 
impression that each of the buildings and institutions I saw 
produced on my mind, and my general impression I will give 
further on 

I wore in Europe my usual Maratha costume, the turban, 
the long coat, and the white uparmfi or scarf In the streets 
of London and in the places I visited, therefore, I often met 
persons who stopped me with the words bahut gantii }jo tl hat, 
saldm, See The conversation thus begun in Hindustani was 
continued in English, and I was asked to what part of India 
I belonged, and where I was going These were Anglo-Indians ; 
and they told me how long they were in India and in what part, 
and spoke of the days they spent in the country with agreeable 
feelings. I was once accosted in Marathi near the Royal 
Exchange with the words atraf, “ Whence do you 

come ? ” I said I was from Bombay, and asked the gentleman 
whether he was m the Maratha country, to which he replied m 
Gujarati, witersm Strr, “I was in Kattiawar,” arntj tFrrtr & 
<r Vyhat office did you hold there ?” I asked, sfa 
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SHT “ I was Political Agent/’ was the reply Then I asked in 
Marathi snw sri g’ i ’ ^ ^nr, “Are you Anderson Saheb ?” 
to which he replied, “Yes ” Then we went on speaking in 
English together, and he was kind enough to go with me and 
show me the Office of the Oriental Bank to uhich I wanted 
to go 

The first person I saw m London was Dr Rost, Librarian, 
India Office, who received me very kindly I visited him several 
times, and on one occasion he remarked that my lectures on the 
Sanskrit and the derived languages, three of which the Society 
did me the honour of publishing m their journal last 3 r ear, were 
very important, and wished me to complete them as soon as I 
could The second time that I saw him in the India Office 
library, Dr Eggelmg, Professor of Sanskrit in the University ot 
Edinburgh, happened to be there, and I was introduced to him 
by Dr Rost Professor Eggelmg has been compiling a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscnpts in the India Office 
library, on the model of Professor Aufrecht’s Oxford Catalogue, 
and he had come that day to London to examine some of the 
manuscnpts carefully I had an interesting conversation with 
him, and in his congenial company, and in that of Dr Rhys 
Davids, the Pali scholar, to whom I was introduced by Professor 
Eggelmg three or four days afterwards, I felt myself at home 
I passed a very agreeable evening with them at the Nanonal 
Liberal Club, of which Dr Rhys Davids is a member We had 
a long conversation on a variety of topics, ranging from Buddhis- 
tic metaphysics to English and Indian politics, including the 
annexation of Burma Dr Rhys Davids seemed to be full of 
admiration for the freedom, boldness, and truth of the religious 
and philosophic thought of ancient India about the time of 
Buddha, to which the modem world according to him presents 
no parallel Professor Eggelmg did not quite agree with him c 
taking into consideration the development of philosophic specu- 
lauon since the time of Kant, and I was disposed to sympathize 
with him, though as regirds religious ideas and theories I per- 
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fectly agreed with Dr. Rhys Davids According to Dr Rhys 
Da\ ids, the Buddhistic ideal is the condition of an Arhat who 
enjoys profound internal peace undisturbed by passion It is a 
condition of holiness, goodness, and wisdom This seems in his 
opinion to be at the bottom of the religious aspirations of man, 
or probably the only thing that is valuable in those aspirations, 
and this alone Buddhism set up as an ideal to be striven for by 
the religious man, to the exclusion of the ideas of God, the 
human soul as one unchangeable substance, and eternal exis- 
tence. Dr. Rhys Davids is an enthusiastic Pali scholar, and has 
succeeded m organizing the Pali Text Society, in connection 
with which, with the aid of other scholars, he has been publish- 
ing in annual instalments the sacred books of the Southern 
Buddhists The service he has thus been rendering to the cause 
of scholarship and research is invaluable But it is very much 
to be regretted that he cannot devote his whole time to his 
studies, and has to work for his bread at the bar If he had 

been a German lie would have got a Professorship somewhere 
He is, however, Professor of Pali in the London University, but 
without pay and without pupils. He is a candidate for the 
vacant Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society, which is a paid 
appointment , and I have no doubt, if elected, he will be of very 
great service to the Society , but it is by no means certain that 
he will get the appointment I saw him on one occasion in his 
rooms in Brick Court, when he showed me some splendid Pali 
Manuscripts which had been presented to him, if I remember 
right, by the king of Siam 

Another gentleman with whom I came m contact in London 
and who was very kind to me was Colonel Henry Yule, Mem- 
ber of the India Council and President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society Mr Edward Thomas, a Bengal Civilian, who, after 
his retirement devoted himself to the study of Indian antiquities, 
and Dr J Fergusson, a zealous student of ancient Indian archi- 
tecture and archeology, both of whom were active membefs of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, are dead. The Society’s Secretary, 
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Mr Vaux, has also rather suddenly been removed by death at an 
early age and another not yet appointed , so that the Society is 
not in a very flourishing condition at present , and Colonel Yule 
observed to me how difficult it was for them to get enough 
matter for the Society’s Journal I also came in contact with 
Mr J S Cotton, Editor of the Academy, who was once em- 
ployed by the Secretary of State to examine the materials in the 
India Office, and digest them into a report on the advancement 
or condition of India , and he seemed to be very familiar with 
Indian matters 

At Oxford I was received with cordiality and almost enthu- 
siastic kindness by my old master, Mr. Sidney Owen, who was 
Professor of History and Political Economy in the Elplunstone 
College, from January 1857 to April 1858, and his family. Here 
I had before me the charming and edifying spectacle of a well- 
regulated, high-toned, and happy English family The one 
object of father, mother, sons, and daughters seemed to be to 
please me , and I felt I was m the midst of persons who had, as 
it were, found in me a long-lost son or brother Oxford was 
at this time empty, the Colleges having vacation, and all I could 
see was the buildings Mr Owen showed me Magdalen, Christ 
Church, Worcester, Baliol, and others The quadrangles with 
the green grass nicely trimmed, the gardens and walks, and the 
canals give a rural, quiet, and pleasing appearance to the scene 
calculated to compose the mind and dispose it to contemplation, 
thought, and study Withm the premises of the same colleges 
there are often buildings in three different styles of archi- 
tecture, the mediaeval, that of the seventeenth century, and 
the modem It was a curious sight of a nature to awaken 
historical associations rather than produce a sensation of 
harmony, the stone of the mediaeval buildings in particular 
being m a crumbling condition But even this characteristic is 
calculated, I suppose, to confirm the reflective mood I als° 
saw the Shcldonian Theatre where the commemoration >s held, 
the Bodleian Library', the Martyr 1 s Memorial, and others I P*jd 
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a xisit to Prof. Max Milllcr, who unfortunately was nothin good 
.spints on account of the recent loss of a favourite daughter. He 
regretted scry much that he should have been m that condition 
at the time of nn xisit He wished to see more of me than he 
could under the circumstances. Still I had a pleasant and 
interesting conversation with him for an hour and a half. 
He told me he had quoted mj lectures in a paper that he had 
been publishing m a German periodical, and read a passage from 
that paper in which he interprets the expression Bh3s3rthah, 
occurring in connection with certain roots in the Dhatup3fha as 
meaning “roots the sense of which is to be known from the 
spoken language ” Though of course 1 am a strong advocate of 
the view that Sanskrit was the Vernacular of the Indian Aryans, 
and think I haxc proxed the point in my last lecture, still I did 
not behexe that the expression Bh.ls.lrthah meant xvhat the 
Professor said, and was sorry not to be able to agree with him 
Then he spoke to me about a letter he had received from the 
late Divan of Bhavnagar, Mr. Gaunsamkar, which xvas written on 
the occasion of Ins assuming the order of Samnyasa, and about 
a copy of the new SamnySsin’s work on the Vedanta, presented 
to him by the author Professor Max Muller spoke approvingly 
of the doctrine of the Vedanta that the contemptibihty and 
misery of life come to an end xvben an individual soul knows 
himself to be the same xvith Brahman or the Supreme soul As 
I am not an admirer of the doctrine in the form m xvhich it is 
taught by Sarpkaracarya and which alone is now the prevalent 
form in India, I observed that though according to his system 
a man must rise to the knowledge, “ I am Brahma,” prexuous to 
his entenng on the state of dehverance*or of eternal bliss, still it 
is essential that the feeling of me or egoism should be destroyed 
as a necessary condition of entrance into that state. The me is 
the first fruit of ignorance, and it must be destroyed m the 
liberated condition A soul has no individual consciousness 
when he is delivered, and in that state he cannot have the 
knowledge, “I am Brahman.” The illustration often given of a 

43 I R. G. BhAcdarkar'* Work*, Vol I. J ' 
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liberated soul that becomes one with Brahman is that of the space 
or ether that is enclosed in an earthen jar becoming one with 
the infinite outer space or ether when the jar is broken to pieces 
In such an absorption into or identification with Brahman when 
there is no individual consciousness and no knowledge that “ I am 
the Brahman,” what happiness can there be ? Besides, the propo- 
sition, “I am Brahman,” does not according to Samkaracarya’s 
system mean I am one with the Supreme Soul, who is the author 
of the Universe and who dwells in the Universe, so full of beauty 
and grandeur This, I believe, is the idea of the author of the 
Ved&ntasutra and of some of the Upanisads , but with Samkar&- 
carya, the Universe or Creation is an illusion like that perceived 
by a man who sees a rope in darkness and mistakes it for a 
serpent, and flies away from it through fear Misery, worldly 
happiness, sinfulness, littleness, and indeed all finite thought and 
feeling, are illusions When these are dispelled the soul is free 
and happy and without finiteness or limitations, so that the pro- 
position, “I am Brahman/ means “I am not the miserable, sinful, 
little soul, tied down to this or that mode of thought or feeling, 
that I appear to myself to be , but a free, blissful, unchanging, 
and unconditioned soul ” This is the real nature of the soul, 
and anything at variance with it that is felt is an illusion , so 
that ^amkarScSrya’s ideal is not to become one with another 
being who is the Supreme Ruler of all, but to see that oneself 
ir really a blissful and unconditioned being Though I might 
admire the doctrine about the first ideal, I do not think the 
latter to be very charming 1 his discussion we carried on for 
some time, and then we turned to other matters Professor Max 
Mttller made me a present of a copy of the four parts of the 
Aiucdota O\ontensta as a ^memento of Our short meeting, and 
with a few complimentary remarks on mj work in the field of 
scholarship, for which I feci \ery thankful to him, brought the 
conversation to a close 

On Sunday, the 12 th, I was introduced by Mr Owen to 
Professor Jowett 1 le recen ed me \ cry kindly, but nothing of 
importance was said in the short conversation that followed. 
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1 went to Birmingham to have a glimpse of Industrial 
England Fortunately 1 found an obliging friend in Colonel A. 
Phelps, late Commissars -General, Bombay. The British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science recently held its meetings 
at the plate, and an exhibition of the arts and industries of 
Birmingham had been got up for the occasion Colonel Phelps 
took me twice to see the exhibition, and there I saw the products 
of an immense \anet) of industries with the latest improve- 
ments, from a new nppiratus for electric lighting without the 
high tension so dangerous to life that is a drawback in the 
present mode, to a machine for washing clothes by means of 
steam, and school furniture so manufactured as to avoid the 
e\ils such as shortsightedness, winch resultsfrom the use of the 
present kind of furniture The kind Colonel also showed me 
the engine factory of Tangjes, Gillott’s pen factory, and a pm 
factor}' He then took me to the Birmingham Municipal 
Offices and Town Hall, both of which are splendid buildings, 
and in the afternoon to the Liberal Club, where I saw a great 
many members in the dining and the smoking-rooms Mr 
Chamberlain came in a short w bile after we entered, and I was 
introduced to him by the Colonel A short but interesting con- 
versation followed Mr Chamberlain endeavoured to excuse 
himself from attending to the affairs of India, while I strove 
hard to fix the ultimate responsibility of governing the country 
on the British Parliament and through it on each member, and 
especially on the leaders of parties. 

After having seen so much of England I started from 
London for Vienna on the 20 th I went by way of Paris where 
I could spend only two days, during which, however, I saw so 
much as to make my head giddy I saw the artificial lakes, the 
grand cascade, the race-course, the dismantled palace of St Cloud, 
the palace, galleries, and park of Versailles, the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Pantheon, the porcelain and tapestry manufactories 
which, I was told, are maintained at the expense of Government, 
^nd other places Paris appeared to me to be a beautiful town, the 
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palace at Versailles with the parks and avenue in front is superb, 
and the pictures at that palace and in the Louvre are innumerable 
and beautiful The French appeared to me to be a nation of 
lovers of beauty and spared no expense, since the Government 
maintained even factories for painting pictures on procelain and 
weaving them by means of coloured thread But when certain 
places in the town called to my memory the frightful deeds of 
the people during the first revolution and of the Commune in 
1871, the melancholy reflection forced itself on me that even an 
intense love of beauty, which I consider to be heavenly, is not 
necessarily associated m the human heart with a heavenly or 
angelic character, and that it is a mere passion in the human 
breast like rage and resentment I was sorry not to have met 
any of the French Oriental scholars in Pans I had very little 
time, and besides I was told that one of them. Monsieur Senart, 
was not in town, and I subsequently learned that even Monsieur 
Barth was absent From Pans I went to Munich, where I 
stopped for a day I found it to be a charming little town 
There is an excellent museum, and a building in an elevated 
position called the Maximilian College, which commands a very 
fine view I saw these and also a bronze colossus representing 
Bavaria, behind which there is a corridor in the shape of three 
sides of a rectangle with marble busts of the great men of the 
country placed in niches in the walls The view from this point 
also is commanding, and in the light of the morning sun the 
place looked very charming and well suited for contemplation 
From Munich I went on Saturday, the 25th, to Vienna, the 
place of my destination, which I reached at about 9PM 

The next morning Dr Rost and Dr Kielhorn came to see 
me at the Hotel de France, which is situated close to the Uni- 
versity We walked together for about an hour and returned 
by a tramcar to the University The meetings of the Congress 
were held in this building, and the office of the managing 
committee was also located there We stepped into the office 
and signed our names in the Register of members. In the even- 
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ing a comcrsazione was held at one of the hotels m order that 
the members o' the Congress might make each other’s acquain- 
tance The attendance was very large, and I was introduced to 
and exchanged cards with a great many scholars. There were 
two Egyptians with an ivory complexion and Turkish caps, 
a Chinaman, the Secretary of the Chinese legation m his national 
costume with the long pigtail, a Japanese in European cos- 
tume, an Indian Mussulman, native of Aligarh and educated at 
Cambridge, similar!) dressed, and myself with my turban and 
upatium The Chinaman’s knowledge of French was greatly 
admired, and they said he spoke the language perfectly as well 
as a Parisian 

The next morning at ten o’clock the members of the Con- 
gress gathered together in the large hall of the University 
Opposite to them on the other side of a large table sat the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Organization with the minister of 
Public Instruction and Archduke Rainer, who is a great patron 
of learning in Austria The Aichduke in a short speech de- 
clared the Congress open, after which the Minister of Public 
Instruction rose and welcomed the members of the Congress m 
the name of the Government He was followed by the Presi- 
dent, Baron Kroner, who delivered a long address in French. 
Then the leaders of the different deputations rose one after 
another and made a few observations, and those who had brought 
presents for the Congress laid them on the table In the after- 
noon the different sections met m the rooms assigned to them, 
and after the election of the President and Vice-President, papers 
were read and discussed As I belonged to the Aryan Section I 
witnessed the proceedings of its meetings only I will therefore 
confine myself to an account of them Our President was 
Prof Roth of Thbingen and Vice-President, Prof Weber. 
Among the members who attended were Dr Rost of the India 
Office , Professors Bilhler of Vienna, Kielhorn of Gottingen, 
Ludwig of Prague, Jacobi of Kiel, Leumann of Strasburg, Kilhn 
of Munich, Jolly of Wurzburg, and Wmdjsch of Leipzig; 
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Drs. Hoernle of Calcutta, CartellieriJ of Vienna, Macdonell of 
Oxford, and Stem of Buda-Pest , and Messrs Bendall of the 
British Museum, Grierson, a Bengal Civilian, and McAuliffe, 
a Panjab Civilian, and Capt Temple Dr Cust of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London attended some of the meetings, and 
we had an American gentleman of the name of Leland, who has 
made the language of the Gipsies his special study There were 
two French scholars of the names of Milloufe and Guimet, and 
an Italian scholar named Lignana There were other members 
whose names I do not remember Our average attendance was 
< about 45 Prof Max Muller did not come on account of the 

unfortunate occurrence I have already mentioned, and the other 
scholars conspicuous by their absence to me, at least, were 
Professors Oldenberg of Vienna, Aufrecht of Bonn, Kern of 
Leyden, Eggeling of Edinburgh, and Dr Bohthngk of Jena. 
The Aryan section met also on the following days, the last 
sitting being held on Saturday Englishmen and myself read 
papers in English, and the German scholars in German with the 
exception of Dr Stein, the Hungarian, and Dr Hoernle, who 
used English One of the French scholars only read a paper, 
and this was in French , and the Italian read in the language of 
his country These four languages only were recognised by the 
Congress Mr Bendall read a paper on the discovery in Nepal 
of a new alphabet with arrow-head characters Specimens were 
exhibited on the occasion, but I felt convinced fhat the alphabet 
was only one of the many varieties of the Nagari, and what look- 
ed like arrow-heads were only the short horizontal strokes which 
occur at the top of eacli Nagari letter They were thicker in 
tins manuscript than usual and written in a manner to make one 
end narrower than the other Mr Grierson appeared before the 
section twice, to read a paper on some of the dialects of the 
Hindi, and at another time with observations on Tulasidasa 
and other Hindi poets This gentleman has been doing very 
useful work b} studying the peculiarities of the Hindi, as spoken 
in the provinces of Behar and Mithila, and publishing grammars 
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of c p'cvtlrnt there The ‘\nan section adopted a 

re oititic’t 'tcommcmimi; to the Government of India the msti- 
tut.o.jiv. • ci’iiiat Mir.c\ of tin spol.cn dialects of India I read 
at the hot tin 1 ' inertin'*, cxtuc:-* from m\ Report on the search 
lor Mimrc'ip: which is now m the Press, and placed before the 
'ectio ? in old Palm le f Manuscript of a fama work, hitherto 
i,n* no n tlr. had Km discovered m the course of the search 
no.’ conducted hy Dr fail on ami mv r elf, and which would 
Jmc Ken placed k fore the s.t.iion b\ Dr Peterson himself if 
he had been pre-ent Pius ixatcd a good deal of curiosit}', and 
one of the schohrs ip\c it as his opinion that the w-ork belonged 
to tint branch of the Jaun -‘acred literature which is known by 
tiic name of Purs as, and which is by some believed to be more 
ancient than the other bnndics, without, in my opinion, suffi- 
cient reason \t another meeting, Prof Roth made a few ob- 
servations on the peculiarities of Vedic grammar, dwelling prin- 
cipalis on the fact that when a noun and an adjective are used 
together tlie cisc termination is often found affixed to one of 
them onl\, as in the instances grit stmrg, nfcrr &c 

Prof Jacobi read i paper in winch lie endeavoured to show' that 
the Bnlmnnic hero-«od, Krsnn, was admitted by the Jamas very 
tails more than a centurj bctorc the begmuing of the Christian 
ert into the list ol their holy personages. Prof Kuhn appeared 
with a papu on the dialects of Kaimir and the Hindu Kush 
One of Dr Bflblci’s pupils, a young man of the name of 
Dr Cartelhcn, showed, by comparing passages in Subandhu’s 
VasavadattH with similar ones occurring in Bana’s Kadambari, 
that B.tnn adopted, in a good many cases, Subandhu’s images, 
and often his very words and expressions, so that the doubts 
throsvn on Subandbu’s priorit} to Bana were groundless 
Dr Hocmie read a paper on an old Manuscript of a work on 
Arithmetic found at Bakkhah in the north of Panjab m a ruined 
enclosure It is writtcu in a character vvhich is a variety of the 
Kasmir character known by the name of Sarada, and Dr Hoemle 
thought it was transcribed in the 8th or 9th century The 
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character appeared to me not very different from, or very much 
more ancient than that in \\ hich Kasmlr manuscripts about 
100 or 150 years old are written Dr Hoemle had read a paper 
on the same Manuscript about three years before at a meeting of 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society Mr. Leland read a paper on the 
Gipsy language, in which he traced the origin of the Gipsies to 
India , Captain Temple gave some account of the Dictionary of 
Hindustani Proverbs that he has been compiling , the Italian 
scholar read a few remarks on the words Navagva and Dasagva 
occurring in the Rgveda , and the French, an essay on the myth 
ofVpsabha, the first Tlrthamkara of the Jamas A few other 
papers were also read 

At one of its meetings, the Section adopted a resolution 
asking the Government of India to restore the appointment of 
epigraphical surveyor, as the arrangements proposed by 
Dr Burgess for getting translations of inscriptions done by 
different scholars willing and qualified to do them, w ere con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, and to re-appomt Mr Fleet to it I must 
here observe that I did not quite approve of such a personal 
question being brought before that learned body 

One thing in connection with the work of the Semitic sec- 
tion that came to my notice must here be mentioned Prof 
Karabacek read a report on the paleographical results, furnished 
by some of the papyri or documents w'ritten on pieces of tnc 
papyrus which were found in Egypt These were purchased bj 
the Archduke Rainer, w’ho paid more than 25, 000 florins for 
them I w ent to the place w'here they are kept and exhibited, 
and was told that some of them were more than two thousand 
years old There is among them an original order issued by the 
Caliph Amru, which bears his own signature The papyri were 
found rolled up, and it is a very difficult thing to unroll them in 
a manner not to break them into pieces This however is done 
\cry carefully by Prof Karabacek and his coadjutors , and there 
is a large photographical apparatus in the building, by means of 
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which the papyri arc photographed, and copies of the size of the 
original primed off from the negative in the colour of the 
original 

On Mondat , or the first day, an evening party was given 
by the Minister of Public Instruction Besides the members of 
the Congress there were other distinguished guests, among 
whom was the British Ambassador, Sir Augustus Paget On 
Wednesday, a sumptuous entertainment was given in the after- 
noon by the Burgomaster in the hrge banqueting hall of the 
llathhaus The Rathhaus or iownhall is an extensive and noble 
building round which the learned guests were taken, previous 
to their being led into the banqueting hall Refreshments were 
laid on the table, and the best available music provided for the 
occasion In the evening ot the same da), there was a reception 
at the residence of Archduke Rainer There was an unlimited 
supply of the best Viennese sweetmeats, and tea, coffee, and ices 
A good man) persons, including myself, were introduced to the 
Archduke and the Duchess, who spoke a few words to them in 
German, French, or English On Thursday, a grand dinner 
was given in the evemng by the Committee of organization, and 
there were toasts and post-prandial speeches as usual In the 
afternoon of Friday, the members of the Congress were taken m 
river-steamboats by the Danube canal and by a special tram up 
a hill in the vicinity called Kahlenburg, the view from which is 
splendid The whole aty of Vienna lay at our feet at a short 
distance, and with hills on the sides, the scene was charming. 
We spent about an hour at the place and returned home 
a little after sunset 

Dr. Biihler had told me a day or two before the dinner on 
Thursday to compose a few verses in Sanskrit and sing them in 
reply to one of the toasts I said I would rather sing them at a 
meeting of the Aryan section, where I should have a select 
audience that would understand me Accordingly I composed 
eight verses 1 in different metres and sung them in the manner 

1 Printed at the end of this article 
44 l B. G. Bhandarkar’e Works, VoL I.J 
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wc usually do in India, at the final meeting of the Aryan section 
on Saturda\ morning After that was over, I read sonic of the 
hymns in the Rgveda Samlnta m the manner m which they arc 
recited by Vaidika Biahmans here, as some of the German 
schohrs were anxious to hear how' the accents are indicated iu 
pronunciation 

The sight of so m my men from different pans of Germany 
and Europe w'ho had chosen a life of study and thought, and 
who applied themselves with such devotion and zed to the 
studv of the sacred language of my country and its \ uied litera- 
tute, was \ery gratifying to me The spun that actuated them 
ippeared to be that of the old Rsis of India, who cared little foi 
worldly possessions, and detoted themselves to a life of study 
and meditation In the ancient times in Indn, wdienevcr any 
grand sacrifice was performed by' a great king, Brahmans from 
all parts of the country assembled at the place ind held debates 
and discussed abstruse points One such congress of Rsis is 
reported in the Brhadarany tka Upunsad and the Vayu-Purana 
Janaka, the king of MithilJ, performed a horse-sacrifice, uid a 
great many learned Brahmins from the Kurupancalas or the 
country' about Thanesar, Mathura, Delhi, and Agra flocked to 
the place Janaka wushed to find out who among these w'as the 
most leirned and knew the Brahma or the highest tiutli the 
best, and therefore brought forth a thousmd cow's and tied 
pieces of gold of the w eight of ten tolas to the horns ol each 
Then he said to the Brahmans “ That one among y'ou who 
knows the Brahma the best should take away these cow's 
None of the Brahmans dared to take them, when Yajhaialkya 
said to a pupil ol his, “ Young man, drive these cows home 
The pupil bewail to do so, wdien all the other Brahmans got 
angry saying “What, docs he think himself to be the one 
among us who knows the Brahma the best 1 ’ Janaka had a 
pncst of the name of Asvala, w'ho said to him “ Well, Yajna- 
valhva, are vou the one of us all w'ho knows the Brahma the 
best ’ Yapmalkya replied “ I am but an humble servant of 
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one who know s rhe Brahma the best ; I only want the cows ” 
Then the priest Asvala put a question to Yajnavalkya, and he 
was followed by i great many others who put similar questions, 
requiring him to explain a large variety ot points concerning the 
ritual, the gods, the soul, the supreme cause of the woild and 
the soul ot all, good deeds, bad deeds, See Among Ins interlo- 
tutors was a ladt of the name of Gargi Vacaknavf who, m her 
own words, “ attacked him w ith two questions as a warrior of 
Kasi or Vulehas attacks an enemy with two artows on his strung 
bow ” Yaj ha vaikya answeied satisfactorily the questions of all 
This is a celebrated chapter in that Upanisad, and is veiy im- 
portant for the histoty of ancient Indian thought The idea I 
endeavoured to bring out in the verses sung by me at the Con- 
gress was that this body of holy and learned Rsis, adored by 
gods and men, that had assembled at Mithila, the capital of the 
king of Videhas, on the occasion of the horse-sacrifice, had risen 
up again at Vienna, the capital of the Emperor of Austria, to 
dispel the darkness that had overspread the earth in this sinful 
age of Kill, out of pity for man Asvala, the priest of Janaka, 
had assumed the form of Balder, Yajnavalkya appeared as Weber 
and Roth, and Sakala as Kielhorn Kahoda manifested hmjself 
as Jolly , and the remaining Rsts as Ludwig, Rost, Jacobi, and 
the rest There was a Viennese lady who attended the meetings 
of our section, and who takes very great interest m Indian litera- 
ture and has read nearly all that has been written about it, as 
well as translations of Sanskrit works She was our Gargi 
Vacaknavi 

Such a compliment, I thought, these European scholars, and 
especially the Germans, deserved Ever since the discovery of 
Sanskrit, the Europeans have devoted themselves with their 
usual energy to the study of the language and its literature, and 
to the solution of the various problems suggested by it They 
have successfully treated the affinity of the Sanskrit with the 
ancient languages of Europe, classified the languages of the civi- 
lued world on a scientific principle, and the races that speak 
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them, shown that the Aryans of India, composed of the three 
castes, Brahman, Ksatriya and Vaisya, belong to the same race 
as the ancient Greeks and Romans and the nations of modern 
Europe, except the Turks, the Hungarians, and the Fins, pene- 
trated into the secret of the formation of human speech and the 
growth of myths, and constituted the science of language and 
comparative mythology. They have collected manuscripts from 
all parts of India, and from Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam , 
and the Government of India has been assisting their efforts by 
instituting an archaological survey and search for Manuscripts 
They have examined the Vedas carefully, and traced out a great 
many facts concerning the original history and condition of the 
Indian Aryans, and compiled dictionaries, concordances, and 
grammars The Mahabharata, Ramayana, some of the Puripas, 
and the law books, as well as the dramatical literature, have 
been subjected to a similar examination Buddhism, the memory 
of which has faded away in India, has again been brought 
to our notice , and its sacred texts, Manuscripts of which are 
nowhere now found in India, have been rendered available to us 

In this work of study and research the Germans, of all the 
nations of Europe, have been the foremost Most of the great 
achievements I have briefly indicated above are due to their 
patient industry and critical acumen We have had one great 
French scholar, and there are now two or three Englishmen 
first of all discovered Sanskrit, as was of course to be expected 
from the fact of India’s having fallen into their hands, and we 
have had first-class English scholars, such as Colebrookc and 
Wilson. But somehow Sanskrit and philological studies have 
not found a congenial soil in the British isles While there are 
at present twenty-five German scholars at least who have been 
working in the different branches of Sanskrit literature and have 
published something, we hive not more than five among 
Englishmen England employs Germans m connection with her 
philological work The best Sanskrit scholar in the country is 
a German, and the Professor of Sanskrit at Edinburgh and the 
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Librarian of the India office are Germans There is a German 
in charge of Manuscripts in the British Museum and the Assistant 
Librarian at the Bodleian is a Hungarian. The Germans are the 
Brahmans ot Europe, the French the Ksatriyas, and the English 
ihe Vaisj'us , though, as was the case in India, the Brahmans of 
Europe have now taken to a military occupation The great ex- 
cellence of German scholarship consists in the spirit of criti- 
cism and comparison that is brought to bear on the facts that 
come under observation, and in the endeavour made to trace 
the gradual development of thought and language and to deter- 
mine the chronological relations of events. 

So much for the bright side of the picture But it has also 
a dark side, to shut our eyes to which will do no good to the 
cause or to anybody The proper and fruitful exerase of the 
critical and comparative, or what might be called the historical 
spirit, depends upon innate ability and a naturally sound judg- 
ment These are not to be found everywhere, and often we 
meet with instances m which very comprehensive conclusions 
are based upon the most slender evidence Though it is true 
that a native does not easily look at the language, thought, and 
institutions of his country from the critical standpoint, while 
the first impulse of an intelligent foreigner is to do so, still there 
are some disadvantages under which the foreigner must labour 
He has no full and familiar knowledge of what he subjects to a 
critical examination In the case of European Sanskrit scholars 
there is besides always a very strong disinclination to admit the 
high antiquity of any book, thought, or institution, and a ten- 
dency to trace Greek influence everywhere in our literature ; 
while not seldom the major premise in the reasoning is that the 
Indians cannot have any good in them, since several times in 
the course of their history, they allowed themselves to be 
conquered by foreigners Oftentimes the belief that the 
Brahmans are a crafty race prevents a full perception of the 
truth Oi course, scholars of ability and sound judgment shake 
off such tendencies and prejudices , and among these I may 
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mention, since I do not wish to make invidious comparisons be- 
tween living scholars, D) Muir of Edinburgh and Prof Gold- 
sttlcker 

But independently of such defects in the exercise of the 
critical faculty, there are very important branches of Sanskrit 
literature which are not understood in Germany and Europe I 
had a conversation with Dr Kielhorn on this subject the day 
after I reached Vienna I said it appealed to me that works in 
the narrative or Puramc style and the dramatic plays were alone 
properly understood in Europe, while those written in the style 
of discourse or works on philosophy and exegesis were not 
He replied that even several of the dramatic plays and works on 
Poetics were not understood Mistakes are constantly made 
when a scholar endeavours to interpret and criticise a work or 
passages in a work belonging to any of the Sftstras, as we call 
them , and often the sense of passages containing idiomatic ex- 
pressions in other works also is not perceived A scholar reads 
such a work or interprets such expressions and passages with the 
aid of a grammar and a dictionary , but a clear understanding of 
them requires an amount of previous knowledge which cannot 
be derived from either As to positive command o\er Sanskrit, 

I had an illustration in the shape of a card which was given to 
me by a Professor at the Congress on which two verses in the 
easiest of Sanskrit metres, the Anustubh, composed by him, are 
printed In three of the four lines the metie is violated, and 
there is a bad compound in the second verse If the study of 
Greek was not successfully carried on in Western Europe before 
the fall of Constantinople drove many Earned Greeks into that 
pirt of the continent, it is of course not reasonable to expect tbit 
Sanskrit literature should be properh understood in Europe 
without instruction from the old Pindits of India This delect 
was first of all clearlj perceived b) those German scholars who 
spent a good many years in India , and now it has been acknow- 
ledged by others also, though there am still some whose reliance 
on a grammar ami a dictionary continues unbounded And the 
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Germans lu\c alreadx begun to iemcd\ the defect Di Garbe 
Avas rent more ihnn a }car ago to this country at the expense ol 
the Prussian Government to stud\ Indian philosophy He lived 
it Benares lor a \ ear and read one or two works with some o r 
the Pandits there, and has leccntly letumed to his countiy 
Dr Kiclhorn has undertaken to publish an edition of the Kasika, 
m old commentary on Pimm’s bunas, containing copious notes 
tnd explanations of a nature to enable the huropean scholar to 
understand the intricacies of the style ol grammatical exegesis 
And on the last da\ ol nn stiv at Vienna, Dr Buhler told me 
that he had on that da\ called on the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion to represent to him the necessity ol having an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship of Sanskrit in connection with the University ol 
Vienna. 'Plus he means for Dr Hult/sch , but his ultimate idea 
is that large Universities, suJi as those ol Berlin and Vienna, 
should ha\c m Vsistant Professorship to be held by a Sanskrit 
Master of Arts of the Bombay University, and on Di Hult/sch 
being raised to the Professorship or provided for elsewhere, he 
will ha\c an Indian m his place Plus I believe is a good idea, 
in the interests of both huropean and Indian Sanskrit scholarship , 
but the principle involved in it, vi/ , a close intercourse between 
the scholars of the two countries, deserves to be cairied out in 
other ways I his also has not escaped the attention of Dr Buhler, 
for though he is not now in his bodily iorm present m India, he 
cairies on an active correspondence with many persons hcic, 
and has recently issued a prospectus about a Vienna Oriental 
Journal which will contain several articles m English intended to 
be read by us here I have no doubt that such a close inter- 
course will be productive ol benefit to us here New ideas and 
views about matters in Sanskrit literary history aie constantly 
started in Germany, and these will stimulate thought and inquiry 
among us, and we shall be able to make use of our knowledge 
cithet to confirm 01 refute them, and put forth new ideas and 
views ol our own It is very much to be washed that more ol 
us devoted ourselves to lcai ning and research Every year our 
University turns out a good many Sanskrit scholars, and but few 
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have hitherto made scholarship the occupation or pleasure of there 
lives But physical wants claim attention first, and unless some- 
body in his liberality makes provision for them, there is little hope 
that we shall have many scholars among us The necessity of 
endowing Prbfessorships for the advancement of learning and 
science among us was recently urged with characteristic ability 
on the attention of his audience by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University and our President , and I gave expression m my 
humble way to the same idea in my first Wilson Lecture and in 
my evidence before the Education Commission ; but there is no 
hope of Government bemg able to do anything m the matter 
in the present state of circumstances, while as regards ourselves 
there is little public spirit among us, and the liberality of 
Khojas, Parsis, and Hindus flows in other channels, and no one 
has the power of diverting it into this 

Another feeling which the sittings of the Congress evoked 
in me and to which I gave expression in my verse* was that of 
admiration for the respect for human nature and brotherly sym- 
pathy for mankind which, I thought, were evinced by the 
interest which so many people took in the condition, the thought, 
and languages of the people of Asia, Africa and Polynesia, so 
inferior to Europeans in all that constitutes civilization I also 
thought that international congresses such as this were calcu- 
lated to promote good feeling between the different nations of 
Europe, so as to render war impossible m the course ot time 
And from what I saw dunng my hasty visit it appeared to me 
that Europe was approaching towards a realization of this ideal 
There is hardly so much difference as regards external appearance 
and manners between the different nations of Europe as there is 
between the different races of India, though their languages are 
more widely different than those of Northern India Their dress, 
their modes of eating, their social manners, and their instituuons 
are a good deal more alike than ours Any indention or dis- 
cover) made in one countn finds its uay easily into another 
1 he rail v.a\ trains of one country run m continuation of those 
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of another, and the postal and telegraphic arrangements are such 
as one might expect only m a country under one and the same 
Government Travellers are always going from one country to 
another, and cv cry v, here there are hotels where their comfort 
and convenience are carefully attended to So that, to an ex- 
ternal observer, Europe appears in tunes of peace to be one 
country And I saw a pantomimic show in one^of the theatres 
in Vienna which intensified my general impression. At first 
girls in European costume appeared dancing on the stage Then 
was shown the digging of the Suez Canal and the plying of 
steam-boats in it. This was followed by a representation of the 
cutting of the Mount Cems tunnel , and afterwards appeared men 
and women in the costumes of all countries, with some in our 
Indian costume, and a number of negro boys And they all 
danced together in joy, the negro boys beating time. This idea 
of a universal brotherhood was, I thought, the most precious 
product of European civilization, more valuable by far than rail- 
ways and electric telegraphs And it was in such a mood of 
tnought that 1 opened my versified Sanskrit address with the words, 
“ Supreme over all is that brotherly feeling for mankind which 
prompts the constant endeavours of these men to study the 
languages, the sciences, and arts of Eastern races so utterly 
different from themselves , ” and ended it by saying, “ May Con- 
gresses such as this conduce to knit different countries together in 
friendship, to the cessation of war, and to the prosperity of 
mankind. ” 

1 was however not free from disturbing thoughts. Though 
all this Oriental learning had probably its origin in a respect for 
human nature, still a mere love of reputation and a desire to 
conform with the fashion of the day are the motive causes in 
most individual cases. Though the whole external look of 
Europe makes for peace, still ever since the idea expressed in 
the lines 

46 [ R.G. Bhandarkar'a Work*, Yol i, ] 
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Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the tattlo-fl8gs were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world,* 

was distinctly formulated, there have been many wars in Europe, 
and many more times have the Europeans fought Asiatics and 
Africans and crushed them And I remember that the advance- 
ment of oriental learning was looked forward to in some quarters 
as one of the happy results of one of these latter wars , so that, 
love of oriental learning is not necessarily associated with good- 
will for the oriental races A German Sanskrit Professor once 
said to me that he liked social equality being given to the 
natives of India, but not political equality, and that he considered 
the Ilbert Bill to be mischievous I told him that in Ceylon and 
the presidency towns the native magistrates did actually exercise 
the power of trying European offenders He did not know that, 
he said, but still proceeded to defend his position, and, bringing 
his oriental learning to his aid, observed, “ Oh, Buddhism has 
softened the Ceylonese, so that they might exercise that power , 
but the case is different in India ” I listened quietly, thanking 
my country’s stars that she had not fallen into the hands of 
Germans And two of the most civilized nations in Europe have 
lor the last fifteen years been making preparations with their 
usual energy for a grand human sacrifice, in which the blood of 
about eight million human victims is to be poured on the altar 
of the goddess of nationality Even the Oriental professors of 
those two nations are full of warlike sentiments , and there is a 
firm determination to destroy the hated enemy or die So that, 
the spirit of humanity, though evolved in the course of European 
history, has been entirely driven out of the field of action by 
the spirit of nationality The very physical energy of the 
European races and the importance attached to mere material 
greatness are unfavourable to the further growth of that spirit 
And in this matter at least the prophecy of the old Locksley 
Hall has not been fulfilled, and cherc is ground for the despon- 
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dcnq r expressed m the new After the Congress was over I 
staved for a week more tn Vienna, and saw the museums, the 
picture galleries, and other sights I left the place on Sunday, 
the ioth of October, for Venice, where I spent three days 

I ha\c already taken up so much of your time, that I have 
little left for cons eving to you some of my general impressions. 
I will, howeaer, do so hastily Everywhere the energy of the 
European races and the orderly shape that they give to every- 
thing made a deep impression on my mind On my way from 
Brindisi to Calais, I observed on the sides of the railway in Italy 
vines and trees planted in straight lines at equal distances, and 
in Southern France, happs -looking villages with nice roads laid 
out, and grass so well trimmed as to give the fields and even the 
slopes of hills a smooth appearance Everywhere the hand of 
man was to he seen In London I was impressed with the 
immense wealth of the people, and their devotion to business. 
In private dwellings and in shops all things are nicely arranged. 
The shops arc generally m substantial buildings, and the shop- 
keeper is always seen standing or sitting on a high stool, ready 
to attend to his customers The affairs of every large establish- 
ment where a number of men are employed are conducted with 
the regularity of a machine Wherever I went I could not avoid 
making comparisons between what I saw and what exists in 
India I felt that with our fields neglected except for getting a 
harvest or two, our things lying about in a disorderly condition 
m our houses and our shops, and our shops constructed of 
wooden planks and our shopkeepers often dozing m their seats, 
we are considerably inferior in point of energy to the European 
races, and especially to the English When I saw the exhibition 
at Birmingham and observed how some improvement or other 
is always made in machines, implements, and arts, and how 
new arts and industries spring up, I could not avoid remarking 
to my kind friend Colonel Phelps, <c Your intellects are always 
awake, ours are dormant ” Indian implements and arts are 
now in that condition m which they were in the time of Mann 
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The English people possess a vast power of organization. Those 
of them who hold the same view on any matter easily combine 
together to advance that view, and thus form clubs and associa- 
tions I was struck when I heard that the National Liberal Club 
m London had 5, 000 members In India hardly so many as 
five persons can be found to lay aside their jealousies and com- 
bine for the advancement of a cause In every one of the towns 
I visited, there are one or more museums, and m most of them 
picture galleries Both the Government and the people take 
pride in them and in othei institutions of the kind, and are ready 
with them contributions of money for their improvement We 
have no museum anywhere m India worthy of the name, and 
picture galleries are never dreamt of I saw a splendid free 
library at Birmingham maintained by the Municipality, and in 
the Guildhall in London, and was told that all the municipalities 
in England had such free libraries We never heard of anything 
of the kind in India Even such a rich municipality as that of 
Bombay, with its surplus of five lacs, does not maintain an 
institution of the kind, and it is a matter of no little wonder that 
the idea should not have been put into the heads of the members 
of our Corporation by any European gentlemen or a native who 
has been to England The means of communication throughout 
Europe are, as I have already stated, perfect, though the Customs 
Officers on the frontiers of a conntry give some trouble, and 
there are establishments in all places for the accommodation of 
travellers Travelling, therefore, is so easy, that a timid Hindu 
like myself, who cannot speak French or German, could go from 
London to Vienna, and thence to Venice, alone, without the 
least difficulty All that I saw m Europe deepened the impres- 
sion that, as we are, we are an inferior race in point of energy 
We are far behind Europe, and especially England, in all those 
matters that I have just noticed, and ours is what Principal 
Wordsworth calls a feeble civilization, though I believe the 
vigorous civilization of Europe is now on its trial, and the war 
between the French and the Germans which must come some 
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da\, and the socialistic and nihilistic movements, if they make 
further progress will determine whether it is not one-sided, and 
us idea!*- !ia\c not been Juefiv, if not exclusively, material 
And in this respect wc should b\ no means be very anxious to 
realise it among ourselves. 

One point more, and I have done. When I set my foot on 
the soil of Italy and saw the Italian Custom-house officers, 
policemen and others, exercising their authority, the thought 
entered my mind, “ But a few tears ago this country was cut up 
into a number of little states, most of them despotically govern- 
ed, and now' these people have become one nation and got re- 
presentative institutions”, and I cast a wistful eye at their newly- 
acquired independence While in London I once went to see 
the Tower vv ith my friend Dr. Rhys Davids, and when I was 
shown the place where Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, and 
Lady Jane Grey were executed, and also the dungeon into which 
those persons w'ho were obnoxious to the reigning prince or his 
courricr were cast quietly and in a manner unknown to any- 
body, I observed to my friend, <f You are a wonderful people ; 
three centuries ago you were governed by monarchs nearly as 
absolute and despotic as any that reigned in India, and you have 
now gradually worked out your freedom without shedding much 
blood , while we have not succeeded in emancipating ourselves 
during the last twenty-five centuries ’’ Notions such as these 
were present in my mind during the time I was m Europe • but 
alter a while I asked myself, what it was that I wished ? Should 
I like that the English had never conquered the country ? I at 
once said, “ No ” For, as I had already observed to my friend 
vve really were not free under the old native monarchs Under 
them there was no possibility of our having any idea of that 
European civilization which I so much admire, there was hardly 
much security of life and property, and there was little possibility 
of a man travelling from one province to another without being 
looted And vve should in that case have had no post-office or 
roads or railways or electric telegraphs or printing presses , and 
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above all, that education which has now opened our eyes to our 
own defects, and given birth to new aspirations And how was 
it possible that they should not subjugate the country when it 
was in the lowest state of political degradation, with selfishness 
reigning supreme, rival competitors for thrones or for power 
intriguing against each other and asking their aid, and the people 
at large maintaining their traditional indifference? Would I 
then wish that the English voluntarily retired from the country 
— for driving them away was out of the question — and left us to 
govern ourselves ? Even here I had no hesitation m saying 
"No.” If they should retire, we should immediately return to 
the old state of things For though we talk about public spirit, 
public duty, nationality, and things of that sort, these ideas have 
not deeply sunk into our nature Self-interest is as strong a 
motive with us as it ever was before There is a lamentable want 
of serious thought amongst us Childishness is rampant every- 
where We are divided into castes and communties that have 
not yet learnt to make common cause with each other We still 
want that energy and those orderly modes of action, and that 
power of organization, which are necessary in order that we 
may progress in civilization , and we shall only lose the ground 
which we have gained under the British, and shall be unable to 
forma strong Government, and all the benefits of a higher 
civilization that we at present enjoy will be lost to us I believe 
it to be an act of Divine Providence that the English alone of all 
the candidates who appeared about the same time for the 
empire of India should have succeeded The Marathas, the 
Portuguese, the Dutch and the French were all weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and the empire was given to the 
English For the Marathas possessed the usual vices of Indian 
rulers, the Portuguese w ere intolerant and forced their religion 
on the people, the Dutch have mi Je the nitiv cj of the countries 
they conquered hewers of wood and drawers of water, and the 
French arc volatile and have no settled principles Of the other 
nations of Europe, the Germans and Aus'rians do not them- 
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'elves cn|o\ thru freedom tint we do under the British, and 
Rirvi n tin mo't despotic of all European States, and is perhaps 
as h^rharoin a*- oursehc-* without our mildness But England 
is , muon tin; Ins worl cd out us Irccdom She g.nc liberty to 
the Nc:ro vines at n \ i t sacrifice of monev , and it is the only 
countn in Europe where the sentiment of humamtj has made 
progtesv It is impossible tint such a country should treat us 
a r sh\es , or. hi e the Duuh, reduee us to the condition of mere 
artisans and lalourcrs Reflections such as these quieted me, 
and 1 w.-n content tint the English should rule over us, notwith- 
standing that there are \cr\ lew Sanskrit scholars among them 
In tins frame of mind 1 got on board the steamer “Siam ” The 
nc\t morning, a fellow -pissengcr of the name of Colonel Noble, 
Commissioner of Sahet Mahet in Oudb, came and sat near me. 
He asked me a \artet) of questions, one of which was, “How 
will jou manage about caste after tour return to your country.” 

I said “\\ hen I go back I shall live with my family as a Hindu 
that I am, as il nothing extraordinary had happened, and will 
not invite caste opposition If, notwithstanding, I find myself in 
difficulties, these must be pm up with , for it is of the highest 
importance that we should visit Europe, if we would march on, 
side b\ side with our rulers, towards a higher goal ” “That 
w’ord ‘rulers’,” vavx Col Noble, “that you have used, 1 do not 
like for, it is the feeling of a great many Englishmen, that we 
arc but your brothers to direct and guide you towards a brightei 
future ” I was highly delighted, and thought that if all the 
statesmen and officers in whose hands the destinies of India were 
placed were actuated in all that they did by such a feeling as 
this, we should be the happiest people on earth , we should 
forget that we were governed by foreigners, and look upon the 
British Government as our own national government There 
were a good many other passengers on board who were very 
courteous and kind to me, and svith whom I had pleasant con- 
versations Among them were Mr Sheppard, Revenue Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, and a good many other civilians 
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belonging to Bombay, Madras, and the North Western Provinces 
The charge of hauteur, usually brought against Anglo-Indians, 
I found to be false on hoard the steamer The Siam dragged its 
slow length along the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, the Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, and at last we found ourselves m the 
harbour of Bombay In the bustle and commotion which 
followed in consequence of everybody’s desire to go on shore at 
once, I made my way to the place where Colonel Noble was, 
and took his leave with the words, “ Your sentiments with 
regard to my people are, no less than your name, Noble,” and 
came away 
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THE 

CRITICAL, COMPARATIVE, AND HISTORICAL METHOD 

OF 

INQUIRY, 

As applied to Sanskrit Scholarship and Philology and 
Indian Archeology, 

[ Being a lecture read at the Publio Meeting held under the auspio»s 
of the Free Ohuroh College Literary Society of Bombay on the 
3lst of March, 1888, originally published by the Author 
at Bombay, 1888 ] 

A critical inquirer is one who does not accept an account 
of an occurrence just as it is presented to him, whether orally or 
in writing He subjects it to certain tests calculated to prove its 
truth or otherwise He takes care, for instance, to ascertain 
whether the person giving the account was an eye-witness to the 
occurrence, and if so, whether he was an unprejudiced and at the 
same time an intelligent observer If his information is based 
on other sources, the critic endeavours to ascertain the credibi- 
lity or otherwise of those sources When it is a thing or a veri- 
fied occurrence that he has to deal with, he does not satisfy him- 
self with that view of its nature and relations that appears 
plausible at first sight He seeks for extraneous assistance to 
enable himself to arrive at a correct view One of the most 
efficacious means employed by him is comparison of like things 
or occurrences This comparison enables him to separate the 
accidents of the thing or occurrence from us essential nature, 
and sometimes to arrive at a law which includes the thing or 
occurrence as a particular case and explains it Though com- 
parison may thus be considered one of the means of a critical 
examination, still its own proper results arc so important that it 
deser\es to be considered an independent method of mqmrj 
The histor} of a thing, i e a comparison of the various forms u 
presents at different well-ascertained periods, is also of the 
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greatest use for the determination of its real nature Often, 
when no written history is available, the inquirer determines the 
historical or chronological relations between the several forms 
of a thing by referring them to an obvious standard, and 
arrives at some important conclusions based on such rela- 
tions Thus for instance, the Greek hind ‘ we are 5 is more 
ancient than the Sanskrit sums, for it retains the original a of the 
root as in the form of c which Sanskrit has lost , and the 
Sanskrit santt ‘ they are,’ more ancient than the Greek e hiU' 
which has lost the whole root as From an observation of many 
such forms the conclusion to be drawn is that Greek is not 
derived from Sanskrit, nor Sanskrit from Greek, but both from 
an older form of speech The comparative and historical 
methods correspond to the inductive method used m the physical 
and experimental sciences In those branches of knowledge in 
which you cannot from the nature of the case make experi- 
ments, you have recourse to comparison and historical observa- 
tion The inductive method began to be used in Europe about 
the end of the sixteenth century, and since that time very great 
progress has been made m the discovery of the laws of the 
physical world The critical, comparative, and historical 
methods began to be well understood and employed about the 
end of the eighteenth century, and within a hundred years since 
that time, an equally amazing progress has been made in other 
departments of knowledge , and geology, paleontology, compara- 
tive philology or the science of language, comparative mythology, 
evolution and the origin of species, scientific history, comparative 
jurisprudence, archeology, sound scholarship, and even compara- 
tive religion are the grand results Before the employment of the 
inductive and experimental method such theories as that nature 
abhors a vacuum passed current , and before the application of 
the comparative and historical method the beliefs that the world 
was created in six days and that the Hebrew was the primitive 
language of which all the rest were offshoots were equally pre- 
valent But just as an experiment with a tube longer than thirty- 
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three feet, in the case of water, was enough to explode that 
theory, so did the observation and comparison of the different 
strata of which the earth is composed and the discovery of 
Sanskrit and its comparison with Greek, Latin, and other 
languages dispel those beliefs And this critical and comparative 
method is necessary not only for increasing our knowledge of 
the world and of historical man, but also for arriving at correct 
views of tilings in ordinary practical life I must use criticism 
and comparison if I wish to have a true knowledge of the 
character of any man, public or private, or to understand any 
individual action of his correctly Criticism and comparison are 
necessary for the politician, the legislator, the lawyer, the 
merchant, and, last but not least, the newspaper writer if he is 
to rise above the level of scumlous journalism 

Criticism and comparison are of use not only in enabling us 
to arrive at a knowledge of what is true, but also of what is good 
and ranonal A man born in a certain country with certain 
social and religious customs and institutions, and in a certain 
range of ideas, thinks those customs, institutions, and that range 
of ideas to be perfectly good and rational, and secs nothing 
objectionable m them, unless he is a man of genius When, 
however, he comes to know of other customs, other institutions, 
and other ideas, and compares them with those to which he has 
become accustomed, he is able to find out any evil that there 
may be in the latter, and to see what is better and more rational 
The comparison of the jurisprudence of different countries is 
calculated to afford valuable hints to the legislator for the im- 
pro\ement of the laws of his own country Similarly, the critical 
observation and comparison of the social institutions of other 
countries ana even of other religions will afford guidance to the 
social and religious reformer Critical comparison is also of use 
in giving us juster notions of the beautiful These general 
observations, applicable as they are to all the branches of know- 
ledge I have indicated, I will expand and illustrate by taking 
instances from those subjects to which I have devoted some 
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.mention, : ^ Samkrit scholarship ami philology, and Indian 
archeology 

Before admitting the mrratnc contained in an ancient work 
to he historical, one ought to a^k oneself whether the object of 
the audior w is to please and instruct the reader and excite the 
fading of wonder, or to record c\ents as they occurred If the 
former, the tnrrame cinnoi be accepted as historical, hut legen- 
dary Out olmou 1 and almost axiomatic notions of ordinary 
proh.abihn should also be brought to hear on the question If a 
1 in*’, for instant, in such a narratne is represented to have 
rcignul a thousand, or even two or three liundrcd years, one 
ought to understand that the author wants to excite the feeling 
of wonder and admiration in his reader, and was in all likelihood 
under the influence of that feeling himself If we apply these 
icsts to our existing Sanskrit literature, we must declare the 
Rftmaynna, the Mahubh.1r.ata, and the Buninas to be not historical 
works Of course, it is possible that they may have a historical 
basis, and some of the persons mentioned in them may have 
rcallj existed , but we cannot assert that they did exist, without 
corroborate c evidence such as is to be derived from contempo- 
rary inscriptions and the historical writings of foreigners Now r , 
if the object of the authoi be the latter, and the narrative answers 
to our tests of ordinary probability, the work must be accepted 
as historical But we have very few such xvorks in Sanskrit 
literature now extant Probably, there xvere many more, but 
they are lost to us The Vikramafikacanta, the Harsacanta, the 
Gaudavadha, and the Rljatarailgim are works of this nature I will 
also include deeds of grants inscribed on metallic plates, stone- 
mscriptions, and coins among the historical documents now 
available to us It appears to have been the custom in ancient 
times, as it is even now, to preserve genealogies of royal families 
We find some given in the Puranas These have a historical 
value as they are confirmed by inscriptions But as the readings 
have in the course of time become corrupt, and the genealogies 
of different royal families seem to have been confused together. 
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they are not to be relied on implicitly, without check and com- 
parison. Now as to the contemporary cantras or the deeds of 
kings spoken of above, it ought to be remembered that the 
writers, being dependents or servancs of the princes whose 
account is given therein, cannot be expected to be lmparual 
historians of their patrons and masters , and must be regarded as 
open to the temptation of bestowing extravagant praise on them 
and their ancestors Accordingly, the virtues that they ascribe 
to the princes in the most general terms cannot safely be accepted 
as historically true , but the specific statements such as those of 
their being at war with certain other princes or of their having 
constructed certain public works must be , and if corroborative 
e\ idence becomes available, we find them confirmed Thus, all 
the copperplate grants of the successors of Pulakesi II of the 
Calukya dynasty of Maharastra, w T ho ascended the throne m the 
year 610 a c , speak of his having defeated or remained unsub- 
dued by Harsavardhana, the sovereign lord of the whole of 
Uttarapatha or Northern India, and obtained in consequence the 
title of Paramesvata or sovereign lord This is confirmed by 
w hat the Chinese pilgrim Hwhan Thsang, who travelled in India 
from 629 a c to 645 v c , tells us about the prince Siladitya, 
as Harsat ardhana is also named by him, invited the ablest 
generals, and sending a large armv under them, and on one 
occasion taking the command himself, fought with the people of 
Maharastra w ho w ere at that time ruled over by Pulakesi, but he 
was not able to conquer them Now,, the point to be considered 
with reference to such a book as the Rajatarangini is that though 
the author is to be considered a contemporary historian so far as 
the period in which he lned is concerned, what were his authori- 
ties forthe histon of previous times ? He does mention previous 
w nters and speak of hat ing consulted eight historical w orbs But 
he begins his bistort with Gonarda I, who was the contemporary 
of Yudhisthira, and gites three names after him The next 35 
princes are, he sats, unknown by name , and then mentions 13 
more This is the period for which, he says, he did not find 
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full authorities, and mentions the books from which he got the 
17 names gi\cn In him 1 he ne\t period begins in 1184 n. c., 
v hct. 1 prince o! the. irmt of Gon.irda 111 ascended the throne 
The history is then carried on by Kallnna without a break up to 
his own times One of the pniKCs, however, is represented by 
him to hive reigned for 500 sears , and the average duration of 
the reigns of the princes m the different groups is sometimes 48 
years, * , omc:inie r 58 \\ hen 11 is remembered that this \anes 

from 18 to 22 onlv, the Jironolog) of Kalhana in the older por- 
tion of his hiSiOn must be considered as not reliable Though it 
appears verv prohibit* that he himself did not put on paper any- 
thing for which he found no authority, the works he consulted 
cannot be considered to be quite reliable themselves And 
looking, general!) to the manner m which the test of old 
v orks gets corrupt in the course of tune, this is perfectly intelli- 
gible Still, since Kalham mentions his having used inscriptions, 
and edicts or proclamations ot kings, and states with what public 
worf s m Kasmir the names of some of the princes arc connected 
and makes specific statements about them of another nature, the 
narrative portion of lus history should, I think, be considered 
generally reliable, and also the chronology of the period nearer 
to lus own time But the older chronology and even to a 
smaller extent the latter require rectification, as w*c have seen 
from the internal evidence , and there is ample external evidence 
also for Kalhana mentions three Turuska or Scythian kings 
who reigned before his historical period, 1 e before 1184 B c 
and whose names he gives as Huska, Juska, and Kani§ka There 
are coins of all these kings, and inscriptions also, from which it 
appears that the last was the founder of the dynasty Kalhapa 
mentions Buddhism as flourishing in Kasmir during the reigns 
of these monarchs, and represents them to have constructed 
monasteries in a country in the vicinity which appears to me 
to be Afghanistan Now here, Buddhistic records and traditions, 
which represent Kaniska as a great patron of the religion, con- 
firm Kalhana’s account But his chronology is entirely wrong 
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For, from the evidence of the inscriptions, coins, and Buddhistic 
traditions, Kamska has been placed about the end of the first 
century of the Christian era ; and I have found reason to refer 
him to the middle of the second Similarly, a comparison with 
Chinese chronology, which is believed to be \ ery accurate, has led 
to a correction in the date of a later prince named Lahtaditya, 
who conquered Yasovarman, the sovereign of Kanoj and the 
patron of Bhavabhuti and Vakpattraja, the author of the Gauda- 
vadha, and who, according to Kalhana’s chronology, reigned 
from 6$ 5 to 732 a c The Chinese account represents his 
brother who was king before him to have sent an embassy to 
China m 713 a c , while according to Kalhapa that brother died 
m 691 a. c But even supposing that the Chinese account is 
not correct, Prof Jacobi has recently calculated the date of an 
annular eclipse of the sun which is represented in the Gauda- 
vadha to have occurred about the time Yasosarman’s position in 
his kingdom was shaken, apparently by a foreign invader w horn 
that scholar understands to be Lahtaditya The eclipse occurred 
on the 14th of August 733 c and reached its middle at 
Kanoj at 40 minutes after 4 o’clock in the afternoon Now, if 
the danger to Yasotarman’s position that is spoken of was really 
that caused by Lahtaditya, which appears indeed \ery likely, 
Lahtaditta must ha\e been hung and in the height of bis glory 
in 733 a c, while the Rajatarangini represents him to ha\e 
died in 732 \ c 

Here I have gnen \ou a specimen oi die sort of criticism to 
which books or documents ot a prolessedlv historical character 
ought to be subjected As to the other class of works — the 
Ramavana, the Mahabharata, afid all poems, plavs, and religious 
books such as the Vedas, — though the narratne therein contained 
is not historical,, still the\ are of great historical \alue in so far 
as they place before us the thoughts and feelings, the aims and 
aspirations, and the manners and customs of the people at or, 
possibly in some cases, before the time w 7 hen they were written, 
and thus present to us a picture of the life and civilization of the 
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period If, lor instance, woven or sewn garments, ships, chariots, 
.ind weapons of war such as a sword and an a\e, arc incidentally 
mentioned in the Rgvcd.i, it must be inferred that these were 
used at the time when the h)mnx, m which they arc mentioned, 
were composed, and the arts of manufacturing them were known 
and practised If the \tharvavcda tells ns that “when a woman 
has had one husband before, and gets another, the) shall not be 
separated if they oftcr the njnpaiicnudana offering,” we may 
safeK infer that the practice of widow -marriages existed in those 
d.i)s We ma\ arrive at the same conclusion, and also infer the 
existence' of poivgamv in some cases at least and the absence of 
poly indry from the words of the Aitareya Bnthmana that “one 
j man J mav have man\ wives, but one [ woman ] cannot have 
many husbands umultancoush." When we find that the Mantras 
or formulas com lined in the Rgveda which the bridegroom 
addresses to the bride on the occasion of marriage contain allu- 
sions to the indissoluble character of the union into which they 
have entered and to then bringing up a family of children, it 
must be supposed that when these Mantras or formulas were 
composed, the two parties to the marriage were not children but 
capable of understanding and appreciating the sense of what one 
sa) s to the other When in the RamSyana and Mahabharata 
Ksatnya girls arc represented as calling a meeting of their possible 
lovers and choosing that one from among them that they liked, 
the custom must be considered as existing at or before the time 
when they were written In Bana’s Kadambari the Queen 
Vilasavati is spoken of as going to the temple of Mabakala and 
hearing the Mahabharata read This shows that our present 
custom ol reading that work and others of the kind m temples 
for the edification of visitors existed in the middle of the 
seventh century after Christ, when Bapa wrote , and his 
mentioning the Bhagavadgita as a part of the Maha- 
bharata shows that the work is older than the seventh 
century and formed an episode of the epic then as it 
does now. From the fact that Rama, the hero of that very 
47 l R. G Bb»»d»rkar’s Work*, VoL L } 
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popular epic the Ramayana, is represented as a rigid adherent 'of 
truth, regardless of the worldly sacrifices that such a courSfe 
entails, as unswerving in his attachment and fidelity to liis 
one wife, and as possessed of such equanimity and firmness of 
character that “ w^hen he w^as invited to his father’s palace to be 
installed as Crown Prince, but w>as instead sent to live in a 
forest, divested of all worldly greatness and enjoyments, there 
was not the slightest change observable in his countenance,” 
the conclusion is legitimate that the higher Hindu mind loved 
and admired these virtues A wufe’s faithful devotion to her 
husband and her following him cheerfully through dire vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, wuth her love and respect for him unabated, 
were equally objects of admiration with Hindus, as is show'n by 
the characters of Sita, Damayant! and Tara, 

Perhaps the distinction between the ways in which the two 
classes of works are used for historical puroses, will be best illus- 
trated by a specimen of the mistakes which writers in the verna- 
cular papers make on the point One such writer, waxing warm 
in the course of a dissertation against the Poona High School for 
Girls said, cr What, had we not learned women in ancient times 
such as Girgi, Sita, and Tara ? But did they attend a High 
School ? What then is the necessity of a High School in these 
days ? ” And on another occasion in that same paper, another 
or the same writer in giving advice to the women of these days 
said something to this effect, “ You are ambitious of rivalling 
Gargi, Sita, and Tara , but you should attend to your domesuc 
duties first ” I do not remember the exact words now, but this 
is certain that the wnter made no distinction between Gargi, 
and Sita or Tara as historical personages Sita and Tara occur 
in poetical or legendary works , and though they may have 
existed, we have no grounds for believing that they did They 
are not represented as possessed of learning, though they w r ere 
educated women , but supposing they were, all that it would 
prove is that in those times it was possible for women to become 
learned, and that some did become so But the existence of Gargi 
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as a historical personage, as a woman of learning, and as a Vedic 
teacher, is not a matter of reasonable doubt For a Rgvedm 
Brahman has, as a portion of his daily religious exercises, to 
recite portions of the Vedas and other sacred treatises, and pour 
water in the name of and, technically, for the satisfaction of 
three classes of beings, vi deities, Rsis, and Acaryas This is 
prescribed in the Gfhya Sutra of Asvalayana, and the names are 
given there The Rsis mentioned are the composers of the 
Rgveda hymns, — Gftsamada, Visvanntra, Vasisfha &c , and 
since these hymns exist, their authors also must have existed. 
The Acaryas are the Vedic teachers, or writers as we should call 
them in these days, and m the list there are the names of authors 
of works called Bnihmanas and Sutras, some of which have come 
down to our times Thus, Sakalya whose name occurs in the 
list was the author of the existing Pada text of the Rgveda , 
Pingale wrote a treatise on the sacrificial rites which is mention- 
ed by the grammarians , Asvalayana did the same and his work 
is now extant , Aitareya and Samkhyayana were the authors of 
Brahmanas which are extent , Saunaka wrote the Rgveda Prati- 
sakhya , and Baskala and Sakala were the names of teachers of 
two different recensions of the Rgveda All these being histo- 
rical personages, the three women, GargI Vacaknavi, Sulabba 
Maitreyi, and VadavS Pratitheyi, whose names occur in that 
same list of Acaryas or teachers, must be so likewise, though' 1 
their works have not come down to us 

Since then it is from our ancient literature that we have to 
find out the history of our people, it becomes a thing of the 
greatest importance to determine the form in which the works 
we are concerned with, were written by their authors The 
readings of passages are not the same in different manuscripts of 
the same work A variety of this nature we find to a pretty 
large extent even in ordinary works such as the poems and 
dramatic plays Sometimes, numbers of the whole stanzas are 
to be found in certain manuscripts and not in others, as in the 
case of ^Kalidasa’s Sakuntala But in the RSmayana and the 
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Mahabharata, the two most important works of the non-Vedic 
period, the differences are bewildering No two manuscripts 
from different parts of the country agree Often there are, in 
some, whole chapters which are omitted in others Sometimes 
new stories or legends are found It is, therefore, the duty of 
the critical scholar to collect Manuscripts from different parts of 
the country and collate them, with a view to arrive at a correct 
text. In the performance of this task, which often is very labo- 
rious, he ought to be guided by definite principles He should, 
m choosing or rejecting a certain reading or a certain passage, 
see whether it gives good sense, whether it agrees with the con- 
text, whether it is m keeping with the author’s general way of 
thinking, whether it is found m the oldest manuscripts, whether 
the idea or mode of expression was current in the author’s time, 
whether it involves redundance or tautology, and so on. In 
some parts of India such as Bengal, people hate been in the habit 
of taking very great liberties with the text of their author ; and 
m Southern India they have been as a general rule very con- 
servative This fart I would take into account in determining 
the correct text of a work When, however, the differences are 
very great, the best way is to treat the texts found in different 
provinces as independent editions or recensions And this is 
what the old Indian Vedic scholars did In the Vedic texts also 
different readings sprang up in the course of time , and one 
active cause of this w as the fact that they w ere handed down 
orally But when scholars like Sakalya, Saunaka, KatySyana, 
and others arose and ga\e a definite form to the Vedic literature, 
they took into account these differences and established separate 
recensions or editions of the texts, known to us now by the 
name of Sakhas, which represent the forms of the text taught in 
different schools, such as those of Sakala, Bashala, the Taittiriyas, 
the Maitriyanlyas, the Kanvas, the Madhyandinas &c It is the 
business of a scholar of the present day to compare these se\eral 
texts, as well as the several recensions of later works, determine 
the circumstances under which the\ arose and their mutual rela- 
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non*;, literary as well as chronological, and find out which ol 
them have a greater Jaim to be considered genuine and original. 

Mow as to the mode of interpretation of the texts so settled. 
The first rule is that a word as occurring in a book must be inter- 
preted in the sense which usage has given to it Etymology 
nnv <cr\c as a guide ; but it ought never to be set x above usage 
Consequently, no word should be understood in an etymological 
sense onlj Oftentimes it is difficult to find the correct ety- 
mology, and a man has recourse to one that is fanciful An 
interpretation of a book based on such fanciful etymologies must 
be incorrect Then again, the literature of a country is divisible 
into periods, and the usage of one period differs from that of 
another A word, therefore, occurring in a certain book, should 
be understood in the sense which it has in the usage of the 
period in which the book was written A betterpvay still is to 
interpret it in the sense in wducli the author himself uses it in 
other parts of Ins work Our A oldest literary period is that of the 
Vedas, and this again is clearly divisible into the period of the 
hymns and the period of the Briihmanas The lauguage of the 
hymns is archaic and very different from the later Sanskrit , that 
of the Brah manas is much nearer to the classical Sanskrit The 
hymns contain a great many w'ords which do not occur in later 
Sanskrit, and there are also a good many which have a different 
sense there from that which they have in the latter Under these 
circumstances, the only proper way to understand the hymns is 
to bang together and compare the passages in which the same 
word occurs, taking etymology as a guide only where necessary. 
In the same manner, the ideas and modes of thinking which 
from our acquaintance with the period we have seen to be pre- 
valent should be referred to for help in interpreting a passage 
If, instead of resorting to these methods, we take an isolated 
passage and interpret it according to modern usage, modem ideas, 
and fanciful or even true etymology, we may make it mean any- 
thing , and we shall {lips find in the Yedas npt only pure theism, 
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but even railways and electric telegraphs These observations 
are also applicable to works belonging to other periods 

Having disposed of books and other written documents, I 
will now endeavour to estimate the value of traditions If we 
accept traditions as we find them, we shall often be deceived 
There is a tradition among us, for instance, that Bhavabhuti and 
Kalidasa were contemporaries , but we have now found that 
Bhavabhuti lived in the first quarter of the eighth century of the 
Christian Era, and Kalidasa long before 654 a c , since he is 
mentioned as a famous poet in an inscription bearing that date 
apd also by Bana who lived in the middle of the seventh century 
Bhavabhuti, it has recently been discovered, was a pupil of Kuma- 
nlabhafta , and Kumardabhafta quotes from Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
Similarly, the authors, Dhanvantann, Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira, Vararuci, and others who formed the 
tarditional nine gems, are said to have lived at the court of 
Vikramaditya the founder of the Samvat Era, the initial date of 
which is 57 b c But Varahamihira, as stated by AmarSja in bis 
commentary on Brahmagupta’s Kbandakhadya, died in Saka 509 
or 587 a c , and the epoch year of his Pancasiddhantika is 427 
Saka corresponding to 505 a c , and the existence of Vikarama- 
ditya in 57 b c has not yet been traced Alberum,who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni in his invasion of Gujarat in the early part 
of the eleventh century , reports a tradition that the Gupta era 
dates from the extermination oi the Gupta di nasty But princes 
of the Gupta dy nasty date their inscriptions in their era, which 
therefore, was in use before their extermination Tradition 
makes PSmni a contemporary of Katyayana, and represents him 
as having been a blockhead who by austerities pleased Siva and 
obtained a new grammar from him KatyJyana held a disputation 
with him for eight! days and, though Pamni paoved a powerful 
antagonist, he was ultimately \anquished The fact, however, as 
w r e know it, is that Kauayana is the writer of Vartikas or 
comments on Panim’s grammar, in wduch he explains, rectifies, 
and supplements Panini's rules It was m consequence of Ins 
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having thu^ rectified and supplemented Pimm that the story of 
his having vanquished him must have arisen, — and traditions often 
have a basis of this nature and no better— but it is impossible that 
he should have written those comments, a good many of which 
arc explanatory on the vv ork ol a contemporary Besides, from 
a comparison of the works of the two, it appears that the Sanskrit 
langnagc was in a somewhat more archaic condition in the time 
ol P.lnini Hence, therefore, the tradition cannot be true, and 
there arc also inherent improbabilities in it Sometimes the 
tradition of one sect contradicts that ol another The Svetambara 
lamas, for instance, claim to represent the original Jainism and 
speak of the Digambara sect as having been founded by one 
Sivahuti in S3 a c , and give childish explanations of the origin 
of the two peculiar doctrines ol that sect, v/% nudity and denial 
of absolution to women The Digambaras, on the other hand, 
represent themselves to be the original Jamas, and state that ^ 
sect of the name of Ardhaphalaka separated from them about 272 
n c , and out of that arose after a long time the Svetambara sect 
Still, however, traditions are not to be entirety rejected. An 
endeavour should be made to ascertain their antiquity, as 
their credibility must be considered to be proportionate 
to it , and if they are in themselves probable and 
stand all critical tests, they may be provisionally accepted. 
Thus, the tradition about the nine gems has been traced 
up to the y r ear 1,005 Samvat or 948 ad In an inscription 
bearing that date, found at Buddha Gaya, it is stated that Vikrama- 
ditya was a renowmed monarch in whose court there were nine 
learned men celebrated under the epithet of the Nava-ratnam or 
nine jewels of whom Amaradcva was one That portion of the 
tradition which refers to Vikramaditya’s being a great patron of 
learning ascends still higher into antiquity In the introduction to 
Vasavadatta, a work mentioned by Bana in his Harshacanta -and 
consequently written before the middle of the seventh century, 
its author Subandhu, who also is mentioned by name is a 
previous poet in the Gaudavadha by Vakpatiraja, — who lived in 
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the middle of the eighth century, — speaks regretfully ot the sweet 
or tasteful poesy of the time of Vikramaditya, having, when he 
lived, dried up like the waters of a lake which once was full. 
And the manner of his regret, looks like that of one whe hved 
near to the times of Vikramaditya But nothing has yet been found 
to confirm the date , and it occurs only in the Jyottrvidabharana, 
the author of which pretends to be the great Kalidasa, but which 
has been satisfactorily proved to be but a recent forgery by all 
scholars who have noticed it Since the tradition is thus 
confirmed, it may be accepted as correct , but the date of the nine 
jewels and of their patron Vikramaditya should be taken to be 
that which we have got for Varahamihira on unimpeachable 
evidence. And a great king of the name of Harsa Vikramaditya 
is mentioned by Kalhana in the Rajatarafigini as a paramount 
sovereign ruling at Ujjayini He drove away Sakas and all 
Mlecchas from the country, and was a great patron of learning. 
According to Kalhana’s chronology which in this palce is, as I 
have already observed, very faulty, this Vikramaditya lived in the 
first half of the second century of the Christian era But descrip- 
tion of the king suits so well the patron of the nine gems, that 
we may correct the date assigned by Kalhana in the light of that 
of Varahamihira, and suppose Harsa Vikramaditya to have reigned 
at Ujjayini in the middle of the sixth century and patronized 
Kalidasa, Amarasimha, Varahamihira, and the rest And nothing 
that has yet been discovered goes against the contemporaneity of 
those three , so that the tradition, when corrected as regards the 
date of Vikramaditya, agrees with everything that is known and 
seems highly probable It may incidentally be observed here 
that Subandhu appears thus to have lived after Vikramaditya and 
before Bana, that is between 550 and 650 a c And this is m 
keeping with his regretful mode of expression noticed above , and 
both together lend strong support to another tradition that he 
was the son of a sister of Vararuci, one of the nine gems of 
Vikramaditya’ s Court But the chief use of a tradition is to 
confirm, corroborate, and strengthen other evidence , and it should 
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not lie put in the place of such evidence. This will be illus- 
trated further on 

I will now proceed to give instances of our method from 
philology and point out the errors due to superficial analogies. 
People seem to think that mere external similarity between a 
word in one language and another in another language is enough 
to enable us to decide that the two are one and the same word. 
Thus I have heard the w ord Dutch, ( Germ ) Dcutsch, traced to 
the Sanskrit word Dailya, which means “a demon’ or c an enemy 
of the gods’, Taittuiya identified with Tartar, Caspian with 
Kaiyapa, and Chitpavan or Chiptc with Copt or Gypt. It is 
melancholy to see such etymologies and a great many others of 
the same nature put forth without the slightest evidence, and 
against all the rules of philological comparison Now there are 
languages which bear a close affinity to eaeh other, and there are 
others which do not Words in a language belonging to the 
former group observe certain laws in assuming the forms which 
they possess in another belonging to the same group Thus the 
High German in which we have the word Deut, sch being an 
adjectival termination, is related to Sanskrit But Sanskrit 
consonantal sounds assume certain forms in German And there 
is a law with reference to that point known by the name of 
Grimm’s law The German d corresponds to th m the Gothic, 
with which also low German or Anglo-saxon, i e , the modern 
English agrees, and to t in Sanskrit Thus German diet is English 
three, and Sanskrit fir , Germ dass, Eng that, Skr frr , Germ du, 
Eng tlxm, Skr rsr in , Germ dttrch, Eng though, Skr frnr^, 
Germ durst, Eng thirst, Skr rpg, i e , cTT &c Similarly, Germ 
t is Eng d and Skr rr,asm the instances, Germ nut, old H G 
mitte, Eng mid, A S mtdde, Skr rritr , Germ tag Eng day, Skr 
some such word as You will thus see that there is a law 
which determines the forms that Sanskrit words should assume 
in German, and that law ought to give to daitya some such from 
as tetidh , so that tve should not allow ourselbes to be deceived by 
the mere similarity of daitya and deut. Besides, from all the 
48 { E. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol I. ] 
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observation that the great founders of comparative philology 
have made, they have come to the conclusion that the affinity 
between the Sanskrit and the European languages dates from 
prehistoric times, it, is due to the fact that the ancestors of us 
all spoke one and the same language before they separated and 
formed disunct nationalities This was long before the time when 
the Vedas were composed Now the word daitya does not occur 
in the Vedas and was formed later How could such a word be 
found in the German, not having existed m the Sanskrit itself a 
long time after the Aryan separation ? There are, indeed, instances 
in historical times of independent Aryan communities having 
again beenjbrought into connection with each other and exchanged 
a few later words Thus our astronomical works, and especially 
those of Varahamihira, contain several Greek terms, as will be 
hereafter noticed If we suppose the word daitya to have been 
communicated to the Germans by us in historic times, is there 
any record anywhere of our having gone into the forests of 
Germany and established a kingdom there, as we have of the 
Bactrian Greeks having established one in the Panjab ? And are 
there more such instances ? None has been pointed out The 
other etymologies must also bo similarly condemned Are we 
to suppose that the students of the Taittirija recension of the 
\ajurveda came from Tartar), and our Chitpavan Brahmans from 
Egypt, and that these foreigners were admitted into our exclusive 
Hindu community and assigned the highest place ? Is there a 
tittle of evidence to show that ? The Jews came to our country 
in eciy early times, and the Parsis later , but have they become 
incorporated with our community, taken our Gotras, and become 
students of our Vedas 5 

There arc many instances of false and unscientific Marathi 
ct)mologies in our books Unless you resort to comparison and 
historic observation and discover laws which explain the particular 
case hclore \ou, )our et)molog\ must be empiric Thus our 
nrJirarv root tp? ‘ to sn’ has lx.cn traced to Skr tp^/to dwell 
Of ccur.c n and tr constant!) interi.lir.nge places in cur languages 
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and there is no difficulty on that point The sense, however, of 
trr^is not appropriate , hut even that is no great objection. Still, 
if we have recourse to observation and comparison, w'e shall find 
that this ct) mologt is wrong, sbet lias another form ifa, and 
since the tendency of languages is always to drop an element and 
not add, enff is an older form of the root , and that it is a form of 
that same root and not an independent root is shown by such 
contractions as ‘a she-buffalo’ for srtt ‘as’ for Irtt, ?WT 
‘so’ for tfcrr See Again, the analog) of the cognate languages 
also shows that %pr is the real form of the root, for the Gujarati 
has grr, and the Hindi arr, though is more* common. Now' 
Marathi, Hindi and Gujarati have descended from the old Prakrits, 
and tt m the first two and tr in the last is a combination of the 
vowels 2 T and z, brought together by the dropping away of 
unimtial consonants, which forms a characteristic of the Prakrits, 
as w-jll be seen from the following instances — 

Skr. ‘a certain tree’, Pr tgsg 1 M. H P. G 

— gprhtg f a bullock’, — g^- 

— ‘like that’, — eTTf^r, Ap f^tT — 

— rmMt ‘a she-bufialo’, — M ^r,HP% — 5^r 

— g ft l ‘a sister’, — M dial tftg, H tfo — gg 

So that ggr or ^-g- must be gg-g- m Prakrit or g^g, since g 
and g are always interchangeable Now, we know that Skr 
gvn fos r w'hich means c to sit’ appears in the Prakrit in the form of 
g gg g, g being changed to g as a general rule of which there are 
many instances, and g being dropped as in vzz forgf^*, for ^rfg- 
&c Then the initial vowel g is dropped since it is unaccented, 
as it is in the following cases * — 

Skr stwgrt ‘inside', H g?gg, M fogg 

— zxvjg ‘a water-w'heel’, H M 

3 Here and in the following pages M = Marathi, H = Rindi, Ap = Apa- 
bhrath^a, G = Gujerati, P = Panjabi, 8 =8indhi, B = Bengali, and 
O =Oriyn 
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sir stwrSTJT 'to be soaked’, H. M fantfr, G fvpHf 

— gy-e ' d 'collected’, H g^rr 

— 'a teacher, ‘a priest*, M yregT, P <TTVT 

— OTft 'above’, M gr 

Here then, there is an analogy at every step, and the M grr 
is thus derived from the Skr. gqfgsi 


Another instance of the necessity of a close observation and 
comparison of facts is afforded by the derivation of masculine 
nouns ending m air m Marathi and Hindi. It is supposed that 
the sir of these is a remnant of the sir of masculine nouns m 
Prakrit, such as ?Plt &c But the question is, by what rules 
of transformation does become sit, and why is it that a great 
man} - nouns such as gTH 'hand’, qur 'feet,’ tf-pr ‘ear’, and others are 
v. ithout it ? Besides, in such a language as the Sindln, those 
nouns which end in si in Hindi and Marathi end in short g - , 
v hile those ending in air ha\ e air for their final , as ryg, tf^r for 
IPVTj THi &c and fffgT ‘a horse,’ for fftn, narf 'a bed-stead’ for 
ht^t, nut head, top fornTUT&c The correct waj* of finding 
the origin of these forms in an appears to me to be the following - 


In modern aernacular pronunciation there is a lav of accen- 
tuation which has produced important results The penultimate 
sj liable of a word is in all our dialects pronounced with 
a stress the tcndenct of which is to lengthen tint s> liable 
and drop the final \owcl, and in most of them this 
tendency has worked itscli out The preceding sow el, 
hov e\er, is not alwais written Ion-, but still the long 
or at least the emphasized pronunciation does exist Thus mu 
Mnue’ ,s pronounced be us as nnr ,n M , ^ m H ^ . a flowV 
^ r^as^Cbaal), ^ >d of ^ as ^ 
( madaan ) &c In these .ounces though we write the penulti- 
ma.c emels io-, ,t ,s realk long The final , or - of Sanskrit 
O'ore.cmK imported into the languages hate bcui dropped 
m irtuc o. this bu of accentuation Thus — 
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M H G ‘method’, ‘mode’, Skr. q^ffrT 
M H G P Jiti ‘condition’, Skr rrfcF 
M G fqqrT, H P ‘ftqpr’, ‘misery’, Skr foqfrT 
M H P G. B iftcT ‘manner’, Skr ftfrT. 

M H G P. B wiT, ‘species’, ‘caste’, Skr 371# 

M H H G P ‘fame’, Skr 
M H P G tw ‘a heap’, Skr 
M H. P G rfor ‘mortality’, Skr fftfcT 
M G gpST, H P ‘a thing’, Skr gp=jj 
H. P. qarvar ‘a good man’, Skr ^75 
M G H P rur ‘honey’, Skr wg 

Not only does this law characterise the vernacular speech of 
the day, but it must have been m operation for centuries, since 
the old Prakrit words, which like the above have not recently 
been imported but have descended to the modern languages from 
the spoken dialects of ancient times, have also been similarly 
changed Thus — 

M B ^,H G B ^,P gqqq, O. ^ ‘hunger’, Pr gpw, 
Skr ggw 

M H P G sftvr, B O t%*t, S f$nr, ‘tongue’, Pr ftrsirr, Skr 

fcgT 

H P %*T, M G sm, S ‘a bed’, Pr Skr srarr 

M tffc, H G vfnq, p or B O fk, ‘alms’, Pr 
fawr, Skr raw 

M rftw H. P ?ffc, S i?nr, ‘sleep’, Pr ftw, Skr fq^r 
M H G P 51 -, B O sp-, ‘trunk of an 
elephant’, Pr Wvr gr, Skr yugr 

M G cfTS - , H 375-, ‘a jaw’, ‘a gnnder’, Pr ?tzt, Skr 

H. S m B ^ or ^rra, O Ttra, ‘wish’, ‘longing’, Pr ^t‘ 
Skr. 
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M G H S tjfe, B O P dust, Pr ijj%> 
Skr 

M ^uTortfrr, H Iftr, trf%H G ftn, B gtn, ‘sister , 

Pr Skr Hlftfft 

M ^r, H %, G 3 Nr, P Srs or ^r» ‘ a she-buffalo’, Pr Hfetf » 
Skr. 

H P G M **r, ‘a side of the abdomen’, Pr 
Skr pjft 

M rrcm, H HfH, ‘a fellow wife’, Pr HWI, Skr HH# 

M njrm, H ^TH, ‘a mine’, Pr tgftrr, Skr tifir 
H ^rra, P TO M G ‘motner-in-law’, Pr m%L> S ^ r 

M G cfcr, P fossr, ‘lightning 1 , Pr f§nJ3T, Skr fir 3. 

M 3th, H a^g- or ^r, P ^srs, Pr Skr. 

H G 3th<t, P 3ERg-, B O smlf, ‘the eye’, Pr 3T%g, Skr , 3^T 

M G B O 5T? - , H fre', ^ or ?^f, P 5|or P f 
Skr 

In this manner the final 3TT, £, f, a and 37 of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit nouns have, m almost all cases, been dropped in the verna- 
culars or changed to a silent st Final art is similarly treated Even 
in the Apabhramsa period this rule of accentuation must have 
prc\ ailed, since the ending vowels are similarly shortened in a 
good many cases The Prakrit aft of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to 3- in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped, The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 3 T> 
such as cth or gro ‘ hand ’, tth ‘ ear ’, ‘ tooth ’, utr ‘ hold ’, 

TIT ‘ tlie Bam an tree’ When the final vowel is preceded by 

another, and not b\ a consonant as in these words and the 
others given m tlie aho\e lists, that oilier vowel, being accented 
b\ our rule, shows a tendency to become long, and the original 
final being dropped, the leCented vow el becomes final Thus — 
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mt%r*r ‘.i purl, Pi ntfa:?, M j^fr, G P. 11 Wrft. 

s hr cn^TiqTT ‘water, Pr qrioni, M G. qmfr, 11 <trt 

M.r. trf<m 'a ilowmng hu*h’, Pr. ^ican, M 11 G gift ortgi 

Skr mfVin ‘a marc’ Pr. mfeatr, M G. 11 P ijPjt 

^hr ntferr ‘a garment’, Pr TnfenT, M G H rrr^ 

Sl.r tp%Ti ‘earth’, Pr mV-tr, mptr or mfgan, M weft, H 

ttft See 

Shr afer ‘a seller of oil’, Pr and Ap &%arHr, M fftft 

Shr. aife ‘.a barber’, Pr arnr^f or ??rrf^r, Ap. aiflra:, M 

H atr 

Shr ff serr *n scorpion’, Pr fetjatt, Ap f bstj ' 3 , M fir^r, H 
P fg^r, S ttrrjr, B O rrrn 

Shr. ittt ‘.a louse', Pr arrr, II P G 3j, M ^ 

Shr »afen ‘an cnclosrc’, Pi aiflraTT or tnfsatr, M G H 

^n€r, B arr?T 

Shr sftfen * .a roll of betel leaf, fvc ’, Pr sfifiaarT, M G 
H tftfr. 

Shr. afar ‘life’, Pr Ap afte, H aft 

Shr a i n-ai T ‘blood’, Pr mfat, G at^, H P 
Shr sT gr^gr ‘a leech’, Pr atc^srr, M G sto^r 
Shr qa^Rr ‘sand’, Pr qrfjstt, M G trr?s, H qTgr 

Thus then, the Sanshnt and Prahrit penultimate vowels 
become final in the vernaculars and, being originally accented 
in consequence of the law we have been considering, retain that 
accent m most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penulti- 
mate happens to be ar it is lengthened to an, as in 

Skr gfdiK *a horse’, Pr Ap M H P B O 

Skr tnr? ‘mercury’, Pr qHarf, Ap qargr, M H P B O tttt 

Skr atro^PP ‘a kind of myrobalan’, Pr Ap atre ss 1 , 

M. arr^T, H P B arf^T or arra^T 
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Skr autua? ; ‘hog-plum myrobalan 5 , Pr Ap. «H3T _ 

stj, M grrarsTa H 

Skr ‘beleric myrobalan 5 , Pr g|^t, Ap M 

^rr, H P =n^r 

Skr. ‘a volume 5 , Pr TtPqarf, Ap H P vPtfT 

Skr cRnsgj ‘a tborn’i Pr tfcoj'St, Ap gjur?, M H B 

Skr JTtecj; ‘a ball 5 , Pr Ap Cltfi, M P JTtOTj H B. 

Skr ‘brother-in-law 5 , Pr HT33Tr, Ap M H HTOT, 

H m&x 

Skr afbHE ‘a lamp 5 , Pr ^fasrV, Ap ^j, M fk^T, P sftaTj H 
B. fkm 

Skr irettp ‘a bedstead 5 , Pr rpatst, Ap Tratj, M in^T- 

Skr ‘bead,, Pr rr?cpr, M (Goan Mai and Chit ) wrOT > 

bj a change of gender, Pr Ap M H B JTTUl> 

P HTUT 

Skr i f t-e h , ‘a w ristlet 5 , Pr M ( Goan Mai and Chit ) 

’■i-4 1 

Skr >ft r£TL; ‘a worm 5 , Pr q= £ f^3rt, Ap M ftp^T, H P • 

ufrp, B nfteT 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the 
penultimate at is accented, it does not become sg, even though 
pronounced long, as observed before How is it then that it 
becomes str here ? In modern times several new modes of 
pronunciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in hand, to 
lengthen t* into an was the old process And often when the 
old processes have disappeared from what is considered as the 
standard torm of a language, the\ are found preserved m some 
dialect of that language Thus, while in the standard Marathi 
the penultimate ■* is simple pronounced long, u becomes m 
the Goanese and Malvam dialects 
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Thus : — 


St. M 

Mai. Goan. 

TTHSS * a garment’. 

TTHTo?- 

tpnrg - f cloth 

WTT? 

‘ hereditary property’. 


STrFT ‘ careful preservation 


‘a garment’ 

fitfnr- 

* a rock ’. 

ijrsr'T- 


In this manner, then, the penultimate sr became arr in con- 
sequence of the accent and, the final vowel being dropped, itself 
became the final, and has preserved its accent Thus the nouns 
ending in arr in Marathi and Hindi are derived from Sanskrit nouns 
with the penultimate and final syllables ending m at The conso- 
nant of the final syllable is dropped m the Prakrits, and the vowel 
3T is together with the nominative termination changed to # This 
atTj being unaccented, is first shortened to g- m the Apabhramsa 
dialect, and afterwards entirely dropped , w hilc the accented at of 
the penultimate syllable is lengthened to str and becomes the final. 
In most cases the final syllable is applied in Sanskrit to modify 
the original sense in some way. Instances of those nouns which 
are seen to have gt as the ending syllable in Sanskrit have been 
given above, together with their Marathi and Hindi forms m arr 
And in those cases in which the Sanskrit forms of other Marathi 
and Hindi words in 3*r are not seen with a final it must have 
been applied to them in the spokeen language, since Panini gives 
a very general rule as to the addition of g? to all nouns, and we 
actually find its remnant sr in a great many words, including past 
and present participles in the Prakrits I have spent so much 
time on this instance m order to give you an idea of the extent 
to which it is sometimes necessary to make close observation, 
discover analogies, and trace the operation of laws, to enable us 
to arrive at correct etymologies A mere hap-hazard assertion 
without any proof is unscientific and will not do in philology 
any more than in other subjects 

49 l B. G Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL L ] 
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In connection with this matter of insufficient or superficial 
analogies, I may mention that those who are engaged m the 
studies I have been speaking about are peculiarly open to their 
influence, especially when they lead to or support a theory which 
is striking Thus, the RamSyana is supposed by some to 
represent the stuggles between the Brahmanas of India and the 
Buddhists of Ceylon , that the Raksasas that disturb the rites of 
the Brahmapas m the Dandakaranya are Buddhists , that the red 
clothes worn by the priests at the magic rites of Indrajit are the 
brown garments of Buddhist mendicants &c Again, Sita’s 
ravishmemt is the same incident as the ravishment of Helen, and 
Siva’s bow which Rama bent is the bow of Ulysses Therefore, 
Valmiki must have been influenced by Homeric ideas, and the 
poem written after the Hindus came in contact with the Greeks. 
1 cannot stop to give you a detailed account of this controversy , 
but will observe that if such analogies are to be used as arguments 
in favour of a certain theory, an antiquarian in the re- 
mote future may declare that the Maratha Hindus had no 


family names before the British conquered India , but that 
they learned to use them, having seen the British doing 
so Hence some of their family names are but mere tanslations 
ol British names, thus Gore or Dlnvale is a translation of White, 
Kale, of Black Landge, of Wolf, Kolhe of Fox , Parvate or Don- 
gre, of Hill , Bam, of Wells , Gole, of Ball , Ghate of Bell, &c 
But as vc now know that we had these names before we heard 
of the British, the theory eannot be advocated at the present day 
nd to my mind the analogies about the ravishment of the wife 
of another and the bending ol a heavy bow are more n aural and 
less due ,o ,mcrco mm un,c,,,o„ th ,n ,l„ s c | ose correspondence 

Zttr* , ' "? " W<km ' s -ommon ,n an 

c r j condn on olsoccy rhao f or 0 „ c po „ Lrfu | mJn l0 altc 

„ ,,on'o y 1 ' ,n0t '" r? Evt " a h ^'y ™l, Z ed 

dt ,s " ot uncomm °"' 

applies to a hcavj bow And Z'lTT T, ’ c s " nL rcm " rk 

state of societv pictured in the 
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R5m3yana is very archaic , the whole Maratha country was a forest 
infested by Raksasas or savages, the ancestors of our Bhils and 
Gonds , and the gentler races of the South were so uncultivated 
that they were compared to monkeys Valmiki does not mention 
a single Maratha town, while in the Mahabharata the names of 
Karhad and Supara occur. He has heard a few names of places 
in Southern India, but does not seem to be familiar with the 
geography of the country , while, m the third and second centuries 
before the Christian era, the Aryas became more familiar with 
the South, as we see from the inscriptions of Asoka, Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya, and Buddhistic tradition And to this must be added 
the weight of the tradition which represents Valmiki as the first 
or earliest poet of the non-Vedic Sanskrit Similarly resemblances 
have been traced between the ideas expressed in the Bhagavadgita 
and those expressed in the New Testament, and a Christian 
influence detected in that work. But a good many of these 
resemblences are more apparent than real, the whole tone and 
manner of the Gita are different from those of the New Testament, 
and most of the notions suspected to be borrowed from the Bible 
are found expressed m the Upamsads and such older works, as has 
been shown by the late Dr Muir Scholars seem sometimes, 
when they have to advocate a theory, to forget our common hu- 
manity to which a great deal that is common m our notions 
must be attributed. 

On the other hand, when the evidence is irrefragable it is 
unscholarhke to deny foreign influence For instance, the Indian 
astronomical works written dunng the first five centuries contain 
several Greek terms The names of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac are translations of the Greek names , and the original Greek 
names even are given by Varahamihira in the following Arya 
quoted by Bhau Daji — 

Where we have Kriya i e Knos, Tavuru t e Tauros, Jituma 
n e. Didymos, Leya i. e Leon, Parthona i c Parthenos, Juba 
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i c Zygon, Kaurpya i e Scorpios, Taukshika i. e Toxotes, Ako- 
kero i c Aigokeros, Hrdroga i c Hydrochoos, Itthasi i c. 
Ichthy's Some of the other terms are Hell ‘ the stm ’ u c- 
Helios, Kona i e Kronos, Kendra t e Kentron, Jamitra J t 
Diametron See Altogether there are 36 such terms These 
are not Sanskrit words , and to endeavour to give them an un- 
natural Sanskrit etymology is vain and unscholarlike We have 
the clearest evidence of the close connection between Hindus and 
Greeks from about the third century before Christ to the first after 
Christ, in the inscriptions of Asoka and others, in coins which 
bear the names of Bactnan Greek monarchs, in Greek as w ell as 
Indian characters, and in Buddhistic literature Garga as quoted 
by Varahanuhira says — “The Yavanas are Mlecchas among 
whom this Sastra (1 c astronomy and astrology ) is well known , 
they even are worshipped like Rsis The Greeks were at that 
time called Yavanas , for in an inscription of Asoka, Antiochus 
king of Syria is called a Yonaraja So also Milinda who reigned 
at Sakala m the Panjab and who has been identified with the 
Bactro-Greek monarch Menandros is called a Yona king in Pah 
books The Hindus had their o\\ n astronomy before they came 
in contact with the Greeks , but they borrow ed from the latter 
what was necessary for their own further progress Prof Weber 
thus expresses himself on the point — “ Although most of these 
names denote astrological relations, still, on the other hand, in 
the dmsion of the heaxens into Zodiacal signs, decam, and 
degrees, the\ comprise all that the Hindus lacked, and that was 
ne^essan to enable them to cultnate astronomx m a scientific 
spnnt And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account, rcctifxing, m the first place, the order 
ot their lunar astensms, which was no longer in accordance with 
reahtv, so that the two which came last m the old order occupy 
the two first places m the new , and exen, ,t xvould seem, 
in some points independently adxancing astronomical science 
lurdier than the Greeks themselxes did.” 
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I will now give a specific instance to show how previous 
history enables us to understnd the nature of a thing, though 
what I have hitherto said m connection with other points contains 
a good deal calculated to illustrate this also At present we use 
an era which is called S.llivahana Saka , and ordinarrly we under- 
stand the word Saha in the sence of ‘an era/ and believe that the 
era was founded by a king of the name of Sahvdhana But the 
word Saha has not the sense of an era in the Sanskrit language , 
and the expression Sahvilhana Saha has been in use for about three 
or four hundred years only Before that, and even in some 
boohs of the subsequent period, the expression used is Sakakala. 
Variihanuhira calls it Sahendrahala or Sakabhupakala, 1 e. the era 
of the Saka king. In an inscription dated 500 Saka, it is called 
the era of the coronation of the Saka king , and in another dated 
556 Saha, the era of Saka kings In all old copperplate grants 
the expression used is Sahanppakala or Sakakala 1 e the era of the 
Saha king or Saha Thus, then, this is an era founded by a great 
king of the Saha or Scythian race And that India was exposed 
to the inroads of the Scythians and that they established a king- 
dom m the country, is proved by many an inscription and com 
There was a dynasty of kings who called themselves Satraps and 
ruled over Ujjayini, Kathiawar, and Gujarat In the beginning 
at least they were in all likelihood the viceroys of the Saka kings 

Salivahana or Satavahana was the name of a royal family 
which ruled over Daksinapatha or Southern India. The prin- 
cipal branch reigned at Dhanakataka in Telmgaua, and the 
younger princes of the family, or a subordinate branch, ruled 
over Paithana. The Satavahanas came in contact with the 
conquering Sahas, who established their power also over a part of 
the country ruled over by the Satavahanas But after a short 
interval of time, one of the princes of this family succeeded in 
driving away the foreigners and regaining the lost provinces 
The Sakas and the Satavahanas were by these events associated 
together in the popular memory , and it must have been on this 
account that the names of the two famihes came to be connected * 
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in after times with the era, which thereafter was called the 
Sahvahana Saha More information, however, is wanted to 
enable us to understand satisfactorily how the name Sahvahana 
came to be connected with the era , but at present we do not 
possess it 

Thus, then, the great lesson we have to learn is that if we 
wish to know and understand the truth about a point, whether 
in science or practical life, we should seek analogies, find out, if 
we can, the history, and criticise, not foolishly and ignorantly 
as we often do, but according to well defined and rational 
principles 

And now, gentlemen, and my Hindu friends in particular, a 
word as to my object in taking up this subject for to-night’s 
discourse It is no use ignoring the fact that Europe is far ahead 
of us in all that constitutes civilization And knowledge is one of 
the elements of civilization Experimental sciences and the 
sciences that depend on the critical, comparative, and historical 
method have made very great progress in Europe, and what 
deserves our earnest attention is that thee are every day making 
further and further progress The Europeans have derived much 
greater advantage from our connection w ith them than we have 
from their connection with us They have turned to account 
their acquaintance xx ith the sacred language of our country, and 
have added the sciences of comparative philology and comparative 
m\ thologa to their existing store of knowledge The old principle 
of the classification ot races has been given up, and a new one 
based on the affimtj of languages adopted Civilized mankind 
has in the first place been divided into three races, -the Aryan, 
the Semitic, and the Turanian The first has again been subdivided 
into the Hindus, the Hellenes, the Italians, the Slavs and 
Lithuanians, the Kelts, the Teutons including the Scandinavians 
and the Germans, e\c So strangle and unnersally has the fact 
affinite of language points to a community of descent and 
consequent!) to a common national, n been grasped ,n Europe 
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that “ to it,” as Sir Sumner Maine remarks, ff we owe, at all events 
in part, the vast development of German nationality , and we cer- 
tainly owe to it the pretensions of the Russian Empire to at least 
a presidency over all the Slavonic communities ” — So that, it may 
be remarked by the way, the many wars that have been fought 
in Europe since 1S55, and are likely to be fought during the next 
twenty years, have or will have for one of their causes the discovery 
of Sanskrit. Though in itself this is by no means a very gratifying 
result, still I allude to it simply to show how deeply the Europeans 
have been influenced by the new ideas. Similarly, I think the 
' liberality that is now observable in the religious thought of 
Europe is due to the study of Sanskrit and Pah literature All 
this will show the activity of the European intellect, and convince 
us that the principle of progress is very strong in their civilization 
But what advantages have we derived from them ? A great deal 
of what they have got from us has but very indirectly been 
given to them by us , while they have placed before us a whole 
civilization, which undoubtedly is far superior to ours m a great 
many points. The impulse to be communicated to us by it ought 
to be a hundred-fold stronger than that which we have commu- 
nicated to them Just as they have used the critical and compara- 
tive faculty with energy and produced the results I have just noted, 
we should use it and direct it not only to find what is true in 
science, but what is good and rational in social and religious insti- 
tutions But have we received the impulse, have we been using the 
faculty? Who can say we have, while our new literature is scanty 
and barren of any original idea and we are still quarreling about 
female education, caste, and religion ? Why should we not move 
on, side by side with Europeans, in the great fields of thought ? 
Why should discoveries be made in France, Germany and England, 
and not in India ? If you say that in most of the branches there 
are facilities in Europe for making fresh additions to the existing 
stock of knowledge, while we have none in India, surely no costly 
laboratories are required to enable us to study the ancient 
literature of our country and its architectural remains and inscnp- 
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tions, and to throw light on its politncal and literary history 
and its philology This is a field in which we may suc- 
cessfully compete with Europeans, and in which we enjoy 
certain peculiar advantages But these advantages can he 
turned to account only if we follow their critical, com- 
parauve, and historical method. My object, therefore, has been 
to call your attention to the nature and requisites of this method, 
in order that by its successful application to the branch of study 
I am speaking of, we may take our legitimate place among the 
invesugators of the polmcal, literary, and religious history of our 
country, "and not allow the Germans, the French, and the English 
to monopolize the field And here I feel myself m duty bound, 
even at the risk of displeasing some of you, to make a passing 
allusion to’the most uncritical spirit that has come over us of 
praising ourselves and our ancestors indiscriminately, seeing nothing 
but good in our institutions and in our ancient literature, asserting 
that the ancient Hindus had made very great progress in all the 
sciences, physical, moral, and social, and the arts, — greater even 
by far than Europe has made hitherto — and denying even the most 
obvious deficiencies in our literature, such as the absence of 
satisfactory historical records, and our most obvious defects As 
long as this spirit exists in us, we can never hope to be able to 
throw light on our ancient history, and] on the excellencies and 
defects ot our race, and ne\er hope to rise While, if we shake 
ourselves free of such a bias, and critically and impartially examine 
our old records and institutions, vve shall do eery great serwee to 
our country , we soall be able to check the conclusions of some 
European scholars w ho are swayed by an opposite bias , and at 
the same time that be a clear perception of out great national 
defects we prepare the ground for healthy progress in the future, 
we shall, 1 promise \ou, find a great deal in the past of which we 
maj honesilv be proud 

But an honest and discerning pndc in the achievements of 
our ancestors entails a heaw responsibility and duty We should 
render ourselves the worth} sons of the fathers whom we respect 
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A son that is no better than the father or is worse certainly dis- 
honours him Have we then not been dishonoring our ancestors, 
of whom we profess to be so proud, by going backwards and 
thus becoming worse than they, or, at the best, standing where 
they left us ? For, if you examine your history you will find 
that your philology is where Papim and Katyayana left it, and 
your philosophy and literature where Kapila, Kanada, Gotama, 
Valmfki, Vyasa and others left them , and your social institutions 
are actually far more irrational than theirs were in the very olden 
age Let us therefore do honour to them by showing that we 
have their capacities and can use our rare opportunities Wp 
have just seen how fifteen hundred years ago, the Hindus 
availed themselves of the astronomical knowledge of the Greeks , 
they ‘worshipped’ the Greek astronomers, in the words of Garga, 

£ as Rsis’, and finally, according to Prof Weber, who is by no 
means fond of praising us, advanced astronomical science further 
than they did Let us act likewise, and, sitting at the feet of the 
English, French, and German Rsis, imbibe the knowledge that 
they have to give, and at least keep pace with them, if not go 
beyond them Let us learn, let us reform If we do not do so, 
fifteen centuries hence, the antiquarian of the period will, unlike 
Weber, say, <c the English placed before the Indian Aryas the 
highest civilization which Europe had reached by the end of the 
nineteenth century , but in the hot plains of India, the Indian 
Aryas had grown so degenerate, that it produced no influence 
whatever on them, and their degeneracy deepening, they even- 
tually became hewers of wood and drawers of water, or were 
swept off the face of the earth by the inexorable law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest ” 


SO [R G Bhandarkar’s Work*, Vol I. J 
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LITERATURE AND INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 


t From the Sanskrit Research, Bangalore, 1915, Vol 1, pp 51ff. being 
a lecture originally delivered under the auspioes of the Free Churoa 
College Literary Sooiety of Bombay in 1905 ] 

It gives me very great pleasure to find that a school of criti- 
cal scholarship is growing up amongst us The young men 
who were sent to Europe and America by Government to work 
under European and American scholars for wo or three years, 
or who went there on their own account, have been endeavour 
ing, with the assistance of an energetic toung gentleman, who 
is both a scholar of the old and new school, to organise, m con- 
nection with an institute at Bangalore, a senes of lectures on 
subjects connected with Sanskrit literature and Indian Archaeo- 
logy , treated on the principles, accepted and approved by cntical 
enquirers, and also to issue a periodical magazine 

In 1 888, just 27 years ago, I delivered a lecture on “the 
critical, comparative and historical method of inquiry ” in con- 
nection with the Free Church Literary Society, Bombay, and 
published it in the form of a pamphlet 1 It does not appear to 
have attracted the notice of our Sanskrit students, and there has 
been ven little work done by Indians in the field of critical re- 
search I therefore call the attention of students again to the 
lecture Seventeen years later, 1 e , about ten years ago, I 
delivered another lecture in the same institution Therein I sug- 
gested or pointed out fresh fields for research in the various 
branches of Sanskrit literature and Indian antiquities This 
lecture has remained unpublished to this day, and I deem the 
present one to be a fit occasion, when we hate so mam young 
men prepared to work in connection with original research, to 

1 Printed in tbi« Volume ante, pp 362 ff 
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plained differently m different places and the same verse , is 
interpreted differently m different Vedas Sayana, therefore, 
had no traditional interpretation of the Veda to guide him 
Some European scholars, headed by Roth, therefore set him 
aside entirely and, regarding the Rgveda as an Indo-Geitnamc 
v.ork, i. e , a work containing the thoughts of the early ancestors 
of the whole stock rather than a work belonging to the Indian 
branch of the race, interpret it by means of etymology, grammar, 
comparison of all the passages in which a word occurs and by 
one’s own idea of what is appropriate m the case of primitive 
thought Other scholars have recently contested the truth of 
this view and laid down that the Rgveda is essentially a Hindu 
work , that though S&v ana interprets the same words and 
passages vn different places in different ways, still cm of the ways 
at least is often found correct and therefore he was in possession 
of some tradition , that the same holds good of Yaska, who, 
though he interprets words by means of etymology, often-times 
mentions the Aitih&sikas ( or knowers of legends ) and Sampra- 
dajavids ( or persons acquainted with the tradition), that the 
Nighanpis, though thej contain but a few’ words and only give 
their general sense, must be considered as based on tradition , 
that there is no vade and impassable cliff between tbe Rgveda 
and the later literature and that therefore all tbe help we can 
deme from this last we must avail ourselves of, that we should 
seek Hindu ideas ( or at least the primitive forms of Hindu 
ideas) in the Rgveda rather than Indo-Germanic ideas The 
necessity of comparing parallel passages and even the aid of etj- 
mologv are not dispensed with bv this school Pischel and 
Geldner arc the scholars v ho have put forth this view, and 
I bJie c it is correct Though there is a breal in the tradition 
and a great mam changes and revolutions took place in later 
times, still we cannot saj that between the Vtdic and later 
Indians th.rc is that difference v nich exists between two entirely 
e .eren ni. oi' I v ill gi.e an instance of persistent conti- 
r ' w a Caracas o r bards in Gujarat and Rajputana narrate 
rc~et the .ernes m which hv e been composed by others, but 
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the link between them is supplied by the drams orally in prose, 
so that if the tradition of the stones is lost and only the verses, 
as having a permanent form impressed on them, are preserved, 
these \crscs become unintelligible without the oral prose link 
supplied by the living bard. Now the practice of telling such 
stones existed in Buddhistic times and in those represented by 
Br.Thmana literature, and there arc hymns in the Rgveda also 
which arc called Akhyitna hymns and which contain verses only 
The connection between them was once orally supplied but has 
now to be guessed to render the verses intelligible. Here then 
we have a continuous literary practice from Vedic times to this 
day And m these dajs we are as anxious about praja (progeny), 
pasu ( cattle or wealth ), and dahsina as the old Vedic bards 
were. The Rgveda has been translated from Roth’s point of 
view by Grassmann and to a certain extent by Ludwig also. 
But if any one of you are disposed to work in this direction, I 
would recommend its being translated in accordance with Pischel 
and Geldner’s idea But rather than undertake such a laborious 
work at once it would be well for you to confine yourself to 
parts or to the elucidation of certain words and expressions by 
means of the processes above mentioned A student of the 
Rgveda will have to read it many times from different points of 
view Even the grammar has not been fully investigated, espe- 
cially the syntax Roth has noticed a curious phenomenon in 
the omission of the termination of a case after some nouns when 
it is used after others in a sentence In the case of the omission 
the termination is to be brought over to the noun from another 
noun after which it is used Thus m vm 1 1 i we have 
HOTT 3 tT 1 e< Thou O Agni, art the protector of the 

law among gods and mortals ” The sense does require our 
understanding ^ as ^5, the g- being brought over from 
So also ott vi 3.7 “The fire roars in trees 

and bushes ”, having 5 supplied to it from a frqx f hi; Simi- 
larly (1 81 x) “We invoke him 

^ Indra ) in fights large and small.” Evidently sp? is here cop- 
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trasted with ngcg and should therefore be Several more 

such cases have been adduced by Roth 

The text of Rgveda, there is reason to suppose, is not quite 
the same as it was originally Some Suktas and Rks are found 
in the other Vedas, and there the readings in some cases are 
different What the original readings were will have to be 
determined, if at all possible, by comparing the variation and 
taking a good many other facts into consideration The way 
has been shown by Oldenberg, and it is quite open to any of us 
to follow it 

Another question that will have to be considered is whether 
the sacrificial ritual that prevaded m the times of the Rgveda 
was as elaborate as that detailed m the Brahmanas , and if not, 
to determine its nature and compare it with that which came in 
later The supposition that the Brahmana ritual was elaborated 
in later times is supported by the fact that the Mantras used in 
some of the ceremonies are not to be tound in the same place 
in the Samhita, 1 e , are chosen from different parts of it, and 
the principle laid down in the Aitareya Brahmana is that that Rk 
should be used which has some reference to the ceremony that 
is performed So then here we find the practice of attaching Ri- 
verses to every new ceremony to confer sanctity on it in its 
initial stage In latet times the connection between the Rk used 
and the ceremone did not go be)ond the sameness of sound, 
howsoever entirely different and inapplicable the sense of the 
\crsc was 

There are sea oral questions to be considered in connection 
with the Upanisads As to the text, the following facts should 
be borne in mind Sometimes the same verse occurs in more 
Upanisads than one, sometimes a whole passage or store found 
m one is repeated in another, and sometimes in the same 
tpamsad These phenomena appear in an exaggerated form in 
the Mahtblnrata A number of aerses in the same are to be 
t<u,nd m the Manusamhirt and certain stones or discourses 
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occurring in one bonk arc icpeited in another (or the same), 
sometimes in an txpamkd form, flic occurrence of the suite 
\crsc or serstsm dificrcnt works 1 base in other place accounted 
for b\ the thcors that since writing was m ancient India intro- 
duced at n laa period and was not general!) m use even after 
Us introduction, sersts containing a moral m religious idea were 
composed and handed down orally and, aftci a time, the name 
of the uithor was forgotten 'I hen when books came to 
be composed thc\ were appropriated by different authors 
The same is the ease with regard to long passives containing 
stones or discussions. Thus were, so to s,t\, m a floating con- 
dition, i e. m the mouths of people, and were afterwards 
incorporated in books As to the same discourse ( such as 
that addressed In YtjhasnH.) i to Maitau in the Brhad.lrnny.v 
kopanisid ) being repeated in another part of the work, this 
circumstance is, 1 think, to he accounted for by the supposition 
that the works in winch such repitiuons occur were made up by 
collecting matter from different places '1 he book is really a 
collection, and not one composed bv one and the same author 
Hence different versions of the same discourse, found in different 
quarters, were mcorported m the same book The repeated dis- 
course often-tinies contains additions, omissions or variations of 
reading and thus, though m substance tt agreed with a preceding 
one, it was retained on account of us peculiarities From this 
reasoning as w ell as from the fact that different doctrines are 
sometimes inculcated in the same Upanisad, a would appear that 
these w'orks are generally collections of the observations or dis- 
courses of different R§is 

One thing I would recommend in connection with the 
Upanisads is the study of the growth and development of philo- 
sophic and religious ideas from the philosophic hymns of the 
Rgveda to the Upanisads It should be determined what it was 
that communicated an impetus to the thought of a Rsi ; why it 
was that the Ksatriyas are mentioned as particularly active in 
such speculation , whether one same doctrine is taught in all the 
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Upamsads , whether, if Pantheism is taught, it is of the nature 
that all reality consists of one soul, eternal, pure, and knowing, 
and every thing else is an illusion, or that God by means of self- 
determination assumes the form of the whole external world , 
and whether there are not purely theistic principles If there 
are such, it should be found out what attributes are assigned to 
the supreme soul, what is represented as the relation between it 
and the individual soul, and what is aimed at as the sumvtum 
bonum All other doctrines, if there are any, should be traced 
I have mentioned in a paper I published about five years ago 1 
an allusion to the doctrine that the soul is not a permanent 
substance, and what remains of a man after death is his harwa , — 
a doctrine that in later times was adopted by Buddhism An 
attempt should also be made to trace the influence of the 
Upamsad ideas on the later development of Hindu religion and 
philosophy For the purposes of such an essay as this the 
Upamsads must be interpreted philologically, 1 e , according to 
grammar, usage, context, comparison of parallel passages, and any 
historical information that is available, and not according to the 
commentary of any particular school, though all the existing 
commentaries belonging to the different systems should be read 
in order that the varying interpretations may serve as guides 

We will now tum to Vyakarana or Grammar The know- 
ledge of the Grammar of Sanskrit must have been fully attained 
before the time of Piinini and from the very arrangement of his 
rules Panmi’s object seems to be to reduce the whole to the 
shortest possible compass and give it a systematic form But the 
question is what is the language taught by Panim It is not that 
of the Vedas, since its grammatical peculiarities are specially 
noticed by him, nor of the RamSyana and Mahabbarata, for 
there arc a good man\ forms m them which violate Pamni’s 
rules The later literature was not popular literature and 
the author specially learned Panim’s grammar and wrote in con- 

1 ‘ A Poep into the Early Hl.tory of India," T^Tpp 7 ff 
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formity with it. Some European scholars, and especially the 
American Sanskntist Whitney, have expressed their utter want 
of confidence m the grammarians and consider the language 
taught by them as fanciful or existing only m their imagination 
A love of an artificial system is attributed to Indians generally, 
and if some matters cannot be brought into harmony with a 
preconceived system, they are made to be so Thus, the Suktas 
m the Vedas have each an author mentioned in connection with 
them. In some cases the author’s name is unknown ; but to 
carry out the system thoroughly, a word from the hymns is 
taken out and understood and mentioned as the name of the 
author Whitney, therefore, does not believe in the reality of 
the forms taught by the grammarians unless they are found 
actually used in the language And first about the Dhatupatha 
it is stated that only about 850 roots out of about 1700 
given in it can be traced in the language The rest, therefore, 
are invented by the grammarians Now, as to the lists given by 
Panim they do not afford a fair ground for judging of his 
accuracy For, there is every probability that there are inter- 
polations in them and if there are more roots given in the 
Dhatupatha than are found m the literature the fault may be of 
later writers or readers Still, though not found in the existing 
Sanskrit literature, some roots are found in the Pali stories called 
Jatakas, as has been pointed out by Dr Buhler, and some in our 
present-day Vernaculars No instance of the use of the root 
vjtr to touch has been given in the Petersberg Dictionary , but 
in the form of ^[ht] Hindi and Marathi it does exist in 

our languages Similarly, in the case of foims the change of 
©fr to sxt in the perfect, as in prescribed by the gramma- 

rians, he asserts, is due to “down right unintelligent blundering”, 
because there is nothing here which might be expected to change 
the dental to a cerebral Why not ? There is the same thing 
here as in the case of and which forms Whitney 

gives in his grammar as correct He does not find in the 

literature, but he does not find either , then why condemn 
51 [ B, G. Bhandarkar’* Work*, VoL I. ] 
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the former m such \ lolent terms ? It is only a person who does 
not understand Paniw and is prejudiced against Indian enters 
generally that can use such expressions in speaking of him 
Whitney’s attacks go much further and he even condemns the 
logic of his si stem But the German scholars, the \enerab!e 
Hofrat Dr Bohtlmgk and Dr. Keilhorn’s pupils have defended 
him Nov,-, to be able to say that the grammarians are untrust- 
w orthy because the forms and phrases they teach are not found 
in the existing literature, it is necessary that one should have 
before one 'a vast literature composed of works of all sorts, 
works containing discourses, narrations, and lively com ersations 
But all styles are not fully represented in the existing Sanskrit 
literature. Here, as in the case of roots, our Vernaculars may 


sometimes assist the inquirer in finding out whether the gram- 
marians ha\e taught the language correctly Thus expressions 
like tnfe UT^TTrt Ulirt “ goes again and again,” or -yuNUTfir H 
utnvsft “ I do not think it probable that his honour 

v. ill abuse Han as applicable even to a past time in which he 
is asserted to have abused him, are not found m the old litera- 
ture , but still our Marathi has the phrases, as in an ctt stTHt and 


3 lid UT5T trr tft sfl-di thtt said in reply to one who has 
reported, httu irfNrT ieest It would certainly not do here to 
saj that in teaching these phrases Panim drew on his imagina- 
tion If then some of Pamm’s forms and phrases are not found in 
the existing literature, but his grammar does teach a real language, 
what was that language ? About thirty-se\en years ago I showed, 
m the Preface to my Second Book of Sanskrit, that the several 
past tenses are used m the Aitareja Brahmana exactly m the 
senses attached to them by Pamni Dr Keilhorn’s pupils hate 
earned on the examination further and the conclusion follows 
that the Bhasa or spoken language of which Papmi teaches the 
grammar was aim to that of the Aitarcya and other Brahmanas. 
A question connected with this is whether Sanskrit was eecr 
a spoken language Curious Mews are held with reference to 
this by European scholars, some of whom do not seem to be 
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actuated quite by an impartial spirit. These I have considered' 
in my Seventh Wilson Philological Lecture published in the 
Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, and arrived at the conclusion 
that the Sanskrit was the language of educated people and the 
Prakrit of the lower strata of society, and the area over which the 
former was spoken gradually became narrower and the Prakrits* 
went on developing until they have become the modern Verna- 
culars Dr. Franke has written on the subject and arrived at 
similar results, and recently a paper followed by a debate was 
read at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. No two 
scholars approach the subject from the same point of view, the 
question often becomes confused and it is very difficult some- 
times to apprehend piedsely the difference between two writers 
and speakers Still the whole question is worthy of reconsi- 
deration , and I would recommend to your attention Patanjah’s 
Mahabhasya, which is a great work well worthy of close study. 
The style is pure, sometimes lovely, the argumentation is close 
and subtle, and rt is real pleasure to read and understand the 
book But often it is difficult to apprehend the connection 
between the several sentences The instances given and the 
observations frequently made are full of information, but these 
have already been collected by Weber Still a careful reader 
will glean much more than Weber has done. It is worth the 
while of a critical student to devote close attention to the w ork 

I will now turn to the Mahabharata European scholars 
have but recently begun to study this epic and grapple with the 
innumerable questions connected with it One of the mam 
points is whether the Mahabharata is a Smrti, i e a didactic 
work, or an Epic If the former, the principal object must be 
considered to be to teach morality, the mam story and other 
smaller ones being narrated to illustrate and support the doctrines 
inculcated On this theory the whole book, it is said, will have 
to be considered as having from the beginning existed in the 
form in which we find it to-day But I have already, m going 
ov?r the Upamsads, given a reason why the Mahabharata must 
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be considered as a collection of heterogeneous matter and 
not as one whole Again, southern Mss of the Epic are 
different from those m the North A copy of Asvamedha 
Parvan in Telugu characters was once examined by me , and 1 
found it contained stones and other matter which the Bombay 
edition did not contain Again, Patanjah mentions the names 
of Yudlusfhira, Blnma, Arjuna etc , and the family name 

Pandava, and tells us that the Kurus fought in accordance w ith 
the law, 1 e theirs was a fair fight in which no undue advan- 
tage was taken and that Yudlnsthira and Arjuna were well- 
known Taking these facts into consideration and the circum- 
stance that the name Mahabharata is mentioned by ASvalayana 
and Pamni, 1 arrive at the conclusion that a Mahabharata existed 
in Patahjah’s time Still, under Panrni iv 2 6o, he tells us that 
Yavakrltika is one who reads and knows the Akhyana of Yava- 
krita and Yayatika one who reads or knows the Akhyana of 
Yayati Here these Akhyanas are evidently spoken of as having 
a separate existence But at present we have them in the 
Mahabharata alone And since w e have supposed that a Maha- 
bharata existed in the time of Patanjah, these stories did not 
form parts of it Even if the) did, and the stories existed sepa- 
rately also, the circumstance would show that the Mahabharata 
was made up by collecting matter from different quarters*" — 
Again, the different parts of the Epic are unequal and written 
in different styles I have elsewhere given a reason why I con- 
sider the chapter iu the Anusasamka Parvan in which the 
relations betw ten the Sahas and Havanas on the one band and 
Brahmans on the other are represented to have been written 
after those races had lost their predominance in the country 
i e about the end of the fourth centur) I n the epic itself it is 

represented as lmmg been edited at different times, the editions 

differing from each other ,n extent Trom all these reasons 
u appears that even in the beginning, when the first shape was 
given to it, it was a work of the nature of a collection like the 

Lpnmsads, but unlike these, additions were made to it later 
from tunc to time 
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But a didactic character it seems in some way to have borne 
from the beginning. Patanjah, as already noticed, reports the 
tradition which exists at the present day that the Kurus fought 
in conformity vi ith the law ( Dharma ), 1. e the moral law. If 
the war was so regarded, the idea of making it serve a moral 
purpose must have existed in very early times , and if it did, it 
is easy to understand how the Epic should attract material of a 
didactic nature from different quarters. It is by no means 
necessary to suppose that the existence of that idea must neces- 
sarily have led to the Epic being at once cast into the form in 
which it now exists The idea was there and it served as an at- 
tracting centre. The Mahabharata, as I have elsewhere stated, is 
mentioned m inscriptions dated a d. 492-3 and 495-6, and as 
a Satasahasri or composed of a lakh of slokas as it now is in one 
of the year a d 532-3. The BhagavadgM formed an episode 
of the work in the time of Bana, 1. e. middle of the seventh 
century, and the NarSyaniya which we have at the end of the 
Slntiparvan, in the time of SamkarScarya 111 the beginning of the 
ninth century Looking to the fact that what we at present 
consider the regular metres mostly prevail in the Mahabharata 
and to the frequency with which the irregular ones occur m the 
Upanisads, the work must be supposed to have been composed 
after them and about the same time as the metrical works in 
Pah, 1 e about the fourth century before Christ. 

These questions of the nature, composition and state of the 
Mahabharata deserve your attention But the Mahabharata is a 
mine of information about the literature and philosophy, aims 
and ideals, manners and customs, and social and moral condition 
of the periods to which its different parts refer It deserves 
study from this point of view, and as it is a huge work certain 
points or portions only might engage the attention of one 
scholar. Before however setting to work one must read what 
the European and American scholars have written about it. We 
have in German the volumes published by A. Holtzmann, 
Father Dahlman, and Jacobi, and m English that published by 
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Professor Hopkins as also an article on the “ ruling caste” in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 


The Ramayana also deserves our attention Mss of the 
poem differ w idely from each other One often-times contains 

verses and passages which are paraphrases of the corresponding 
ones in another. A chapter m one is sometimes longer than 
that which answers to it m another, or has a portion of the test 
in the later incorporated m it. This has been accounted for by 
the supposition that the poem was learnt by heart by rhapsodists, 
v, ho went from place to place and recited it for the delectation 
of their hearers, and when it was committed to writing by 
different persons from the mouths of different rhapsodists, the 
Mss came to be in the condition in w hich we find them The 
last or Uttarahanda and also the first or Balahanda were added m 
later times , and the story really begins with the exile of Rama, 
Sita and Lahsmana to a forest These points \ ou w r ill have to 
consider if you mean to dexote yourselves to the study of the 
Ramaxana The condition of the country South and North as 
depicted in the poem will also be an interesting studx as well as 
the manners, customs, aims and ideals of the people, as in the 
case of the Mahabharata You will also haxe to consider why 
it is that the characters in the Ramax ana are not mentioned in 


the Mahabhasx a as those in the Mahabhitrata are, and why even 
Amara gixes the name of Krsna among the synonvms of Visnu, 
but not of Rama It w ill also be useful to compare the story 
with that in the Dasaratha Jataha, which represents Rama, called 
Rlmapwdita, Lahsmana and Sita, the children of the eldest wife 
ot Disaratha, to have been banished to a forest for tweke years, 
because the wile that had succeeded the mother of Rama wanted 
Dasaratln again and again to assign the kingdom to her son 

Bharata ; and Dasaratha feared that she might even take away 

the life of Kama and the other ran ^ . 

, . , , x ouier two But nine years after, Dasa- 

ratha died and Bharata instead nf j , 

, , au 'nsteaaot ascending the throne went to 

Rlma and endeavoured to persuade him to return and assume 

the so creigntj But s-ncc he had been banished for twelve 
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tar. and there slill remained three, R.tnia would not return 
At the end of the three vears he came back and took possession 
of the throne Curiously enough, Sit.'i thouglt represented as 
Rama’s sister, was ratsed to the dignity of the Chief Queen. 

I ma> here mention that the large number of Jitaka stories 
in Pali, which hn\e now all been printed and some 1 of which 
has c been translated, deserve careful stud). As alread) stated, 
Dr Btlhkr made use oi them to point out to Professor 
Whitney that some of the roots in the Dhitupitha, the existence 
of which he attributed to the inventive faculty of the Indian 
grammarians, wore in vernacular use Another scholar has 
written a book based on them on the “ social divisions in Eastern 
India at the time of Buddha”. The stones are interesting in 
more ways than one and the information to be gleaned from 
them as to the manners and ways of thinking of all sorts of 
men from the king to the common labourer m the street and the 
condition of Indian Society generally is very valuable They 
vividly represent the virtues and vices of the times to which 
they refer. 

Puranas (and usually the Purina ) are mentioned in some 
of the Brail manas and Sutras. The contents of a Purina are five- 
fold . i. creation, 2 resolution or dissolution, 3. family or 
gcncology, 4. the Manus or certain periods, and 5 the doings 
of persons belonging to certain families The idea has been 
started by Mr Jackson that originally there was only one Purana 
as in speaking of it the singular ( Purina ) only , is used. But 
that is not the invariable practice , the plural also is used But 
while comparing the Vayu, the Mirkandeya, and Linga 
Puranas it appeared to me that the sections on creation agree m 
substance as well as words m those Purinas as if they were 
derived from a common source , while the Visnu has an abridg- 
ed form of them It appears that the Puranas were written to 
extol particular deities such as Visnu, Siva, Durgi, etc and 


1 Since the above was wtitten all have been translated. 
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advance their -worship, to sanctify customs that had come into 
use and by down certain religious duties and prohibit others 
which had become obsolete The earliest of them mentions 
Gupta princes and consequently must have been written, as I 
have elsewhere stated, in the last quarter of the fourth century 
They are of use for tracing the growth of the religion that took 
the place of the old Vedic fire-worship Most of the facts and 
observances of the religion of the day have their authority in one 
or other Purana 

As to the Hindu Law which we study it is based on certain' 
metrical works which are ordinarily called Smrtis. There are 
older works which are called Dharma Sutras Patanjali seems 
to know of those only and not of the Smrtis Some Dharma 
Sutras, such as those of Apastamba, Gotama, Vasisfha etc , are 
extant. Each of these belonged to a certain Vedic school or 
Carana, and thus religious and civil law grew up within the 
limits of that body A demand for a law binding on all was 
not, it appears, felt for a long time , but it came to be felt 
eventually, and the metrical Smrtis began to be written for 
general use Some of these, there is reason to suppose, were 
based on the Dharma-Siltras , and as I have stated elsewhere* 
the Vinayaka-Santi in the Yajnavalkya Smfti agrees almost word 
for word with the Sutras of the Katha school on the subject 
The doctrines hid down by the Smrtis have been expounded by 
tha authors of the Commentaries or Nibandhas, such as Medha- 
tnlu, Vijhanesvara, Apararka and Nilakanfha It would be worth 
the while of a Sanskrit scholar who is at the same time a lawyer 
to trace the history of Hindu Law, both religious and civil, from 
its beginning in our oldest literature through the Dharma-Sutras 
and the Smrtis, to the Nibandhas or Commentaries , and if this 
is i wide subject, any portion of it only might be taken up for 
such a treatment The Tagore Law-lecturers at Calcutta, in- 
cluding Professor Jolly , have done good stork in connection 
with the subject The introduction to the translation of law 
books published by Dr. Balder and Jolly in the series of the 
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Sacred Books of the East will give the readers a good knowledge 
of the development of Hindu Law up to the rise of the Smftis. 
An easier work, though laborious, would be to trace the quota- 
tions from Smptis given in the Nibandhas to their source to 
enable one to find out whether the Smrtis before their authors 
were exactly those which we have at present under the same 
names. 


European scholars have not yet done much to elucidate 
Indian philosophy I have considered the first portion of the 
subject already in going over the Upanisads The notions put 
forth in those works were worked out in the older times by 
- authors whose names are like those of the Rsis, such as Audu- 
loma, Asmarathya, Badan etc , but all we know of their work 
are the extremely short notices contained m Badarayana’s Sari- 
raka Sutras. This latter work, as the principal work of the 
Vedanta, has been commented on by the founders of the various 
Vedantic schools of modern times. Most ol them twist the 
sense of the Sutras whenever they have to lntupict them in ac- 
cordance with their own doctrines , but it is a useful task to 
find out what Bsdarayaqa’s 'OW n s\stem was Dr. G. Thibaut 
has already done this to a large extent* But there is room for 
more work in connecuon ■with i Tre author of the Sutras 
does not support the doctrine of V ?,\ t t arc :: would be ~ orth 
the while of a scholar to trace the Kmorv of them serf re ‘Trough 
all the available works, mcluTog Rebdhmr works of the Mlihya- 


mika and YogacSra schooL* tb e \ og*TV mestha arc. the. system 
the Kashmir Saivas A simi- w she me. he arccrcm 

Ramanuja’s doctrine oi the tea -*\ m Gcc. the merrerm. : 
and the inanimate world a> t'rvc wsrnrct srhsmrcem the 
two being under the perfect co. — rc* c* ne irsc. vtre ts r 


c: 





nternal soul and whose comes mey co; 
ng the doctnnes of the \ancm> ^ elm 
hose of Samkara, R3.m3n-, a v m_^rca. hk rrei 

others together w ith an account cr mem emtuce tmvewh? 

mailing religion of ceremomms Tjer cssmre 

52 [ R. G. Bhandara^’ 5 ^ ' 
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There is a great deal of work to be done in connection with 
the system of philosophy not proposing to be based on the Upa- 
nisads What the Samkhya system is is, I believe, not yet clearly 
understood Hitherto it has been usual to translate the 
Prahrti of this school by Nature which, of course, is inanimate 
nature But the first product of Prakrn is Buddhi or definite 
conception (si wish m) and through it is produced Ahamkara or 
consciousness of self How this can be a product of Nature in 
its ordinary sense is more than I can understand The Samkhya 
philosophy is the earliest. The words Samkhya and Yoga as 
well as some of the peculiar terms of the system (Mahnt, Avyakta, 
Fi adhana, Puriifa or Kfetrapia ) occur m the Upamsada In the 
Bhagavad-gM and other parts of the Mahabharata also there are 
some of these terms , and the Piiranas explain the genesis of the 
world by speaking of the production of the Samkhya principles 
from the Avyakta or Pradhana put into motion by God The chief 
authority for the system is livarakfxna’s Kanka The so-called 
Samkhya Sutra I consider to be spurious The doctrines are 
atheistic But the Samkhj'a alluded to m some of the works 
mentioned above is theistic, and probably die words Samkhya 
and Yoga are not used in their technical sense I would propose 
that somebody should take up this subject, collect the passages in 
w uch these words and some technical terms of the system occur, 
determine the sense of the words and decide whether the refer- 
ence's are to Isvarahrsna s atheistic Samkhya or to any other system, 
O course the interpretation must be philological , it would not do 
to accept t e views of the sectarians, who interpret the word 
Av)akta in the Kathopanisai} to mean " the body 


The Njaja and Vaiscstka systems should be studied with a 
' ? aSCCrWm ! heir ° n S' n *ere any germs in the P rc- 

T S fTi? f dCVCl ° Ped ,nt ° th0 - s > stems ? An cndc.v 
on the T l 10 th ’ S The commentaries 

to nse m l ° ^ SCh °° IS should bc ^efully studied 
those s-iioof K ^ In dlSpUtC bctwcen lhc Buddhists and 

those sJ, oofs, and tin manner m which they argue wtth each 
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other Tor, in the celebrated passage in V.lca span’s commentary 
on the Udd\on, the former tells us that the doctrines laid down 
In V.\ts\a\am in his isphnation of Gotnma's Sutras were 
refuted In the Bauddlia Difintga, and Bhlrndvaja wrote his 
Uddyo.a to answer his objections and set V.ltsvayann right. If 
possible, an\ Buddhitic work on Dialectics that may be available 
should be read for the purpose of comparison. The NyAya 
system of Dialectics is \ era interesting, and probably controver- 
sies such as those regulated b\ it must often ha\c taken place in 
the olden d.ajs 

Lasth, I would suggest that the history of the manner in 
which the descendants of the old firc-Aorshipjung Rsisha\c become 
devotees of Visnu, Siva, Durg.l and a host of other deities, and built 
temple-, instead of yajh.a-mand.apas and worshipped idols instead 
of invisible deities by throwing oblations into the fire in their 
names should be investigated. The innumerable animals that 
were slaughtered in the Yajfias or sacrifices produced feelings of 
revulsion , wordly life was found to be miserable and there were 
dreams of a happy condition in another w r orld. The Upam§ad 
Rsts, therefore, resorted to the contemplation of the Supreme 
Soul that pervades the beautiful Universe, and aimed at the 
closest possible approach to lnm or union wnth him as the means 
of the highest bliss The Buddhas and Jamas found a way in 
righteous and benevolent conduct, and others derived comfort 
from adoring V.lsudeva regarded as the Supreme Being and 
sought for their highest bliss m love for him and faith in him 
This school W'as known afterwards by the name of Bhagavata and 
Pilncaratra The Vasudeva of this school and of the Bhagavad- 
gita w'ere afterwards identified with Visnu and Narayana, who 
had already been objects of worship before, and thus arose 
modetn Vaisnavism But India has ever been exposed to the 
inroads of foreigners and the settlement of these in the country 
has led to the multiplication of races These races had their own 
gods Some of them, who had preceded the Aryas in their occu- 
pation of the- Country, worshipped their god by means of the 
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phallus, and his worship must have been so general that he was 
taken over by the Aryas and identified with their Vedic Rudra* 
Other races worshipped other deities and these also w ere adopted 
into the pantheon, and Puranas were written to exalt their glories 
Buddhism and Jainism being religions founded by men who 
came to be considered as perfect beings, naturally there was a 
desire to worship their relics and pay homage to their statues 
The worship of these became general and spread over the Indian 
world and hence idols of Rama, Kpsna, Narityana, LaksmI, Siva 
and Parvati were prepared and established in public places for 
worship But whatever may be the mode of accounting for the 
religious revolution that took place in the country, the question 
itself deserves careful study, and one who desires to take it up 
will have to read the Puranas, the Paiicaratra-Agamas, the Sana- 
Agamas, the later literature of the several sects, and some portion 
of the Buddhistic and Jama literatures 

I w ill devote the remaining portion of the lecture to the 
consideration of the study of Indian antiquities or of Indian 
history by means of coins and inscriptions and by the help of 
such incidental notices in Sanskrit literature as may be available 
If you wish to take up the subject you will have to cast a glance 
over the \olumes of the Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica, 
the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society, of its Bombay Branch 
and of the Bengal Asiatic Society, as w ell as the separate v olumes 
of inscriptions that are published, and the Archaeological Reports, 
and read such portions of these as refer to the line you may have 
chosen As to the msenpt-ons of Asoka and those in the cave 
temples the last thing has not been said about them yet They 
deserve a fresh studs The University has been offering a prize 
for transcripts and translations of the Karla inscriptions but no 
candidate has >ct appeared Then we have to consider the in- 
roads of the Grc\.o Bactrian princes into India and the establish- 
ment of a kingdom bj them in the Punjab with Sahala for their 
capital One of these princes named Mil.nda is noticed m a 
Buddhistic work as lidding a controversy with a Buddhistic saint 
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named Nlgasena. Milinda has been identified with Menander. 
The Bactrtnns were followed by the Sabas, who ruled over 
Kathiawar and Malva for more than 200 years, but were soon 
followed in Northern India by the Kushanas. There appear 
to have been two families of these, the later having Kaniska for 
its founder. The name of this prince is famous in the literature 
of the Mahay ana Buddhism. He is generally placed in the first 
century of the Christian Era, but I have on a careful consideration 
assigned him to the first quarter of the third century. There 
are dates in lus inscriptions, but they run on from the unit 
figures ( 5, 6, etc. ) and I have supposed that the hundreds in 
those numbers ha\e been omitted in accordance with a practice 
prevalent m Kashmir in later times. But I am now of opinion 
that the existence of that practice in the early centuries cannot be 
proved , there is an inscription of the third Kushana prince in 
eastern Malva which is dated in the same way as the others 
belonging to the dynasty, and the practice of omitting hundreds 
docs not seem to have ever existed m Malva I would, therefore, 
now put forward the supposition that Kani§ka founded an era of 
his owm, but that its initial date must be about A. D 200. The 
whole evidence I have brought forward is consistent with only 
such a late date and not with the first century * No schohr has 
answered my arguments, but they are sceptical as to the truth of 
my conclusion, and some wish me to read the notices occur- 
ring in a Chinese book about the Kushanas, and reconcile them 
with it I have yet found no time for it But this question of 
Kamska’s date is important and is worthy of being taken up by 
any one of you Then followed the dynasty of the Guptas and 
the Kushanas, and the Sahas of the Kathiawar and Malva were 
deprived of their power But foreigners continued to pour into 
the country. There were Abhiras who penetrated into the 
country in such large numbers that after they became Hindus 

1 8inoe the above was written, several other inscriptions containing 
the name of Kaniska have been discovered and the •syhole $yj» 
{lence requires a thorough sifting. 
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they formed Subdivisions of some of our castes and we Have now 
Aher sonars and ordinary sonars, Aher sutars and ordinary sutars 
and Aher.gaulis and ordinary gaulis, and several more of such 
divisions A dynasty of Abhiras seems to have reigned some- 
where in the Maratha country, probably in Khandesh, since an 
inscription of one of the’prmces exists at Nasik. Again we had an 
inroad of another foreign race called the Gurjaras The Gflrjaras, 
who came by way of the Punjab and gave their name to a part of it 
which is called Gujarat to this day, settled in Rajputana and 
founded a kingdom, thence extended their power to Kanaujj 
which became their capital, and afterwards an off-shoot of the 
race established a kingdom at Anahilapaftana and gave the name 
Gujarat to the province of Lata This race has also given rise to 
a special division of castes like the Abhiras The history of these 
races which have settled m the country and become Hindus 
deserves to be carefully studied , all the information that can be 
got must be secured and that which is now available to us must 
be weighed critically I am of opinion that some at least of the 
Rajput families of the present day arc of a foreign origin In- 
scriptions of some of the dynasties that ruled over Northern 
India have been published, but the information available from 
them has not been collected and put into shape, as that referring 
to the Maratha and Canarese dynasties has been A family of 
the name of Kalacun reigned in Cedi or the country about Chattis- 
garh, and a good deal of information is available about it and it 
cin be put into shape The subject was proposed for a university 
essay several times but it was not taken up by any body 1 
A dynasty that ruled over some part of Gujarat and even 
Mahlrastra in the fourth century and is known by the name of 
TraikOtakas used the same era as that used by the princes of Cedi 
The question to be considered is whether it belonged to the same 
race as those princes The history of the Param3ras of Ujjayini 


1 This year (1015), however, on essay on this subject has b e on 
received b> the University 
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and Dharadesa has also to be written We possess a good deal 
of information about them 

j 

You will thus see how many questions there are in Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities which require to be taken up 
If we natives of the country study them strickly according to the 
critical method, we are likely to throw more light on them in 
in some respects than European and American scholars But 
what is the reason of the fact that though we have been teaching 
Sanskrit in the University for the last forty years, we have turned 
out but few critical scholars ? The reason probably is that a man 
must first devote himself to something that enables him to earn 
his livelihood , and most of his time being spent in that pursuit, 
very little is left for anything else And scholarship is not some- 
thing that you can acquire at odd moments I have, therefore, 
been for several years urging the endowment of permanent 
fellowships in connection with the Colleges or Universities, and 
even proposed that the Daksina fund, which in my opinion is 
now wasted on what are called Daksina fellowships tenable for 
a year or two only, should be used for endowing permanent 
fellowships Lord Hams took up thd question at my suggestion, 
but in the face of the opposition of the Department, which is 
jealous of any suggession from without, he had to give it up 
And endowing fellowships from some other source is some- 
thing that Government have not yet considered to be necessary 
for the ad\ancement of original research among us and no 
patriotic Indian has turned his attention to it 
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Delivered on the 15th of December 1918, -at the Ehandarkar Oriental 
Eesearch Institute on the occasion of the Opening of a Sene3 
of Lectures arranged by the Institute 

[ FfoM THE AkKAXS Or THE BhAXDARKAR IvSTITOTE, VOLUME I, 

( 1919 - 20 ), pp. I ff.] 

The object of this Institute is to promote among its mem- 
bers a spirit of inquiry into the history of our country — literary, 
social and political — and also to afford facilities to outsiders 
engaged in the same pursuit. The idea is to get scholars to 
deliver lectures and read papers before the members of the 
Institute and to publish these in the form of a journal. The 
vrork undertaken is indeed arduous ; and it mar well be question- 
ed whether we Indians are sufficiently advanced to undertake 
unaided such a task with confidence and execute it m a manner 
so as to bring about fruitful and uncontestable results To secure 
such results some familiarity v ith the critical and comparative 
method of inquiry is necessary. Institutions similar to this, e. g 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, have been in 
existence for long time among us, and several Indians have 
distinguished themsel.es by their work in connection with them. 
Our University has sent oat into the world a large number of 
students of Sans- m and the vernacular languages of India ; but the 
number of inquire-s has been very small and almost insignificant 
Bes'des, much o f the work done by Indian scholars is considered 
H the leading scholars of Europe as possessing little worth. We 
ma% early re: or. to this charge and show their incompetence in 
cca’ rg T ~ith Sans xi: matters ; nevertheless we ought to ascertain 

" r ~ c ^ ar £~ k ought agsmst us is based on truth, and, if 

so, we s-ould sc: about mendmg our v ays 

I h- c -Lc-dy trievi .o impress on our students the impor- 
tance cr tre purs_ t o r a critical and comparative method of 
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inquiry, 1 and indicated the lines of reseat ch that should be 
followed : But these lectures of mine do not seem to have pro- 
duced a very wide effect , though, of course, I am much gratified 
to find that a small body of critical scholars has now grown 
up and is still growing up amongst us, and naturally they arc 
among the members of this institution Still, I must once 
hastily go over what 1 may call the temptations of an Indian 
scholar He is prone to see good in everything old If he does 
it without any evidence, he makes himself ridiculous and un- 
worthy of attention , and sometimes even when there is evidence 
he is prone to take that view of it which reflects most credit on 
his ancestors For instance, m a paper entitled ‘ International 
Law in Ancient India 5 a scholar from Madras states that injury to 
the cultivators, their implements and crops by the enemy was 
against our international law If this is to be quoted in our 
favour as against the practice of European combatants, the 
fact that European fights are between nations, while Indian fights 
have been between princes or chiefs, the great body of their 
subjects remaining unaffected, should not be lost sight of , so 
that if the enemy did not lay waste the land of the cultivators 
or do them any other injury, it may possibly have been due to 
the fact that in the case of success the cultivators and their lands 
belonged as much to the invading enemy as to the original chief. 
But this is not an instance of extravagant admiration for ancient 
Hindus, and it is taken from a paper which is thoughtful and 
written on critical lines. 

But the tendency towards such admiration is very strong in 
the generally uncultured mind Several years ago a young en- 
thusiast came to me and wanted to know if in the course of my 
search for manuscripts I had come across a copy of the Maya- 

i 

1 In a lecture delivered In 1888 under the auspices of the l4ee 

Ohurca Literary Sooiety, Bombay, and published Ante, pp 362®. 

2 In a lecture delivered in 1905 m the same institution and published 

Ante, pp 394 ff. En 

53 l B G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. I, j >rb 
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Samhita which, lie said, contained instructions for the accom- 
plishment of wonderful feats On my leplying in the negative, 
he said that Europeans must have found a copy of the Samhita , 
for otherwise how could they ha\e possibly made the discoveries 
and inventions such as those of the telegraph, the telephone and 
others ' 1 Again there are persons who find m the Rgveda an 
allusion to the X-rays, railways and what not ’ I hope you will 
not consider my having brought forw ard these cases an insult to 
}ou, implying a comparison of your work with theirs But 
w hat I have called the peculiar temptations of an Indian scholar 
do, in a large number of cases, influence our judgment 

For instance, reverence for the name of Vyasa is early in- 
stilled into our minds Consequently w e are apt to feel shocked 
if am bod)' w ere to tell us that Vy asa is only a mythical figure 
without any historical counterpart Yet the chief circumstances 
w c know about him are so incongruous and conflicting with each 
other that they unmistakably point to that conclusion. Vyasa is 
said to be the grandfather ( by means of Niyoga ) of both the 
Pandas as and the Kauravas, and yet he lived long enough to 
w atch their deeds and w nte about them after the time of their 
death or ascension to heaven, and thus compose a voluminous 
work fcejond the working capacities of an old man Again, it is 
said of him in the Visnu-Purana that there was only one Veda 
in the beginning and that Vyasa di\ ided it into four and taught 
it to four pupils the Atharvaveda he taught to Sumantu, the 
Samaeeda to Jaimim, theYajurteda to Vaisanma} ana, and the 
the Rgeeda to Paila Asvalayana in his Grh j a-Sutra gi\ es a list of 
the Rsis or \ edic teachers m whose name oblations of water have 
to be made on certain occasions Among these Rsis are the authors 
ot the seecral Mandalas of the Rksamhua, and the writers of the 
Brahmanas and Sutras, such as Kausitaka, Samkhijana, Aitareya, 
Ui. , v hose v orks hate come down to us This, therefore, is 
- list of actualk lmng Vcdic teachers In tins list occur the 
"anvs Sumantu, Jaimim, Vaisampajana, and Paila, spoken of as 
the pupib ofVjia in the Visnu-Purana, to whom he taught the 
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four VcJas. If the names of the alleged pupils of Vy.lsa do 
occur m this list of teachers, why not that of Vjasa himself if he 
was a historical parsonage and a teacher of these four ? Again 
the Brahma-SOtras arc attributed to B.ldarfjana, which is regarded 
as another name of Vv.isa ' So that our Vy.lsa is to be the 
author of the Brahma-Sutras also. Even such a great writer as 
Klmlnuja subscribes to this opinion and considers this Vy.lsa to 
be the same as the author of the Mahlbh.lran 1 But in the 
Sutras themselves occur names of ancient authors with an indi- 
cation of their \ icw s w Inch arc often contrasted w ith each other. 
With the views ot laimini, a name specially connected with the 
harmam.lrga or the road to final bliss by means of deeds such as 
sacrificial ceremonies, are contrasted those of B.ld.ar.lyana which 
have a reference to the jii.lnam.lrga or the way of hnowdedge. 
One would here expect the name of Vy.lsa, if that was .the name 
of the author of the Brail ma-SQtras , but we have that of B.ldar.l- 
yana onlj . Vy.lsa is also considered as the author of all the 
Puranas. But these contain conflicting views, and the same 
author cannot be considered as speaking highly of the gods Siva 
and Visnu in one place and making contemptuous observations 
about them in another So that here too Vyjlsa is a mythical 
personage The word vy.lsa has the sense of expansion or 
analysis, as opposed to sam.lsa which means contraction or 
synthesis As observed before, the Visnu-Pur.lna reports that all 
the four Vedas form one whole This whole was expanded or 
analysed into lour distinct substances The Brhnd-Aranyaka- 
Upanisad has in two places an enumeration of the then existing 
lore, in which Itihasah and Puranam are put in the singular 
number, showing that each of these formed an independent 
whole These afterwards were analysed, or divided, or expanded 
into the many stones contained m the Mahabharata and into the 
large number of Puranas that w j c possess Thus there was a 
vyiisa in each of the three eases and its importance led to the 
identification of the action with the actor , the analysis came to 
denote the analyser 
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Similarly, we have been since our childhood so familiar 
with the stories contained m the Mahabharata and the Ramayaga 
that we should at once condemn the critic who spoke of the 
stones as constituting merely legendary poems, i. e , works of 
imagination, having perhaps histoncal basis of w hich one cannot 
be certain The poems are very valuable from the historical 
point of view, because one can gather from them information as 
to what men and women did or thought in those days, i e , as 
to the stage of civilization at which they had arrived when the 
poems were composed But the occurrences reported in them 
cannot be regarded as stnctly historical In a prize-essay that 
I had to examine in connection with our University, the writer — 
who, I believe, was an M A —stated that the Mahabharata was 
in even' sense such a histoncal work as that of Thucydides 
But it did not occur to him that before making such a statement 
it w T as ne<_essarj for him to settle whether the poem had one 
author or more, w hether these authors w’ere contemporary wit- 
nesses of the events they reported and whether the stones told 
b\ them were in themsehes credible 


As to the authors of the metrical treatises on Law they 
mostly bear the names of old Rsts of the Upamsad or Sutra 
period But it ought not to he supposed that the Ians and 
usages mentioned m the Smms of Y5,imalhia and Assalayana 
belonged to the period of YajSatalhya of the Brhad-Antnj aka 
and the Assalayana of the Srauta and Grhsa Sutras It had be- 
come the custom or a matter of s, tic to us’e the names of older 
sages in composing the Smms and Puranas of the pcriod of 
v hat I hat e elscv here' called the Bnhmamc revival 
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•T *v\\ *n d >3" r;t works to he mimed or in- 

t**m , u ; mu o: vnw r hiuorkil and critic.il. 
O.i 0 "c <wm\v> I 1 ;j pc ted. to mv to the Inc Dr. Bidder that 
’’ c T* ud. Ac*. o‘ tit. Usuw*i ,w '^'ttA drew tcir. from tin ivcs 
* ' e* c >C' 1 :c-d *,*, He *ccwcd to he stirprrcd Tin cornu* 
•mm c duVeme m tie pm; of view oJ the Indian ami 
’’ r r.i'Cj ,■;* .’in’ *. \\i it.'" i o; on that account ccn<eto rtiil 
» ,r S;m‘. ru at.d. vermcm t •’ o-’ fen the pliasutc ami uistruc* 
*?o*i *' inch the. -mod to u . Only we mm: talc ore tint our 
p ft :h:v f< - u c: : in tin :<■ pee: docs m>i ob'cmx our judgment 
.leu r iir.i to ut'imir them vtituilk m order to fuul out 
t ! e t lu-nnual rc’at mi We ni\ Ice 1 deeply turned In the 
'U-ud \c* ft t* ' c UfTfinviiinn , Inn * hen the question of 
h'ltmnal ;«,nh cone up fo: comidcruion, v c must he prcpired 
to accept, if om cv tdccc led', to n, tint Kuna ind SitA are 
mvthieil p'."onir c ami tint they did not roily exist, 

I free here touched only the fringe of the subject , the 
cnttc-1 method to K pursued I Ime mdicitcd in the two lectures 
alluded to atose Our critical studies must be conducted con- 
jomtk ” ith liuropon scholars We should read their works 
and take hum. from the observations contained tn them, both as 
regards the suhjur to be tnvemgucd and the methods to be 
folios' td Our research worl will assuredly bear fruit if it is 
thus conducted 

In conclusion 1 am happy to siy that, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which we labour, critical scholarship has 
been steadily advancing among us. In recent years I have had 
several papers from the Madras Presidency the writers of which 
show considerable critical acumen and skill and I have full hope 
that our work here and in the Madras Presidency will put an end 
to the disparaging tone in which the European scholars speak of 
us, and compel their approval and even their admiration. 


2i it brtn ,noui...v, .. 



THE MAHABHARATA 


[ Being the address delivered by Sir-R G Bhandarkar in maguratmg 
the MahabhScata Edition work of the Bhandarkar Institute on the 1st of 
April 1919, This address is being now published for tbs SrBt time -NBU] 

The Mahabharata is a work which is essentially connected 
with a stage of civilization which the Indian Aryans had attained, 
and without which that stage would be unintelligible. The 
traditions which have been embodied in it have their roots in 
the most early times The name Bharata, which indicates the 
races which fought against each other, occurs in the 3rd Mandala 
of the Rgveda Samhita, where it is stated that the Brahman or 
religious worship instituted by Visvamitra protects the Bharata 
people On the other hand, m a hymn of the seventh or 
Vasistha Mandala it is stated that the Bharatas were like sticks 
used in driving the cattle with — torn into shreds, and were 
feeble , when Vasistha became their leader, the people of the 
Trtsu race spread over a wide extent Similarly a prince of the 
name of Sudas crossed a certain river safely as Indra was pleased 
with the ministrations of the Kausikas, 1 e , Viseamitra and his 
kinsmen On the other hand, in the fight between the ten kings 
Indra protected Sudas through the religious service performed by 
the Vasisthas Thus it appears that these two Rsis were at 
times the religious leaders of the Bharata tribe and Purohitas of 
Sudas, but which of them supplanted the other is not easy to 
determine This is the origin of the famous enmity of the rwo 
sages, elaborated and e\en grotesque stories of which are narrated 
in later works mclusiee of the Mahabharata Tiic enmity of 
Vasistha and Vmarniira, which is an article of ordinary Hindu 
belief, has thus come dow n to us from early Vcdic times, and 
thus also the name of the lighting race, mentioned in the work 
v Inch v e propose to edit, is as old as the Rgeeda In the Aita- 
re\a Brihmana Dirghatamas Mimatesa is represented as having 
ciowned Bharata, the son of Dusyanta, bj the use of the ccrc- 
pio.iie-, contained in the ritual of the Indra coronation, and it is 
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rfso stated ihatBharaw^ancnaWcabviuo conquer tin. ^ok 
world, whereupon he performed the horsc-wnficc indicative of ins 
supreme sotcreigni} SimilnrU the name of Jmamcjnva, the 
son of Pankstt, is menuoned there os Inung been thus crowned 
and luring performed .1 horse sacrifice 

The Mahabhar.ua is mentioned by P.inmi, nnd the tthAr.ua 
and Mihabhirata by Asviltyana One \u\ of determining the 
position of a work in Sanskrit literature which we resort to is to 
determine the literary stratum to which 11 belongs J lie RK- 
satnhua forms the oldest stratum ( or strata ), the Br.thnianas 
form the next, though considerable chronological distance sepa- 
rates the two , then wc ha\c the the stratum represented hy 
Ydska and Pftntni The question now is what position to 
assign to the Mahftbh.lrata If we judge form the language, wc 
shall find that it is not tn strict conformity with the rules of 
PSnini, as showm by Prof Rajwadc tn the case of the Bhagavad" 
gita This is a stage in the growth of the Sanskrit language at 
which Pamm’s idiom was not strictly cared for, and a great 
deal of freedom, which wc even m Marathi resort to, was used 
But the sounds of the language at that stage had not become 
corrupt by passing through the mouths of foreign races, 1. c had 
not acquired the form of Pah In other words, the language 
of the Mahabharata represents the speech of the Indian Aryans, 
though strictly grammatical forms had gone out of use Tlius this 
stage in the growth of the language belongs to a period later than 
Yaska and Pamni The Mah.lbbSrata, therefore, is a work in 
popular use, and gives us knowledge of the ideas, conceptions, 
institutions, manners and customs of the Indian Aryans. And 
thus we find m it the philosophy and the morality which found 
their proper exposition in the Upanisads and Dharmasiltras, such 
as those of Gautama, Vasistha and Mann The object of the 
writers of the Mahabtarata seems to be to include in it in a 
popular form all the stories and moral and philosophical con- 
ceptions that had developed from the remotest times to the period 
when its composition was conceived of. Thus it forms a sort 
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This work we propose to inaugurate on this auspicious New 
Year’s day of our Hindu calender The conception of the un- 
dertaking is entirely due to the enlightened views of Shrimant 
Balasaheb Pant Pratmidbi, from whom v.e have received aud are 
to receive, munificent financial help but that alone will not 
suffice, and we have to request other chiefs and persons possess- 
ing the means to cotrvbute towards the successful execution of 
the plan For it should never be forgotten that this is a patrio- 
tic work The Mahabharata is essentially connected with our 
intellectual life. There is almost no Hindu who has no know- 
ledge of one or more of the heroes whose exploits have been sung 
in the Epic Our attitude towards the best of them is respectful 
and reverential The late Mr E I Howard, one of our earliest 
Directors of Public Instruction, often said to me m the olden days 
that we Hindus should be proud of our Mahabharata heroes, and 
entertain feelings of admiration and respect for them That such 
a work as the Mahabharata should still remain a confused mass 
scarcely does any credit to us, whose attitude towards the heroes 
should be of such a nature 

And now a word as to the spirit in which the work should 
confidently be conducted by us It should be thoroughly im- 
partial Our aim should be to find out the truth, whether it is 
flattering to our racial pride or otherwise Scholars of the lead- 
ing European nations have been for a long time engaged m 
making researches into our literature and ancient history They 
have got their own critical methods New ideas and issues 
strike them more easily thau they do us On the other hand 
there are proper Hindu feelings and ideas which they do no! 

64 l R, O. Bhtod&rkar’* Work*, Vol. I« 1 
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perfectly understand and make mistakes about Science is not 
racial or national European scholars and ourselves should 
devote respectful attention to what we have got to say to 
each other, We should learn from them and strictly use their 
critical methods, and they should not treat our suggestions with 
contempt, thus alone with the common efforts of both historical 
and literary research will advance and throw light upon our 
past ,which must remain dark without such research 
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[ Delivered by S,r B. O. Bhendetor, Vloa-Oha.c.llor, at the Dab 
verfllty ol Bombay, 1894. Originally vabllsbed in 1891 by ft. auto 1 


Gentlemen of the Senate, Ladies and Gentlemen.- His 
Excellency the Chancellor has assigned to me the onerous task of 
addressing you to-day, and it will not, I expect, surprise you if 
I feel extremely diffident as regards my ability to execute the 
function which on other occasions was performed by Chancellors, 
such as His Excellency himself, Lord Reay, Sir James Fergusson, 
and Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, and by Vice-Chancellors such as Sir 
Raymond West, Dr. Mackichan, and the Hon Mr. Birdwood. 
If I can at all hope to attract your attention, it can only be on 
the ground of the novelty of a native of this country addressing 
you from this chair. But even when you look at the fact 
from that point of view, a feeling of bitter disappointment is sure 
to arise in your minds. For you have, through a mournful 
occurrence, lost an opportunity of listening to a more distin- 
guished and abler native of the country, whose public utterances 


were, as Sir Raymond West in the best notice of Mr. Telang’s 
life hitherto published happily expresses it, characterised by “ a 
sweet persuasive reasonableness-, illumined by a diffused radiance 
of feeling, and whose inner nature was, as he truly says, tc m 
a great degree that of a meditative Samt, enamoured of purity 
and holiness, and filled with longing aspirations for the progress 
of mankind, hut especially of the Hindus, towards perfection in 
knowledge, wisdom, and purpose. ” A sadder occurrence than 
the death, at an early age, of your late Vice-Chancellor I do not 
remember. When his faculties had reached their fullest develop- 
ment and his thoughts on all subjects bad become mature, when, 
y his intellectual and moral excellence, he had but just risen to 

a position of high honour and induce, and * wide sphere of 
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usefulness had opened itself before him, and the highest expecta- 
tions were everywhere formed of the good he would be able to 
do, he was snatched away from us by the hands of death He 
v as not only the brightest, or one of the brightest ahimm of our 
University, but as a Fellow and Syndic always exerted himself to 
promote its interests and raise the quality of its tests In his 
hands the interests of higher education, so far as the University 
was concerned, were safe Mr Telang’s untimely death revived 
w ith very great force ‘the controversy whiah the occurrence of 
the death of a graduate always gives rise to. His death was 
followed by that of another gifted graduate who was an M. A 
and M D — Mr Vithal Vishnu Gohhale He was one of six 
brothers, all of whom, with the exception of the last, who is still 
ydung, achieved great distinction at the University, but three, of 
w hom had died before him Another very promising young 
man, Mr L R Vaidya, who had gone through all the Arts exa- 
minations up to the M A very successfully, passed the LL. B 
and the Advocate’s examination, compiled a very useful Sanskrit, 
dictionary, and edited a Sanskrit poem, 'similarly died a very pre- 
mature death And there have been a good many more such 
instances The responsibility for the deaths of these young men 
is, by a large number of persons, brought to the door ot the 
University The courses laid down are, they say, very difficult, 
the rules are stringent, a candidate who has failed in one subject 
is made to go through the whole course again instead of being 
examined in that one subject only and the examinations are stiff. 
In the first place, before the charge can be truly made out against 
the University, it is necessarv that an equal number of young 
men not belonging to the University should be taken, and the 
percentage of deaths among them shown to be lower But this 
Ins not Hen done by anjbody In the next place, many of the 
voung men whose deaths vv L deplore died not immediately after 
fini'hmg their course, but a good many years after , so that the 
he ivy *tram to which the avocation they had chosen subjected 
than must at hast have as much to do with thur premature 
Jeuh as the Umvcrsuj course Still, J am not prepared ao 
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deny that die long course of study , that a student has to go 
through before he becomes an M A., LL. B., or even a B A, 

does impose a hen\ y strain on the intellects of out young men. 

The education of a Hindu of the upper classes belonging to a 
generation immediately preceding ours consisted simply oi read- 
ing and copying letters and a little mental arithmetic, while we 
have had to go through a course of training lasting for at least 
ten years in two or three languages, the literature of those lan- 
guages, mathematics, . history, philosophy, physics, ixc. The 
only ,sort of indigenous education that can at all be Compared 
with that which we receive is that which was given to those who 
became Sistnns or Pandits. But in their ease they took their own 
time to finish a book, and the number of such Sistnns or Pandits 
was insignificantly small, there being hardly two or three to each 
district If, then, while our fathers, grandfathers and so on 
were almost entirely free from any mental strain, we are subjected 
to it for at least ten years, it is not, I think, unreasonable to 
assume that somehow or other it must tell on our health. What 


then ? Shall we ask that our colleges and high schools should 
be shut up ? ' No, we are so jealous of this free gift of higher 
education by a civilised Government that whenever there is a 
report of the abolition of any of these institutions or a Govern- 


ment Resolution having a remote tendency to discourage higher 
education appears, we are all up m arms, —metaphorically of 
course Shall we then render our degree course easy and direct 
t ie examiners to put easy questions ? If we think over the matter, 
wes a see that this demand really means that we want the 

„ gKe “ “ r “ 1 fiora of education, the semblance of 

1 1 f reJ lty ‘ Bnt m practical life semblance will not 

help ns, we must have the reahry. A nd let us see whether 

while we have the reality of lusher 

t-Vic Roc, 1 ^ f,der educatl °a cannot prevent 

th,s heavy mortality amongst our graduates If we examine the 
matter more carefully we shall r c . examine the 

non the remedy hesThav’w!' ° Ut , “ 

how many men from our M. A. andB T*? '° ascertain 

T862,’ the year 1 m which the firstsB’ A e ^ fr ° m 

nrstiii.. A examination was held, ';o 
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the yeat 1880 In this portion ot the M. A. list there are the 
names of 25 Maratha Hindu Graduates, of whom n, or 44 per 
cent,, have died, and there are 18 Parsis, of whom only 3, or 
16 6 per cent , have died There are three Gujrathis, one Mus- 
sulman, and two Europeans or Eurasians , but I do not take these 
into consideration, since the operation of any law in such matters 
does not become manifest when the area of observation is very 
limited In theB A list between those years we have 193 names 
of Maratha Hindu Graduates, of whom 40 or 20.7 per cent, 
have died The number of Gujarathi Hindu Graduates is 40, of 
whom 9 or 22 5 per cent have died The number of Parsis 
is 63 , of whom only 6, : e , 9 5 per cent , have died. The 
oldest graduate m this portion of the list is of 32 years’ standing, 
and the )*oungest of 14 years Amongst graduates, therefore, of 
between 32 and 14 years’ standing, 44 percent Hindu M As 
hate died, while of the Parsis only 16.6 per cent, and 
20 7 per cent Maratha Hindu BAs have died, 22*5 per cent 
Gujaratlu Hindu BAs, and 9 5 per cent, only Parst B A.s. 
Now what is the cause of this disparity ? It cannot be said that 
the Parsis are less studious than the Hindus, for they have 
obtained equally high University honours , neither can it be said 
that after graduation they lead a less busy life than the Hindus. 
The cause, therefore, must he in certain circumstances, the 
existence of w hich makes the Parsis go on and the absence of 
winch leads to the early breakdown or death of the Hindus 
A Parsi enjoys life much better than a Hindu, uses nourish- 
ing food, goes through a greater amount of physical exerase, 
and docs not, as a general rule, marry very early Neither 
docs a Parsi girl enter upon the married condition until she is 
mature It must then be that, because these conditions are wanting 
m the case of the Hindus, so many of them comparatively are 
unable to bear the strain which higher education and subsequent 
acme life impose upon them and die off The food used by most 
ot our Hindus, if not all, is hardly nourishing, they have no liking 
to' plusical exercise, do not Inow hov to enjoj life, and marry 
scrx catlj and the health of their wises is in a shattered condi- 
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uon on account of c.irlv maternity. Reform in this direction is, 
therefore, the only way tons ert the evil Ami tins tv not the 
only sphere m which we find the strain upon m to he heavy. 
We have now come in contact with an energetic race, able to 
sustatn a great deal of continuous and hard exertion, ami possess- 
ed of habits of ptinctmliiy and regularity, which enable a man to 
go through a large amount of work with the same efforts. 
We have not yet acquired those habits, and our indigenous modes 
of work arc more leisurely. We have to stand side by side vviih 
Englishmen or act under their direction in the v ork of admitov 


tration, and compete with them and other European races in 
matters of trade, commerce, and manufacture Every one of 
us who enters the Public Service has to work continuously from 
to o’clock to 5 o’clock, sometimes much later A man engaged 
m trade and commerce has always to be on the alert and watch- 
ful of his opportunity, and even the labourer in a manufacturing 
establishment has to work continuously from si\ in the morning 
till six m the evening Thus, under the new conditions of life, 
we have to bear a heavy strain in almost all spheres of activity. 
If, then, we will not sink and fall back in the race or die off 
under the tension, we must turn our attention to reform in the 
direction indicated by the statistics we have examined Early 
marnage, both of boys and girls, must be put a stop to, physical 
exercise must be regularly resorted to by young as well as old, 
and our diet must be more nourishing. But 1 have heard people 
complain of poverty, and say iliat they cannot afford to use 
nourishing food. But complaints of poverty are heard only in 
connection wtth education. When a Hindu has to get Ins hov 
married he does so, howsoever poor he may be, and borrows', 
pledges, or pawns, if he lias no money. But he will do nothtng 
of the kind for the education of his son Still he secs that 
education will enab e him to earn a hvclihood and sends him to 
a school but he will spend as lmle as possible on the object 
Thus then, to tender ourselves fit for the new cond.ttons of 
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In previous Convocation speeches the change recently in-* 
troduced into the Arts cpurse has been noticed. As I myself took 
very great interest m the question and often discussed the new? 
seheme with my lamented friend, Mr Telang, and as objections 
are still raised against it in one shape or another, I hope you will 
allow me to say a few words on it If one surveys the history of 
higher education in this Presidency, one will find that a contention 
between two ideas or sets of views has been going on all along* 
Some educationists w ould comprehend or include a great many 
subjects in a course of general education,while there are others who 
would put in as few as possible and begin special education early. 
The necessity of a general education and also of special education 
has not been denied by either party though in the beginning that 
for the latter was not practically acknowledged But there is 
very great difference as to what subjects a general education and 
special education should embrace Higher education began in 
this Presidency with the establishment of the Elplnnstone College 
about the year i S3 6. From that time up to the establishment 
of the University ever}'' student of the College bad to go through 
a course of mathematics, beginning with spherical trigonometry 
and ending with the differential calculus, history, political 
economy, logic, mental and moral philosophy, and English 
literature Even for the B A examination, history, and logic 
and moral philosophy formed pan of the necessary course in 
1S62, the first year m w hich it was held In 1863, however, 
logic and moral philosophy were taken out of the necessary 
course and put into the special or optional course A further 
change in the same direction was made m 1865, when history 
also was removed from the necessary course, so that a few books 
in two languages and a short course in mathematics only formed 
the necessary course Thus the specialists fully succeeded. 
Now, gentlemen, the object in laying down a number of optional 
subjects is to enable the student to apply himself exclusnely to 
that subject in which he takes interest and thus to acquire a 
special proficiency in it, which he would not acquire if others 
repulsive to him were forced upon him But from the manner in 
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which the subjects out of the optional list were chosen, 
it would appear that our students had either a varied taste 
or no taste at all, and were guided by other considerations 
than the interesting nature of particular subjects. Thus 
in a large number of eases they did not choose exclusively 
mathematical subjects or literary subjects or scientific subjects, 
but took up one or two from one branch and the rest from the 
others Thus dynamics and hydrostatics and analytical 
geometry were chosen with political economy, or logic and 
moral philosophy ; or chemistry, dynamics and hydrostatics, 
with political economy. The object of the advocates of special 
education was m this manner defeated by the students To 
prev em a fanciful choice of this kind kindred subjects were in 
1S7 9 grouped together and a candidate was required to choose 
one of these groups But even m the choice of a group the 
students were very often guided, as I know from experience, not 
by their tastes but by the probability of an easy or a difficult 
examination in them When, from the known characteristics of 
certain persons , generally appointed examiners, a student saw that 
an examination in a certain subject would be easy', he took up 
that subject , and when that in another subject was similarly 
expected to be difficult, he rejected that subject or group. 
Thus it often happened that a young man got lus B A. degree 
after having gone through about seven poetical and prose books 
or p arts of books in each of two languages and a course in 
mathematics or science not very comprehensive. During the 
three or four years that he spent at college he did not imbibe 
any sound principles in spheres of thoughts with which he 
necessarily came in contact after he went into the world. In 
practical life there are always political, moral , social, and 
economic questions coming up, and eveiy graduate has to form 
some opinion about them and advocate it m the - press or on the 
platform. But for this a great many were hardly qualified, not 
knowing anything about history, politicals economy, and 
philosophy. Ignorance of sound thought on those subjects and 
the absence Of the mental discipline which a course of study 
55 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work*, VoL L J 
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in them imparts is one of the many causes of the wild talk and 
Writing that we find about us. Thus a young man goes out 
into the world and finds the English constitution spoken of. He 
sees how the people themselves govern the country and their 
wishes triumph over those of the men above them in the social 
scale, and conceives a liking for it, aspires after it, and wishes for 
its (introduction into his own country But he little knows that such 
a constitution as that implies masses of men being inspired with 
certain ideas and moving towards their realization, and to work 
it certain mental and moral habits are required which it takes 
hundreds of years to acquire, and certain social arrangements 
which are the growth of centuries The English constitution 
of the present day would not have suited the English of the 
times of the Wars of the Roses It did not spring up then. It 
is, therefore, not possible that it will suit India, which in its 
social arrangements and in its political, economic, and other 
ideas greatly resembles Europe m or about the end of the 
“ Middle Ages ” It is by an intelligent study of the history of 
England alone that a student can know w hat social changes 
must take place, what a transformation of ideas and sentiments 
there must be, what trials and sufferings must be gone through 
and how a nation’s character should be formed under those trials 
and sufferings, before it becomes fit for such political institutions 
as those which prevail at present The study of moral 
philosophy is similarly of use m my opinion If nothing else 
is effected by it, the student’s mind will at least be directed to the 
awful nature of the distinction between right and wrong, as to 
v, hich the followers of all schools are agreed, though they explain 
the ongtn of the distinction differently. This cannot fail to be 
of use to a student when he goes out into the world, and the 
knowledge that he will acquire by the study of this subject will 
enable him to form for himself a practical theory for his guidance 
in life It was for these reasons that, in common with my friend 
the late Vice-Chancellor, I sought the re-introduction of history, 
political economy, and moral philosophy into the general course 
But there was such a strong opposition against the inclusion of 
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moral philosophy that it had to be given up History we did 
succeed in getting in, but now and again there are complaints 
from specialists against it. I do not understand why there 
should be such a strong objection to the re-introduction of these 
subjects. Nor do I understand what marvellous virtue there is 
in six or seven prose or poetic books or parts of books in two 
languages and in a short course in mathematics which those 
subjects have not and which renders it necessary that every 
student should go through them. Why should we not have 
special education from the beginning ? Why is a second 
language, which is often a dead language, necessary ? But the 
specialist is not prepared to go so far, though if he is consistent, 
I think, he should. We have seen that very often we do not, 
by having a great many opttonal groups, encourage special talent, 
and the effect is that students go into the world with a sort of edu- 
cation which has not fitted them for grappling with certain problems 
that come up before them and which notwithstanding they have 
to grapple with I do not mean to say that the mere inclusion 
of these subjects into the necessary course will effect the object I 
aim at Nearly everything depends upon the sort of teachers we 
have in those subjects and of examiners. The teacher should 
accustom his pupils to think and trace effects to their causes, and 
it is the duty of an examiner to find out whether they have been 
so taught. But I cannot say that in both these respects things 
are in a satisfactory condition. Great is the responsibility of 
those who make appointments to professorships and to examiner- 
ships, but with reference to the latter, on behalf of the Univer- 
sity, I can only regret that there is such a narrow and unpromis- 
ing field for selection. 

Another point on which, with your permission, I wish to 
make a few remarks this evening is that concerning the course of 
general education that is necessary fot a candidate for a 
professional degree The idea of those who gave shape to our 
r University appears clearly to have been that a geueral education 
up to the B. A. standard was wanted. Hence they laid down 
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the rule that a candidate for LL B. and M C. E should be a 
Bachelor of Arts. But in the early days of the University the 
number of B As was very small and even that of those who 
passed the Matriculation examination, and the course of medical 
education extended over five years and that of civil engineering 
over three They, therefore, conceived the idea of granting a 
son of license to those students of medicine and civil engineering 
who v ere qualified for their particular profession, but were not 
qualified for a degree As, hov ever, they considered it incon- 
sistent with the dignity of a University to issue licenses, they 
gave the name ot degrees to the licenses they issued in medicine 
and civil engineering, and thus we came to have the degrees of 
Licentiates of Medicine and of Civil Engineering In law, how- 
ever, such a necessity was not felt, and and the B A. qualifica- 
tion vas adhered to But since the time when the rules were 
promulgated the number of successful candidates at the several 
examinations in Arts have vastly increased, and while we had 39 
candidates who passed the Matriculation in 1862, we have now 
about 800 or 900 passing every year In 1862 there were only 
four B A s , we have now between 100 and 150, and at the 
Previous Examination we have between 160 and 240 successful 
candidates; and at the 1st B. A more then 150 The time, 
therefore, for carrying out the idea of the founders of our 
University, in a modified shape at least, has long since arrived , 
and the engineering faculty has raised the standard of qualifica- 
tion from the Matriculation to the Previous examination But 
the medical faculty has been discussing the question for nine 
years without coming to any conclusion. It was even proposed 
or resolved that, instead of the Licentiate of Medicine, we should 
bate the more dignified degree of Bachelor of Medicine, and for 
this at least it va s hoped that all medical members of the Senate 
would agree in requiring a higher standard of general education , 
but even for that the majority in the Senate would have nothing 
more than the Matriculation The sister Universities of 
Calcutta and Madras hate raised their preliminary requirement to 
the First Examination in Arts , but we will have nothing of the 
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kind. It stands to reason that if a medical man has had a good 
general education, he is likely to he of greater use , but we do 
not want him to be a man of general education This you will 
admit is a very unsatisfactory condition of things and is un- 
intelligible to nn mind. A dead-lock such as this cannot but 
be a matter of great concern to one who wishes to sec self-govern- 
ment llounsh in this countn, and augurs ill for our future 
prospects I earnestly hope, therefore, that wascr counsels will 
come to pres ail, and our medical faculty and the Senate will 
decide the question m a satisfactory manner. I would propose 
for their consideration, as a sort of compromise, w hether, if they 
must Ime the Matriculation for the degree of Licentiate, it 
would not be adusablc to have the Intermediate as a preliminary 
qualification for the higher degree of M B. We shall thus have 
three medical degrees corresponding with three stages in general 
education, that of Licentiate with the Matriculation, the M B 
with the Intermediate, and the M. D with B. A. The field 
of choice will thus be comprehensive, and the candidate may 
choose one of the three according to Ins own capacities and 
means. 

. The character of our Senate and the debates carried on by it 
have a good deal changed since I first became acquainted with 
the body. In those days a very small number of Fellows attended 
the meetings, but they were men who took very great interest 
in educational matters and were alive to the responsibility of 
their position. There were only, if I remember right, about 
twelve fellows present when such an important question as the 
introduction of Persian as a second languag at the higher examina-. 
tion in Arts was discussed and that language added to the list 
lrom which it had before been excluded on account of its being 
a vernacular Now we have a larger number of fellows on the 
roll, and a larger number take interest m University matters. 
This is as it should be. If, however, instead of being 
guided by cold reason and acting with a sense of responsibility, 
$he Senate becomes a democratic assembly, carried away by 
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enodon and impulse. the change must certainly be a rnsttei 
fcrregren__ 

Our University is but an examining bony, and its fimcdon, 
line that of £ mint, is condned to assaying the silver, perhaps 
the sold, of the intell ectua l accuisidons ot onr young men, 
according to certain standarus, and stamping it frith the letters 
3. A.. M. A., V. D., &c. Snch an idea of a University is no 
doubt in. keeping mkb the spirit of the age in which machinery 
has received snch a hish development. Bet this is neither the 
primary, ncr a cegnided. nor a fruitful idea of a University. 
A Uni vers’ tv. in nv opinion, onght to be a bony of men 
devoted, to learning, engaged in the cnrsnh of truth, carrying on 
researches and invesdgadons, and conmtmicadng their knowledge 
to others hr educating voting men and bv the pnblicadon of 
cooks and papers. Snch a body shonld have a healthy pnbb'c 
opinion or its own. the inScence of which every one of its 
members, whether a teacher or an examiner, shonld feel, and 
which shonld compel him to co h is duty faithfully and con- 
scientiously. Looking to the manner in which the work in the 
departments both of instmcdon and examinadon has been done 
for a great many years. I have long felt the necessitv of snch a 
pot lit opinion as the only remedy for the manv defects that are 
observable. Bn: it is a cnesdon whether we shall ever be able 
to realise this idea in India. In the Erst place onr colleges are 
scattered o~er the whole Presidency and cannot on this account 
indnente each other. The learning and the knowledge that we 
aim at are. and must necessarily be. what misht be called 
Ear o peaa learning and European knowledge, and the methods 
of iavesngancn. research, and education are E nr ocean. Con- 
sec nanny, Europeans most form a very large and predominant 
e.ement of sum an mstminor. Bnt the European prefessors and 
teacaers ma. come ont fee. memse-ves as exi l es in this country 
ana have got no permanent stake in IZ . They can hardly, there- 
fore, be expected to tahe price in snch an msumdon as I have 
men mmarng c: aac coatnente to its formanon Hence it is 
.ha., monga we have hac European uroiessors and teachers here 
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now for more than half a century, not"a single work of a nature 
to make its mark in the world has been published by any one 
of them, except the German professors of Oriental Languages. 
And as to tire natives of the country, they, too, have shown no 
7eal or ardour in the pursuit of knowledge. Our graduates after 
leaving the University often forget all about the subjects to 
w hich they were introduced while at college , and if m any case 
they continue to take interest in them, it is but of a languid 
nature. It must be said, hou ever, on their behalf that the first 
thing they must think of is getting on m the world, and perhaps 
the avocation which they have to follow with that view allows them 
little time for pursuit of knowledge. What is necessary then 
is that in connection with the University we should have some 
endowments in the nature of fellowships or professorships to be 
held by the natives. Germany is the country m Europe which 
is known to be foremost in carrying on original research m all 
branches of knowledge, and this has beeen attributed to the fact 
that it was cut up into a great many little states, and continues m 
a great measure to be so cut up Each of the states made it a 
point to have a University of its own with its usual complement 
of professors and the country has thus come to have many such 
Universities, and a great many men devoted enthusiastically to 
study and research. But what is the possibility of our having 
such professorships, fellowships, or studentships ? There are 
many and important calls on the public exchequer on account of 
which it does not appear likely that Government will msutute 
them, though it behoves a paternal Government to direct its 
attention to this branch of educational work also. But Govern- 
ment have at their disposal a fund which might be used for this 
purpose The late Mr E I Howard, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, who has left his permanent stamp on the Department of 
Public Instruction, saw the necessity of such professorships or 
studentships and got the Government to put into his hands the 
Daksma Fund He thereupon created certain appointments, 
which he called fellowships — a name which shows what his idea 
was ; and he often expressed that idea by sayiilg that bis object 
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was to encourage the pursuit of learning among the natives of 
this couptry He, thererore, did not lay down a certain period 
for which a fellowship was tenable, and our early DaksinJ 
fellows held their appointments for five or six years and might 
have held them longer if they had wished But since his time 
the idea has been lost sight of, and the Daksina fellowships have 
been, to all intents and purposes, converted into scholarships, 
tenable for a year or two, ostensibly to enable the Bachelors of 
Arts to study for the M A. degree, which, however, they are not 
compelled to do But there is -nothing to prevent us from re- 


tracing our steps and the Daksina Fund might still be used for 
the institution of fellowships or studentships in connection with 
the University with a monthly allowance varying from Rs 150 
to Rs 250 I am sure we shall then have a few men at least 
determined to devote their life to study and research But the 
aksina Fund can go but a little way , and the means that are 
wanted for this purpose must principally come from our rich 
utizens themselves Scholarships and prizes we have got in 

* t 1S now wante d is studentships or fellowslups 

e m mention , and the merchant princes of Bombay will 
ru y immortalise themselves and entitle themselves to the per- 
manent gratitude of their countrymen if they endow them Five 
or six thousand rupees are sufficient for a scholarship, wherefore 

fomThf r r SMh a g,ft ,s but h « ie - But a fellowship, 

r!„ V r7 Ct tllarge am °™ 15 and that .. 

in the couni 1 6 77° 5 promotm g 'he growth of knowledge 

l and nuh W W ‘" T? ,U “ Sta “ dmg monu ment of the genero- 
sity and public spirit of the citiaen who endows it 


iwJr 5I1; '; “ 0Ur Umverslt y a, it has been the means of 

promoting education in the President j , 

a great deal of good generally Ha7 “t^T 811 ? ' ^ 
central establishment as on rf rU * , been for such a 

young men shall be taught sees that T ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and issues certificates tothat effect ed^ W ^ taUght 
received the expansion it has Ar rh * 0n WOuld not have 

35 At the time it is quite clear 
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that snt.li an expWMon would not lime been possible had 
iiu.ro been no opt nines for our graduates in the public service 
and the* professions In 1S62 there were only 4 B A s 
Now the number on the M A ltst is 106, and that on the 
U. \. list r 1,3^9 . uul if \u add the 183 that ha\e passed this 
> ear, the total number of guduates in Arts is 1,628 Besides 
we base 35 Bachelors of Science, w Inch bungs it up to 1665 
Of these 578, inclusne of the 31 who ha\c passed this year, are 
Bachelors ol I„iw '1 hey are cither employed in the Judicial 
Sere ice of Got eminent or are pleaders In both capacities they 
have greatly contributed to raise the tone of the adnnmstiation 
of justice I remember in my younger days to have, in my 
name district, constaml) heard murmurs against the conduct of 
the muuMlfs or subordinate judges of those days, but they have 
all ceased now. A few graduates h.uc got entrance into the 
Revenue Sen ice, and from all the information I have I am in a 
position to state that there also their work is satisfactory Nearly 
the w hole of die higher branch of the Educational Dcpaitment 
is conducted by graduates The greater the number of educated 
men that find entrance into the services, the better will it be in 
the interests of good government It is not enough that the 
statesmen at the helm of affairs and the great officers immediately 
under them should be disinterested persons desirous of nothing 
but the good of the people The agency they employ for carry- 
ing out their orders and for the performance of the details of the 
administration must be as good as it can be made Our imme- 
diate governors, with whom it rests to make our life miserable 
or happy, are the Pauls, the Kulkarms, the Talatis, the Mahal- 
karis, the Mamlatdars and their Karkuns, the Police Chief Con- 
stables and Inspectors, the petty Magistrates and the Subordinate 
Judges For the purposes of good government in a country 
where the masses are uneducated and ignorant it is, in my 
humble opinion, of the highest importance that these should, 
as far as possible, be men of education and principle On the 
list of medical graduates we have five Doctors of Medicine and 438 
Licentiates b( Medicine, inclusive of the men who have passed this 
56 [ R. G Bhandarkar’s Works, Vok I. ] 
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3 ear; in all 443 Some of these are employed in the service 
of Government, and a few in Native States , but a good many 
are engaged in private practice. It is only in Bombay and some 
of the larger towns in the districts that our medical graduates find 
pnvate practice, but m Bombay the field is now overcrowded. 
European medicine has not } r et found fas our w ith the masses, 
and the condition of our medical graduates is anything but 
satisfactory On the list of the graduates in Civil Engineering 
we has e one Master and 3 1 1 Licentiates inclusis e of this year’s 
men. Most of those are emplo}'ed in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, on the raiiw ays, and in Native States A few are engaged 
in pm ate practice , but there is no extensive field for it. 


On our list all the literary classes or castes of Hindus are 
represented , and there are a few from w hat are called the bach- 
w ard classes The Parsis have, as maj T be expected from their 
usual energj r , taken the fullest ads antage of the benefits of the 
Um\ ersity, considering that they form such a small part of the 
population of the Presidency The onlj' important community 
that still remains backward is that of the Mahomedans There are 
not more than about 20 on the list of graduates m Arts Up 
to this time we hase had one Mahomedan M A. only, and 
it is a gratifying circumstance that we hase got another this } ear. 
In Bombay we have a large and influential Mahomedan commu- 
mtj, but its members are engaged in trade and commerce, and, 
as a rule, Indians, whether Hindus or Mahomedans, who have 
an opening in tins sphere for their sons do not care to give them 
higher education The Deccan Mahomedans, Idee the Deccan. 
Hindus, hate no genius for trade or commerce, but somehow 
the, do not come forward as their Hindu brethren do. In my 

Mahomtln 5 t ms mfluenUl1 of the 

Mahomedan cotnmun.t, here and ,n the mofusstl to make 

strenuous endcacours to bnng up them co-rehg,ou,s,s The 

assistance of other cOmmumt.es might be asked and cell I 

suppose, be giccn A large number of scholarships not less 

than ,00, to be held by Mahomedans m Hrgh 11 X !nd 
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Colleges should be instituted. If it will take a long time to 
raise a sufficient fund to be in\ested for the purpose, a beginning 
should be made by making annual contributions Let us show 
that we possess public spirit and will help ourselves If we 
bring forward Mahomedans in this way, they will be represented 
on our University lists in due proportion and wall take their 
places side In side with the Hindus in the public service and in 
the professions m a corresponding proportion. 

But, gentlemen, though our University has thus been 
successfully discharging its duty, there are certain points which 
it is urgently necessary that our graduates should carefully bear 
in mind in order that they may be as useful as they might be to 
the Go\crnmcnt of the country, promote the general interests 
of the community, and contribute towards the regeneration of 
India. And to these, with j'Our permission, I wall now devote a 
few minutes, addressing my remarks to my brother graduates. 
An undergraduate of the University, after he has finished lus 
course and taken his degree, claims to be called an educated man. 
The Sanskrit word that corresponds to the word educated is 
<e sisfa, ” and according to the old Hindu idea a <c &sfa ” is, in 
the words of the great grammarian Patanjah, a man who does 
not store up wealth (literally one who keeps so much grain 
only as is contained in a jar), who is not greedy, and who 
disinterestedly, without any further object, acquires perfect 
proficiency in some branch of learning The idea, therefore, 
is that he who devotes himself to the pursuit of knowledge or 
truth for its own sake and disdains mere worldly prosperity is 
a man of education or culture To deserve this title, therefore, 
it will not do for undergraduates to study their books and 
subjects only with a view to the degree examinations and m a 
' manner to achieve success. It will not do for them to choose 
their optional subjects only because the examination m them 
is likely to be easy. They should take a real and lively interest 
in the books they read and the subjects they study, and choose 
heir optional course only because they have a predilection for if 
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With a sincere and humble desire to know and to improte, they 
should endear our to find and appreciate the good that their books 
place before them, appropriate it, and make it a part of their 
ow n nature Mere success at an examination and the acquisition 
of a degree, and through its means the impror ement of one’s 
worldly prospects, are not very high motives, "and are certainly 
unworthy of an}' thoughtful man, and especially of the descen- 
dants of those who thsdained riches to be able to de\ ote them- 
selves single-heartedly to knowledge and truth At the same 
time to deserve this title of sista or educated it w ill not do tor 
one who has got his degree to think that his work is accomplish- 
ed and that he has nothing more to do with books or knowledge 
An educated name should continue through his life to take 
interest in the great subjects of knowledge which occupy the 
attention of man, and should go on closely watching the 
progress of ideas in Europe, where, of course, there is greater 
movement of thought than in our country He w ill forfeit 
his claim to be considered a man of culture, if he chooses to be 
ignorant of what the progress^ e nations of the West are think- 
ing, doing and admiring But m the course of our progress 
in this lifelong educauon we are likely, m consequence of our pre- 
\ ious antecedents, to misunderstand and misapply European ideas 
Against such misunderstanding and misapplication w j e have to 
guard oursehes For instance, the idea of self-respect, per- 
sonal independence, nauonal independence, liberty of speech, 
and patriotism are constantly brought to our notice, and 
there is e\idence that a good many of our men do not 
understand their proper limitations Self-respect and personal 
independence often degenerate into disrespect for others, and 
want of reverence for those who, b} their position, knowledge 
or etc n age, deserve it from us Such a degeneration can onl} 
ha\e the effect of degrading a man’s character Self-respect 
ought to come into operation onh then, when a low' worldly 
momc is about to lead you to do a mean or an unrighteous act, 
and present you from doing it Personal independence ought 
to be exhibited only then, when the importunity' of others or 
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the fear of displeasing them prevents you from saying and doing 
what, after a careful inquiry, you have come to believe to be 
undoubtedly true, and lead you to say it or do it National 
independence you can have only when there is a nation and 
it has the capacity of governing itself But when the inhabitants 
of a country are divided into a number of separate communities 
or castes hostile to each other, national independence can only 
mean the possession by one community or one caste of power 
over others which it must, of course, use for its own benefit 
and to the detriment of others. And when the country has 
never had in the course of its history a training m free or re- 
presentative institutions or never been animated with a desire 
for them or had even a conception of them, national indepen- 
dence must mean the tyranny of one man over all others. In 
the same manner liberty of speech and all kinds of liberty have 
their limits, which it is of great importance always to bear in 
mind You cannot speak what you like or act as you like 
simply because you are free or possess liberty Liberty of speech 
means that one should not be prevented from speaking what, 
after a careful examination, one has found to be unmistakably true 
and which it is good m the interest of the community that one 
should speak If, however, you say something against an in- 
dividual or a body of individuals because they are obnoxious 
to you, without any inquiry and without even a decent know- 
ledge of the matter with reference to which you are criticizing 
him or them, it is an absolute misuse of the liberty of speech 
which cannot but promote ill-feeling, foment quarrels, and 
eventually bring on ruin. Similarly, liberty of action implies 
that one should not be prevented from doing what one’s con- 
science approves or imposes on him as a duty If, however, 
conscience or sense of duty is set aside and a man, under the 
influence of any of his lower passions, acts in a manner to do 
harm or injustice to others, he is not a man who is free, but is 
a slave of his passions, and will have to be prevented in certain 
t cases from being so by the laws of the community. t 
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The idea of patriotism, which is constantly brought up 
before our minds by English literature and history, is in the same 
manner liable to be very greatly misunderstood and misapplied. 
One may think patriotism requires him to hate foreigners because 
they are foreigners, to run down t’neir manners, customs, and 
institutions, to attribute vices to them which they do not possess, 
and deny their most manifest virtues and all the good that they 
actually do. On the other hand it may be considered to consist 
in praising one’s ancestors and one’s own people, admiring their 
manners, customs and institutions, and denying their manifest 
failings and the patent defects of their character This is the 
patriotism of feeble minds incapable of thought and action 
And eventually it resolves itself into a confirmed enmity for one’s 
own people For if people do not see the good that there is 
in foreigners, they are incapable of learning , if they'- do not see 
their own serious faults and defects and the evil that there is in 
their manners, customs, and institutions, there can be no im- 


provement, no progress , and the nation must lag behind while 
others are going on, and must suffer He only is a true patriot 
who, with an unprejudiced mind and with the light that God has 
vouchsafed to him, examines the manners, customs, and institu- 
tions of his country and the character of his people, fearlessly 
exposes the abuses or evils he may find therein, and earnestly 
calls upon them to reform and improve even at the risk of 
offending them and being stoned by them Again, one ought 
to be a patriot in reality and not in name merely, for if he is 
a true patriot, he must be prepared to sacrifice his time, money, 
convenience, interests and even reputation for the good of his 
country But if he is good only for talking and slowly retires 
when called upon to undergo self-sacrifice, when he will work 
only m matters where he is praised by his countrymen and will 
stand at a convenient distance from others, which, howsoever 

T ’ r d thClr PrCjudlCeS ’ he Is ^ a self-seeking 

n cn / Sain, i n P T °'r P3tri ° tlSm genCralI y aims at national 
independence But I have already pointed out what national 
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independence can only mean in the case of a country divided 
into communities'and castes in chronic hostility with each other 
and unused to, or unacquainted with, free institutions. An 
Indian patriot must recognize the great forces m operation in 
the world. Asia is being divided among themselves by three great 
European Powers, and in the contest, from the character and 
peculiar civilization of its people, Asia is nowhere. We ought 
to consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in having fallen into 
the hands of a nation that has a conscience. England would be 
ashamed of herself if she held India solely for the purpose of her 
own aggrandizement. She has consciously undertaken the 
function of civilizing India, and of this our University is one 
of the many evidences available. She has given an orderly and 
stable government to the counry , destroyed the Thugs, Pindaries, 
and Dacoits , allowed to every man the right to live and enjoy 
his earnings, which no one, howsoever high his position, can 
transgress , and given us the benefits of the inventions of the nine- 
teenth century, — railways, telegraphs, a highly organized post 
office, and so on The material or mechanical resources of 
England are vast The intellect of a European, especially of 
Western Europe, is ever wakeful, ever active Ever}' new idea 
is grasped, examined from all points of view, and it fructifies. 
Improvements in the processes of manufacture of all kinds, from 
that of fire matches to that of guns, ships of war, and spinning 
and weaving machinery, are constantly going on. And above 
all, the Englishman possesses immense powers of organization , 
he is ever diligent and watchful , his work is always methodical 
and systematic , lie is animated by an over-powering sense of 
national duty , and he maintains perfect discipline in everything 
I say “ above all, ” for it was by these qualities that he succeeded 
in establishing an empire in India, before he had steamships, 
railways, electric telegraphs, and powerful guns and other arms 
of precision A w lse Indian patriot, therefore, will take pride 
m the fact that tins country forms a very important member of 
the Empire over winch the sun never sets, and that India is one 
of the brightest jewels, if not the brightest, in the Bnusli Crown 
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The glories of that Empire he should regard as his glories and 
its misfortunes to be his misfortunes We are the inhabitants 
of Greater Britain, 1 e of the larger section of Britain, the 
smaller section of which is situated m North-Western Europe, 
and our political patriotism should centre itself round that name 
Therein lies our salvation The world is moving towards higher 
politcal unities And a higher unity has been formed in the 
shape of the British Empire , and there can be no disruption of 
that unity as long as Englishmen are what they are, nor can 
there be the remotest desire for it so long as Indians are thoughtful 
and wise There may be some points m the policy pursued in • 
the government of the country and some acts which are conceived » 
more in the interests of England than of India There may be ' 
grievances and individual cases of oppression But we have got 
the right of petition and the liberty of speech This right and 
this liberty should, however, be used in the manner I have 
already indicated Care should be taken to study the particular 
question and ascertain the truth about it, to say nothing that is 
not true, and to ascribe no evil motive , and general denuncia- 
tions, of which unfortunately we find so many, ought strictly 
to be avoided We may even ask for powers and privileges 
But before we do so we should take care to qualify ourselves 
for their exercise. We should learn to use them m the interests 
of the community at large, and rise superior to all considerations 
about self, caste, or clique Nothing but a sense of duty to the 
general public should actuate us in the exercise of the powers 
and privileges that may be granted to us At the same time 
we should endeavour to form habits of working in an orderly 
and methodical manner If those powers and privileges have, in 
the first instance, to be exercised by the masses of the people, 
they ought to be made to understand what they mean , they 
ought to be taught that they have certain interests as a community 
which it is their duty to promote bj a just and faithful exercise 
of those powers and privileges, and educated into a desire for 
them. If v.e bestow no thought upon such matters and go 
on asking, we shall simply be wasting breath And as to the 
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powers and privileges already granted to us, if we use them for 
advancing our private interests or those of our clique or caste and 
will not do the work they entail regularly, we shall make ourselves 
the enemies of our country instead of patriots. For there will 
thus be misgovernment, and the British authorities will take 
away what they have granted, or at least cease to grant more, 
and our future prospects will be destroyed. Whenever a native 
misuses a privilege or a power, there ought, therefore, to be a 
strong public opinion among us which will condemn him and 
prevent further misuse. 

I have thus briefly discussed the manner in which some 
of the ideas to which we are introduced are, or may be, misunder- 
stood and abused We should guard ourselves against such a 
misunderstanding and such an abuse, and treasure up in our 
hearts the words of the great sage of Chelsea, addressed to the 
students of the Edinburgh University, on the true objects of 
education. "You are ever to bear m mind,” says he, “that 
there lies behind that ( mere positive and technical knowledge) 
the acquisition of what may be called wisdom — namely, sound 
appreciation and just decision as to all the objects that come 
round you, and the habit of behaving with justice, candour, clear 
insight, and loyal adherence to fact. Great is wisdom , infinite 
is the value of wisdom. It cannot be exaggerated, it is the 
highest achievement of man. * Blessed is he that getteth under- 
standing.’ And that, 1 believe, on occasion may be missed very 
easily, never more easily than now, I sometimes think. If that 
is a failure, all is failure ! ” Let us then endeavour to acquire 
this highest achievement of man, this wisdom, by means of the 
education we receive, by what European literature and history 
teach us. If we do not do so, rest assured all will be failure, 
as the prophet tells us. 

One of the ideas which is calculated to lead us to wisdom, 
and which, in recent times, has been exercising such a powerful 
influence over the European mind and leading Europeans to 
57 t R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work*, Vol I. } 
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study with a sympathetic spirit the literature, the history, and 
the religion of our country and the other countries in the world, 
even the thoughts and ideas of savages, is the unity of the 
human race We should learn to sympathize with the joys 
and griefs of men of all races, study watchfully the conflict and 
progress of ideas among them and their gradual advance from 
barbarism to the height of civilization, and from the elevated 
standpoint thus gained, and with our national prejudices thus 
cleared off, look back upon the history of our race, trace with 
an unbiassed mind its progress towards civilization and observe 
the phenomenon of its stagnancy, or, more truly, its decline 
and degradation It will then be our duty strenuously to en- 
deavour to eradicate the causes of that decline and that degrada- 
tion My friends, we are living in a momentous period in 
the history of India Upon our conduct at this period depends 
the future of our country’- The Indian intellect has been 
dormant for centuries Original thought disappeared with the 
old Rsis, the fermentation of religious and philosophic ideas 
ceased with the decline of Buddhism , philosophy became verbose 
and wasted itself in trifling subtleties, poetry assumed an artificial 
character, religion degenerated into forms, ceremonies, and 
superstitions, and custom became a hideous tyrant and brought 
in female infanticide, the burning alive of widows, the marriage 
of a hundred or a hundred and fifty girls to one man, the degrada- 
tion of womankind, hook-swinging, &c , &c , and there w’as no 
moral force in the land to do battle with these evils It w r as 
reserved for the foreigner to put some of them dow n with the 
strong arm of the law, but m the cases m which the foreigner 
will not interfere they still flourish The intellect and the moral 
sense of the country must now w 7 ahe up under the influence 
of European civilization, and the task and heavy responsibility 
of regenerating her has devolved upon ourselves, w'ho have felt 
the influence Thought on every subject of interest to humanity 
must be stimulated, literature and philosophy hav e a fresh start, 
our vernaculars be improved, and a desire for knowledge be 
propagated. The great iniquities and falsehoods of our social 
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Institutions and customs must be corrected, the standard of 
practical morality raised, tastes improved, higher ideals placed 
before the people, and religion purified and reformed If we have 
truly assimilated the idea of patriotism, if the feeling has really 
sprung up in our hearts, here is a legitimate field for its exercise. 
But if we neglect it entirely, or are very lukewarm about it, and 
confine our activity to the political sphere, the least that can be 
said about the matter is that our patriotism is not the genunine 
but a counterfeit article. And we shall cut the ground from 
under our feet , for, from what I have already said, you will see 
that there can be no political advancement without social and 
moral advancement In this process of regeneration the ideas 
or principles, which alone will guide us safely, arc sense of duty, 
love of truth, and love of justice The education we receive 
will have to be considered merely superficial if it does not enable 
us to grasp these principles. These, therefore, I earnestly 
implore you to learn thoroughly and incorporate with j our in- 
ternal spirit Not only will they elevate the individual character, 
but they alone will ensure the future happiness of our race Tor, 
social arrangements, manners, and customs then onl) conduce 
to the happiness and prosperity of a nation, when they are based 
upon iruth and justice One of the greatest historians of 
England, who denies that history is a science which will enable 
us to predtet the results of particular deeds, as the astronomer 
predicts an eclipse, still acknowledges that <e one lesson and 
onl) one historj maybe said to repeat with distinctness, tin: 
the world is built semehow on moral foundations, that jn the 
long run, it is well with the good , in the long run, it is ill nh 
the wicked" And further on he sa\> more foruHv and elo- 
quently “ First, u ( history ) is a \oice for ever ^oumhng *C'C/ 
the centuries the laws of right and wrong Opumm ckt.' 
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manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written 

on the tablets of eternity. For every false word or unrighteous 

deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or vanity, the price 

has to be paid at last, not always by the chief offenders, but 

paid by some one. Justice and truth alone endure ^and live. 

Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday comes 

1 „ 

at last to them, m French revolutions and other temblty ways 
There, gentlemen, must all -discussion and dispute enil, and 
there will I end. ' 



REJOINDER TO MR. JUSTICE RANADE 
[ From the Bombay Ga^eIth, Bombay, April, 1894 ] 

Tho Into Mr. Justico Ranado criticised in an ad-dross delivered at 
tlio Eighth Annual General Mooting of the Bombay Graduates* Asso- 
ciation somo of tho conclusions arrived at in tho Convocation Address. 
Tho following is tho reply of Sir R. G Bhandarkar, dated Lonavala, 
24th April 1894. 

Sir, — The position and influence of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Ranade render it necessary that against my usual practice 
I should notice lus criticism on my Convocation address. Mr. 
Ranade discovers an undertone of pessimism in what I said. In 
private conversation also he has again and again denounced me 
as a pessimist But I am unable to find the reason. What I 
have been doing during the last seven or eight years is to 
call attention to the defects and shortcomings of my countrymen 
and the erroneous notions prevailing among them, imploring 
them to endeavour to get over them as a necessary preliminary 
to all progress and tell them that without the acquisition of 
certain virtues and without a reform of our social Institutions 
real political advance is impossible. Beyond this I can find no 
justification of Mr. Ranade’s use of that epithet in my case. 
But there is no reason why I should complain. On the contrary, 
I should feel myself highly honoured by Mr. Ranade’s speaking 
of me as a pessimist For in the course of a lecture delivered 
by lum in connection with the anniversary of the Prarthana 
Samaj, about a fortnight ago, Mr. Ranade told his audience 
that Carlyle and Ruslan were pessimists A pessimist then is 
one who hates cant and convention, and preaches sincerity, 
fidelity to truth, dnd action as opposed to talk ; for that is what 
Carlyle and Ruslan do. But Mr. Justice Ranade warned his 
hearers against Carlyle and Ruskin as unsuited to our weak con- 
stitution, however suited they might be to the sturdier races 
that inhabit the British Jsles. Thjs I arp unable to understand, 
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Such a scientist as Tyndall acknowledges with gratitude the healthy 
moral influence exercised over him by Carlyle, saying it was 
his teaching that roused him to action. Principal Selby observed 
in the course of a lecture that he delivered to his pupils the 
other day that Carlyle, Ruskin, and Wordsworth were his 
favourite authors, meaning thereby to recommend them to their 
attention 

Perhaps Mr. Justice Ranade does not like my plain-speaking, 
for he is reported to have said at the lecture alluded to above 
that “ a wise doctor never revealed to his patient the danger of 
illness he suffered from , though some thought that truth was 
truth and must always be told ”, This constitutes the radical 
difference between us But what surprises me greatly is that 
Mr Ranade should see that his doctrine is based on the most 
hopeless pessimism For the comparison implies that India is 
suffering from a dangerous disease that must terminate fatally 
But if she is suffering from a disease which is curable, but may 
become dangerous if she does not carefully attend to the direc- 
tions of the doctor, can the doctor be called wise ■who will not 
warn her and impress upon her the paramount necessity of 
carefully observing his directions, if she wishes to live but will 
go on telling her that she is in sound health, equal to any kind 
of exertion and may conduct her as she wishes ? If I believed 
that India was suffering from a disease of the former kind, I 
would pass my days in the saddest silence But I believe she 
is suffering from a disease of the latter kind , and hence my 
efforts to warn her and to point out the remedies. This is what 
I have done m my Convocation address, and the directions 
there given might be shortly summed up m the words " Follow 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and you will be saved ” 

I will now proceed to the main points discussed by Mr 
Ranade. He says I did not attribute the disproportionately 
large mortalitt among the Hindus to “ the strain of studies m 
the Unnersiry curriculum ”. This is not correct I did attq- 
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Imic. Again, hcsnvs, I was c< of opinion that they (the evil 
results) Mere not due to any overstrain of studies and examina- 
tions". I was not and did not si} J was. On the contrary, 
I endeavoured to make out that the education we received did 
impose a henvv strain upon us, from which our fathers and 
grand-fuhers were free And I said that the strain in the ordi- 
nary walks of life was also heavy in consequence of our having 
come in contact with a more energetic race I admitted the 
strain, hut, unlike Mr Ranade and others , I did not propose 
the reduction of the standards, as that would mean the giving 
of degrees to men with onh a semblance of education , but, 
finding from a comparison of the mortality among the different 
classes of graduates that the Parsecs stood the strain very well, 
I advised the Hindus to live like the Parsecs, and affirmed that 
a thorough change in their social ideas and customs would alone 
enable the Hindus to bear the strain And I do not know how 
men w ho advocate a reduction in the standards can with con- 
sistency ask Government to hold the Civil Service Examination 
jn India The course of study for that examination is certainly 
more difficult than that for the B A degree, and is as hard as, 
if not harder than, that for the M A exammatian Our best 
BAs have, wdien they happen to go England, to place them- 
selves for one or two years under a professional crammer and 
even then get a low place m the pass list Our only way, there- 
fore, is to fit ourselves for the strain which the higher education 
imposes, and not ask that the strain be reduced. If Mr Ranade 
thinks that the real evil lies m the University curriculum, he 
ought to have faced that vital question, and given us his solution 
of it instead of contenting himself with a general allusion to the 
pass degree of the English Universities He has not made any 
specific proposals as to how the standard should be reduced 
The only definite thing that he and persons who think with 
him have got to say is that candidates who fail in certain subjects 
should be examined m the following year in those subjects only. 
But if we examine our death list we shall, I think, find that a 
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great many on that hst were not plucked at all at any examina- 
tion , so thatjSupposing the change were not objectionable m other 
respects, it would by no means operate as a far-reaching remedy 

Since the lowest percentage of deaths among the Parsee 
graduates is the point on which my argument for social change 
hinges, Mr. Justice Ranade’s great effort is directed towards 
making out that the Parsees have no advantage over the Hindus 
in this respect, and these do not die in larger numbers But 
since Mr Ranade has also been an advocate of social reform, he 
endeavours to clear himself from a possible misunderstanding 
as regards his attitude towards that question, and asserts that if 
he is going to prove that the Parsees have no superiority over 
the Hindus, it is only because “ no useful purpose is served by 
imperfect generalizations ”, He also thinks it unfortunate that 
I should have confined my inquiries to the first eighteen years 
of the existence of the University But let us look into the 
question more closely m order to find out whether Mr Ranade’s 
generalizations or mine have a sounder basis, and whether the 
principle of confining one s inquiry to a certain number of years 
is not the only true principle in the case. Mr. Ranade himself 
says that some only of our graduates died immediately after 
taking their degree, but the majority lived till they were about 
thirty-five, that being their average age at the time of death, 
lhey thus lived for about ten years after they took their degree 
In so taking the matter, Mr Ranade supposes them to have left 
the University at the age of twenty-five But B A s leave when 
they are about twenty or twenty-one , though M A s stay till 
they are about twenty-five We will take twelve or thirteen as 
the number of years for which they lived after taking their degree. 
Tins means that the University poison, to adopt a med.cal 

phrase, takes about 12 years to operate after it has been intro- 
duced into the system If so, in order to estimate the per- 
centage of deaths caused by n, we should take into consideration 
only the number of graduates on whom it has been operating 
for more than tuehe jears, and leave out the rest. For m 
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the case of these latter the poison has not had its assigned time 
in which to operate. Mr Rnnadc’s procedure, therefore, of 
taking all graduates up to the last year must lead to fallacious 
results. I have excluded graduates of the last thirteen yeais, 
and therefore mine must be the coriect principle. Of course 
since all these calculations arc more or less rough, I must have 
excluded those of the last twelve, eleven or even ten years, 
instead of those of thirteen years, but the result would not have 
been materially different. Then again the other punciple intro- 
duced bv Mr Ranadc is equally based on a radical error. He 
states that the general health statistics give the rate of mortality 
to be thirty per thousand between the age limits of twenty and 
forty, and since the University rate exceeds this, it is unques- 
tionable that the University kills men Now, the University 
rate cannot at all be compared vv ith the general outside rate 
I : or this latter is arrived at by taking a certain number of men 
at the age of twenty, observing them till they ( the same men ) 
become forty years old, and finding how many of them have 
died during the time But in arriving at the University rate 
Mr Ranade has not observed the same men from the age limit 
of twenty to that of forty ; some of his men are forty years of 
age, others thirty-nine, thirty-eight etc., down to twenty To 
be able to compare the two rates, Mr Ranade ought to have 
taken the graduates of a certain year and observe them till they 
became forty years old, and not taken different graduates of 
different ages. In the case of the general outside rate, you have 
the same men at different ages, while in the case of the Univer- 
sity rate you have different men at different ages Thus then, 
though of course we believe that the strain of University studies 
does injure men’s health, the matter has not at all been proved 
by Mr Justice Ranade. 

But though the statistical results arrived at by Mr Ranade 
are vitiated by the radical error shown above, they point in the 
same direction as mine. The death-rate among Parsee B. As 
is three per cent., among Gujarathis five, and Marathas p' 2 , 

68 [ B.G. Bhandarkar’* Work*, Vol. I. ] 
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while the rate among graduates generally Is four, live and ten 
respectively. Mr Rauade shirks from the obvious inference 
that arises He dwells for some time on the apparent advantages 
which the Gujaratkis enjoy as regards some of the courses m 
some of the faculties, and which are principally due to their 
smaller numbers, where, as I have observed, the operation of 
a law does not become manifest, quietly neglecting the fact that 
they are two-thirds worse than the Parsees in the B A list ( the 
percentages being five and three ), while m any more limited 
B A list, they are a little more than once worse , asserts that 
the general rates, 4, 5 and xo are reproduced m the B A rates, 
though these are 3, 5 and 9 2, 1 e that there is no difference 
between the three of the Parsees here and four there , and ob- 
serves in explanation of the more favourable rate in the case of the 
Parsees “ The general rate for the Parsees is lowered by the 
very large number of Parsee Garduates” What Mr Justice 
Ranade means by this it is difficult to understand Is it an 
arithmetical law that he wishes here to enunciate, viz , the 
larger the divisor, the smaller the quotient that we get ? If so, w hat 
can be the use o'f such a statement here ? He should give a 
social, economic, sanitary, or educational reason for it , but in- 
stead of that he gives an arithmetical reason All this shov s 
that the spirit in which Mr Ranade approaches the quesuon 
is anything but scientific, similarly, he says with reference to 
the Maratha graduate that cc if these specially unfortunate deaths 
( 60 out of 102 ) are excluded, the mortality rate amoDg the 
Marathas would be as favourable as the Gujarathi graduates 
show ”, that is to say, if these sixty Marathas had not died, the 
eath rate among the Maratha Graduates wmuld have been the 
same as among the Gujarathis, and if the divisor in the case of 
t re Parsees had not been large, the Gujarathis would have been 
equally well off with the Parsees This simply show's Mr. 
Ranade s desire to arrive at the conclusion that the Parsees were 
notbetter off than the Marathas and Gujarathis, and thus to 
show the groundlessness of my reasoning about the necessity 
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lull it al<n shows that lie has failed in the 
hern; incxc'uhh And this is the case, not- 
! c included all the sounder graduates upon 
hid not \c: produced its eficcts 


The rvs; oj Mr. Justice Rinadc's address is similarly made 
up. He nv‘\iniLr".ind; me, miles me sav what I did not 
r.nvu to <:\, am! then refutes i,u For instance, while speaking 
on the oiK'tion cv tht UimtrMtv Incoming a bod\ of men 
devoted to lc'rnnu* and eirr\ mr on original investigations and 
'v ' itches I ’'ml that the 1 uropein Professors had not contri- 
1 iitcd to the fotnntion of *ueh i hods, nor the Name graduates, 
v ho, it* this continue to tike interest in certun subjects, did it 
in i languid manner Against this Mr Rnmde brings ten per 
cent of graduates, mose of whom ln\c confined their literary 
efforts to the translation of a play or two from Shakespeare, or 
another small Pnglish work or a Sanskrit work and to the publi- 
cation of stns articles or essays in a maga/me or newspaper 
Can all this be by mi) stretch of sense called carrying on investi- 
gations and researches r Is the interest taken not languid even 
on Mr. Ranadc's shov mg ? I base even excused this want of 
devotion to learning by siving that the avocation which graduates 
must follow leaves them little time for literary pursuits, and 
proposed the institution of Fellowships From Mr Ranadc’s 
wav of meeting the point, it would appear that Fellowships arc 
unnecessary, since ten per cent of our graduates have already 
devoted themselves to learning and original research and made 
our Universities a body of learned men Similarly, with re- 
ference to my remarks on the poverty of students Mr. Justice 
Ranade says I have evaded the difficulty. He, however, does 
not appear to have met it or suggested any remedies. He has 
only dwelt longer on the subject, and said some fine things 
about it. But I proceed to tell the parents that they should care 
more for the education of their sons than for their marriage and 
spend what they have got or what they borrow on the former 
rather than the latter. And no one will deny that the average 
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Hindu parent attaches far greater importance to the marriage of 
his son than to his education and makes greater sacrifices for it 
than for the other 

In the paragraph in which Mr Justice Ranade brings 
together the lessons to be derived from his discourse he puts down 
enforced bachelorship up to the completion of studies as the 
highest remedy, and uses language a great deal similar to that 
which I have used This is very surprizing after the long and 
elaborate effort made to prove that University strain and poverty 
alone kill our graduates, in the course of which not the remotest 
allusion is made to bad social arrangements as even a partial source 
of the evil, or better social arrangements as calculated to avert it 
There are a good many other points worthy of notice, such as 
the University extension question, and the proposal about a sort 
of an acadamy, both of which I consider thoroughly impracti- 
cable , but the letter has already grown long and I must stop. 



THE ENDS AND AIMS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Being the substance of an Address delivered on the occasion of the 
25th Anniversary of the Removal of the Deooan College, Poona, to its 
present building. Originally published by the Cheap Literature Com- 
mittee of the Theistio Association of Bombay, — 1893, 

On the 23rd of March 1868 the old Poona College was 
removed to this very commodious and beautiful building and 
called the Deccan College This event you have recently con- 
ceived the idea of commemorating and I think very properly 
For by being removed to this building, the old Poona College 
was put into a condition to realise, in a more efficient manner, 
the object of its existence We should remember this event 
with joy, but it is not proper that the occasion should be wasted 
in mere froth and merriment. We should devote a portion of 
our time to looking back at the way we, as members of the 
Institution, have traversed in order to find out whether it is the 
right way, and if we perceive that we have gone astray, we 
should endeavour to place ourselves on the right way. In other 
words, this is an occasion when we should seriously consider 
whether the College has been realising the objects of its existence 
and if not, think how it may be made to do so better. From 
his superior ability and the position he occupies I believe the 
Principal to be the fit and proper person to address you on a 
matter connected with this subject today, but since the time is 
nigh when my connection with this College and with education 
generally shall cease, he has asked me to discharge the duty 
instead. And though I dearly feel myself to be incompetent for 
the task, I think I must obey. 

The object of the Deccan College and similar institutions 
is to educate the youths of India. Various views have been 
expressed as to what education consists in, but I think those 
which I wish to place before you will not be considered unique. 
The etymological sense of the y/ord, which is " to lead out,” 
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will guide us towards the formation of a correct idea. To evoke 
the faculties of the mind, which, but for the education that is 
given m such institutions, would he dormant and to direct their 
exercise so that they may efficiently serve their purpose, is thus 
the object of education. In Sanskrit we have the word Vinaya 
which has the same etymological sense and expresses the training 
of the feelings and faculties and also the result of the process, 
viz a well-ordered or disciplined mind, good manners and 
humility. There is another word Samskara which means the 
communication of a certain shape or form to the mind like the 
shape v. hich an artist gives to the material he employs in order 
to produce a beautiful object ; or that which a mechanic gives to 
the quantity of matter so as to make it subserve a useful purpose. 
Training the mind in this way or giving it such a shape or form 
is the object of education. Young men have to be taught here 
to have clear ideas before them, to see the connection between 
them, and to proceed from one connection of ideas to another, 
that is, to proceed from one proposition to another. They have 
thus to be taught to reason. We know how confused the ideas 
of an uneducated man are, what mistakes he makes as to their 
connection and how incompetent he is to arrive at a correct 
conclusion from a certain proposition . 1 

But this is not the only object of mental education. You 
may be able to form clear ideas, see their connection correctly 
and reason m a faultless manner, but the ideas themselves may 
be mistaken. The premises you start from may be wrong, and 
may thus render all your reasoning storthless. Another object 
of education, therefore, is to teach you to observe correctly, 
compare and criticise, and arrive at correct premises or nouons 

Another object or a kindred objeet is to liberalise the mind ; 
to ree it rom the narrowness tihich the antecedents of a man 
induce into it. Thus, for instance, a bigoted Christian thinks 
that there can be nothing really good in Non-Christians, and a 
bigoted Hindu thinks a Christian to be unclean whom it is 
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defilement to touch. But if by education the mind is raised 
above the narrow sphere of thought in which it moves, the 
Christian will see that the Ikathcn too has got a great deal of 
good m him and the Hindu, that it is not simply fickle fortune 
th u has raised the European, but that he possesses wrtues that 
deserve Ins admiration. To place the nund, therefore, on a 
high platform from which it can look at things as they are, and 
not with the coloured eves of pre-possession or prejudice, is an 
important end to be attained b) means of education 

But this does not exhaust all that is sought to be attained 
bj the education of the mind. A joung man is introduced 
to a variety of subjects that arc likely to interest him, and these 
arc taught to him in a manner to enable him to make one or 
more of these the study of his after-life, so that they may be 
the source of pure pleasure or profit to himself and to the com- 
munit) to which he belongs Thus then the acquisition of 
clear ideas, and of the power of observation, comparison and 
criticism, the freeing of the mind from the narrowness conse- 
quent on prepossession or prejudice, and a positive knowledge 

of certain subjects constitute, I believe, the aim of mental 
education 

But after all the mind or intellect is but an instrument, and 
even when the instrument is good, it does not necessarily follow 
that he who wields it — the inner man — is himself good. The 
inner man is composed of a variety of ieehngs and desires which 
sway the will and from which proceeds action We are so con- 
stituted as to perceive a graduation of worthiness among these 
various springs of action The desire, for instance, of pleasure 
ought not to be allowed to determine a man’s wall m preference 
to truth or justice Selfishness ought not to make us neglect 
the claims of compassion. A training and a discipline that will 
make all the springs of action fail into the relative positions 
assigned to them by the conscience, or the faculty of moral 
judgment, is the most important of the ends to be attained by 
education. A man has no right to be called an educated man 
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if he has not acquired the habit of controlling himself, and 
shaping his action m accordance with truth and justice or the 
dictates of an enlightened or cultured conscience. 

Xow what are the means at the disposal of Colleges such 
as this of attaining these ends ? You are taught Logic here, 
which will help you to render your ideas clear and to reason 
correctly. But dry logic alone is insufficient, and therefore 
treatises on a variety of subjects, the matter contained in which 
is well reasoned out, are placed in your hands Even poetry 
and fiction are calculated to contribute to the same end, since 
there also you have to observe the connection between one 
thought and another. You are also taught several subjects 
calculated to train your mind to observe, compare, and criticise , 
and there are books which, if you study them carefully, ought 
to raise your mind above all narrowness Moreover the subjects 
themselves, if you approach them with an open mmd, cannot 
fail to be interesting. The efforts recently made w ith partial 
success to introduce History, Philosophy, and Physics into your 
necessary B A course had for their object the liberalisation of 
the mind. As to that other end of education, which I consider 
by far the most important, viz the training of the feehnss and 
the desues, that also the course of studv through which you are 
earned is, I believe, calculated to realise. If you study properly 
the literature that is placed before you of the two languages you 
have to take up, the end cannot but be accomplished to a certain 
extent at least If the feelings of the human heart portrayed 
b\ a good poet are really appreciated by you, there cannot bnt 
spring up a desire in you to endeavour to realise those feelings 
in yourselves, and those works of imagination, whether novels 
or dramatic plays, which represent the struggle of good with 
e\il, virtue with vice, cannot, if read and studied as they ought 
to be, but enlist your sympathies on the side of w hat h good 
But more than all this, there are to guide you the living exam- 
ples of some at leas: of your teachers who possess a high 
character. 
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• .There- are, howeyer, it mpst be .confessed, the adverse in- 
fluences of the societ} 1 ; in y/hich we live and move And' to remove 
you as far -as posstble from these the idea of having residences 
for you within the College premises, and more recently for the 
Professors also, has been carried out If by such means as this 
you come into closer contact with your piofessors and there 
springs up m your hearts as unfeigned admiration and reverence 
for them and their character, it cannot fail to produce a very 
healthy influence on your own character 

And there is another object of education which, though 
incidental, is by no means less important than those to which 
I Ha\ e called your attention In the College we are introduced 
to a civilisation and a system of thought which are gfeatly 
different from our own. When two varieties of a type present 
themselves to our observation, they cannot fail to evoke ^he 
spirit of comparison and criticism so as to enable us to find ' out 
what is essential to the type 4nd what is bad It is sard that a 
mail cannot 'know his own language well unless he 'knows 
another. In the same manner you cannot understand your own 
civilisation, cannot distinguish its good elements from its bad 
elements, unless you are acquainted with another. When you 
are acquainted only with your own manners and customs arid 
your ways of thinking, it is but rarely that a doubt crosses yoSr 
mind that there may be evil m thefii. Though, for instancb, ,c in 
the course off time institutions' such as child marriage and caste- 
have grown up among us to such an 'extent that their evil c&R 
Sequences cannot fall tostnke an unprepossessed mind, they did 
hot strike us before we became acquainted with a condition Of 
Society m Which these institutions do not prevail. The effect of 
such education, therefore, as is given to - Young Indians m' 
Colleges sucb^as.this ought to- be, to enable -them to compare the 
manners, the. customs, the jideas and the, institutions of , the 
flourishing communities- of Europe with our oy-n , and to find,- 
out,the evil that-tbere, may, fie, mybedjtter^apii to create in us jo, 
fleSife/ tQ-eradiCate it,- w .Though iuf;idenufl,_I cphsicler- this to c be, 

59 [ B, G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Yplfl, J 
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a very important effect of the education we receive. For, unless 
the evil that there is m our society is in the first place perceived 
and then removed, there can be no hope that we shall ever nse 
In connection with this matter, however, I may note that there 
are two extremes into which a man may easily fall. He may 
come to think that every thing m the new civilisation he is 
introduced to is better and so proceed to adopt it. Such a 
wholesale adoption, even of manners which are trifling and have 
no particular significance, argues a shallowness of mind. But on 
the other hand, not to be awakened to the evil at all argues 
stupidity or the absence of intellect ; while to suppose and 
declare, out of a'mistaken pride, that everything we have is good 
is pernicious and augurs evil for the future of our community. 
If a man honestly compares the condition of our society with 
that of any European nation such as the English, he cannot fad 
to realise the fact that there is much evd in it from which the 
other is free. And to declare, notwithstanding, that it is m 
every way good and requires no change is to cut off all hope of 
rise It is a mistaken notion to suppose that there can be a race 
which will evolve all its civilisation out of its own consciousness 
Just as one man learns from another, the history of the world 
tells us that one face learns from another. The Greeks adopted 
something from the Phoenicians and Egyptians, and the Romans 
from the Greeks , while in the civilisation of modem Europe 
four distinct elements are observable, the Greek, the Roman, the 
German and the Jewish. And we are no exception to the rule. 
We too m the olden times adopted a good deal from the 
Dravidian races, later on from the Greeks and still later from the 
Arabs The very dress \\ e wear at the present day is un-Hindu, 
the two dhotars only being original with ns. 

Now the question is v, hether the education we hate been 
receding in this and other Colleges has been successful and has 
produced these several effects That it has produced some good 
effects, cannot be denied. Our educated men are in many cases 
able 'to reason veil They know a great many things of which 
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their fathers were ignorant. Ami when placed in positions of 
power am! influence thc\ do credit to themselves. That by the 
employment of graduates in the Judicial Department the sendee 
has imp'osed is an undoubted fact. But often times a doubt 
crosses my mind and 1 am reminded of the lesson that the 
Grcit Sepoy Revolt of 1S57 taught us On that occasion about 
50,000 name soldiers revolted against the British Government 
and threw off the authority of their commanding officers. These 
soldiers were disciplined In the British. When they were led 
against powerful name Princes and chiefs, they achieved in- 
variable success liven if they had been led against a European 
foe it is not impossible dint they would have been similarly 
successful. But all this they did, disciplined as they were, only 
when commanded by British Oflicers. As soon as they freed 
themselves from their authority, their discipline stood them m 
no stead, they became a mob, and were cut to pieces by a hand- 
ful of British soldiers and in some eases even by civilians. The 
only small victory that the mutineers achieved was that over 
General Windham at Knlpcc. My doubt therefore is this. May 
not the good qualities we educated people show when in posi- 
tion of power and trust be due to our continuing to be under 
British influence as much as to our education ? And this doubt 
is strengthened by the manner in which these same educated 
natives often conduct themselves when employed in native states. 
And generally, whether a love of truth and probity, a sense of 
duty and fearless independence, are m many cases the promi- 
nent characteristics of our educated mind, is too more than 
questionable. 

Even as regards mental education I have perceived from a 
perusal of several University essays and of the articles that appear 
in the Native press that, although we have acquired the power 
of correct reasoning, still the critical and comparative power 
which enables us to test our premises, and breadth or comprehen- 
siveness of view are Wanting. There are B. A.s and M. A.s 
who think the Ramayana to be a thoroughly historical work, 
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who, though reasoning correctly on points of English law J; are 
not, when asked to write an essay on the development of Hindu 
Law, J able to distinguish between the several stages that it 
presents, and. consider e, g the Smfti of -Yajnavalkya fo be a^ 
work of the same author that promulgated the several boots 
of Sukla Yajurveda. The difference in language does not strike 
them ; and the fact that the law books in' Sutras are prior to 
those composed in Anustubh slokas they have no conception of. 

As' to the last- effect of education that I have. noticed,, the 
fact that there has been very little of conscious improvement 
in Hindu society indicates that that too is by no. means very 
perceptible If any effect has been produced -in this respect, 
il does not go far beyond talk, while within 1 the' -last ia years 
or so even the talk has beeft of the opposite kind, and. .educated, 
men are very little 'disposed to acknowledge the- evil- that per- 
meates their society. Moreover, the fact that we have not yet 
acquired the j courage of our convictions argues that those con- 
victions are - very- weak indeed. And -the half-hearted and 
lethargic manner m which all our movements, political, social, 
feligioiisYnd economical -or- industrial, are conducted and the 
fact that v/e do~ not' find a succession of resolute or zealous 
workers 'in connection with them show that the new civilization. 
with whidh we have come in contact has not, except -in ’very 
rare'cases, produced more than a skin-deep improvement in us,. 

If then our education has not been so effective in all these 
respects, the nett question is what are 'the causes and the 
remedies ? As to this matter I shall place myself under the 
guidance of a very old Sanskrit author four of whose \erses are 
quoted by Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, himself a very 
ancient author The language and the irregalanty of the metre 
of the Slokas indicate that they belong to the period in which 
the Upanisads were written, 1. e. to about the sixth or scvenih 
century at least before Christ. Two of them are as follows — 
mwmuRjHR nfimr m < 

51 yp '-TI UT SUHPT H JtT sPU fflUqffr ?TUT STTH; II 
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■- ’* . u " v, Jf'e*. to i. it'iUHc.ii <>• unsullied, to he not 
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ft u; ‘.c bu 5 :r» to up'-imm of »*. due to other cnuits than 
** eh si ;cfc' to yowr he To a certain extent the Utmer- 


' civ;'*\c" and esen the teachers arc responsible for it. 

ITe tx itirr condition o! the Hindu Society, its thoughts and 

a ]• r>**o:f , r sell v. they arc, operate in a manner to concentrate the 

mmuncc of the education v t recuse Our history of the last 

*v.cntv centurtf. v.hish hi- induced certain mental and moral 
* ' 

char.-s. trestles m Us, has also a great deal ultimately to do with 
the tm-atisfactory nature of the result. Hut as 1 am not dis- 


cus-mg the question in a general manner today but simply 
addrc<Miig you, I will mention only those shortcomings in 
students to which this condition of things is in a great measure 
to be traced. Y.\sl a, or the author quoted by him, says that 
l.nov ledge has power ( rfhr ) hut only when communicated to 
one whose attitude towards it is that of honesty or stneenty 
(qpj-^r ). That is to say, the student must be a bona fide student, 
seek knowledge for its owm sake and appreciate it for itself , and 
should not resort to it simply as a means to an entirely different 
end. Now can we assert that this is the attitude of most of our 
students? Do they not, wdien they rtad the books placed in 
their hands, think scry much more of the examination that they 
have to pass and the decree they ’have to gain than of th<? 
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knowledge itself? When you choose your optional subjects 
can you all say that you choose them because you like them, 
and not because the University examination in them is likely 
to be easier, or those who are appointed examiners in them are 
not men of rigidity and are liberal in assigning marks ? Here 
then is an instance of what Yaska called Anrjutva or want 
of sincerity. 'When our students read the best specimens of 
English poetry, do they endeavour to realize the sentiment and 
appreciate it, and are they charmed by it ? Do they not care 
for the syntactical collocation of the words, and for the merely 
dry and mechanical contents of the book, in order to be able 
to paraphrase any passage that may be set by the examiner and 
to answer questions as regards the contents? In studying 
history, do they care to realize the manner in which a race has 
progressed from barbarism to civilization, and do they study 
the arts and institutions of that race with any degree of synu 
pathy? Is philosophy studied with a keen interest in the pro- 
blems, concerning human nature and the principles which are 
in operation in human society, which it grapples with ? I am 
afraid the examination papers in the University Calender are 
more assiduously studied thau the subjects themselves If then 
a University degree and the worldly prospects it opens to us 
are all that we thinks of in reading our books, it is a wonder 
that our Vidya or education or knowledge has no Virya or 
power as Yaska calls it ? But on reflection you will find that 
if ) ou study English poetry and fiction, history and philosophy 
in an appreciative manner, feel really interested in them, realise 
the ideas that they place before you, and learn to admire those 
ideas, you will do greater good to yourselves than that which 
a Unnersity degree will do for you You will be a better man , 
life will have greater and more elevated pleasures for you , and 
you will be a more useful member of societ) And do not for 
a moment suppose that by constantly placing before your mind’s 
eye the requirements of the examinations you are the better able 
to pass them He w r ho studies a subject for itself because he is 
interested m it and wants to know as much of it as he pan !$ 
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better able to stand the chances of an examination than one 
xvho studies it merely for the examination. So that a bona fide 
or sincere study of a subject is twice blessed. It impro\is \onr 
mind and heart, and enables you to pass your examination 


There is another circumstance which contributes towards 
this attitude of insincerity or this imperviousness to the influence 
of what you learn. Somehow or other, in Bengal and in our 
part of the country, a false race-pride has sprung up and domi- 
nates the minds of a great many persons, old as well as 


young. Whenever one is introduced to a good idea in European 
literature or philosophy there is always a desire m many young 
men to be able to say that the idea is not foreign to our literature 
and philosophy and that it dawned upon our ancestors centuries 
ago. People want to believe that Europe has got little or no- 
thing which our ancestors had not. When the mind is thus 
prepossessed, it is of course not possible for it to place itself on 
a tgh platform and examine the literature, the history and the 
progress of Afferent races w,th impartiality and critical f airncss . 

ce conies rt rhatm handling Sanskrit literary problems our 
students show httle cm, cal powers and are guided 1^1 

principles and beliefs that dominate the mind of a bigoted Ptnd r 
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progress of Indian thought, show that all the European educa-' 
tion they had received was wasted on them and that it possessed 
no Virya or- power in their case I ask you to reflect whether 
this assumption that all that is ours js -good and that our 
ancestors were omniscient can be beneficial to us in any way. 
That it is perfectly untrue is plain even to a child if its mind is 
not enslaved And if we obstinately stick to this belief,' the 
result must be that the thought or civilisation of Europe will' 
exercise no influence upon us and that we shall be what 'we have 
been, — a dormant or dead community A student therefore 
should endeavour to -divest himself of this false belief and keep 
hisrinnd open to the influence which European thought cannot 
but exercise in the natural course of things 

i l t " - 

Another qualification of a student is Apramattatva,- 1 e the 
absence of conceit If a student already believes that he knot's 
much, he cannot learn much In order that learning may be 
possible, it is necessary that he should know how ignorant he is. 
A great many students think themselves qualified to pronounce 
a decided opinion on any question, educational, moral or 
historical, as against even their teachers and men of greater 
experience It will be seen that Yaska requires a student to be 
loyal and faithful to his teacher and to regard him as his father 
and mother ( u » ft 

UTHT TTTftT ^ rUU * ). 

If such a relation springs up between the teacher and the 
taught, the latter cannot fail to be immeasurably benefited by it 
If he sincerely re\eres his teacher, the high character of the 
teacher will serve as a living example for him to copy But if lie 
is Asuyaka, to use Yaska’s expression, i e disposed to find 
fault with him or to believe any evil about him upon the most 
slender evidence, the influence of that living example will be 
entirely lost If any feature in the character of Indian students 
Ins from the remotest times been mpst plamlj visible,, it is this 
reverence for a .teacher. But somehow under the system 
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bf education organised by our Government that reverence 
seems to have almost entirely disappeared, and a teacher’s own 
pupils are not seldom his hostile critics in debate and in news- 
papers. 1 believe this is parti} at least due to the non-npprean- 
tion by the pupil of the knowledge communicated to him by 
the teacher. But whatever the reason may be, the absence of 
reverence is m a great many cases a fact, and a fact to be deeply 
deplored. You will see that Yaska places the teacher on the 
same level with the father and mother. The feeling of reverence 
for these naturally springs up in the niind of a man. A feeling 
of reverence is one of the most ennobling features of human 
nature. If it is not developed in those cases where it 
should first develop, it will in all likelihood not be 
developed at all, and a reverence for truth, for moral good, 
and for the author of the grand and beautiful cosmos of the uni- 
verse will not spring up. And what is a man who has not 
reverence for these? You should therefore guard yourselves 
very much against conceit, against the readiness to teach before 
you learn, and against an irreverent spirit 


Again, we see that Yaska considers that a man’s education 
will be fruitful when he has good natural parts. This no doubt 
is true, but it is a gift of nature or of God and we can devise 
no remedy if one does not possess it. Still, if the other requi- 
sites mentioned by him are realised, they can to a large extent 


make up for the absence of good natural parts. He says that 
a man should observe strict Brahmacarya during the time 
he is student, and should be Yata, i. e. f well-behaved 


Brahmacarya by usage means ‘ celibacy but etymologically 
it means the vow of devotion to Brahman, which might be 
rendered here as ‘ what is good and true This requisite there- 
fore comes to 'this, that a man should devote himself entirely 
to knowledge during the time he is a student, should Uot think 
of enjoying pleasures and should not have a wife or the cares 
of the family. This last requisite, is wanting in a good many 

Cases in which out students have 'to -look .to their family and 
€0 { B, Q. Bhandarkar’e Works, YoL I, \ 3 
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their application to their studies is lessened. Here, again,, we 
can see how much we have fallen away from our old ideal, the 
ideal of our ancestors In olden times when a boy was sent 
to a Guru or teacher, he had to remain with him for twehe 
or twenty-four years and think of nothing but his studies during 
that time. And it was after he had thus completed his studies 
that he was allowed to marry. At the present day we go 
through the ceremonies of being sent to a Guru and of return- 
ing after the completion of studies But this last, -which was 
performed at the end of a period of twelve or twenty-four years, 
is now performed on the fourth day and we have now a farce 
in the place of an old reality. It must not be denied that there 
is a tendency in our society towards improvement in this respect, 
and the marriage of boys is often delayed till they are twenty 
or twenty-one. As to close application and devotion to your 
books with a singleness of purpose, you can reahse them if you 
are so minded 

Thus then, if the education you receive here is to have 
Virya or power, 1 e , is to be fruitful in the manner de- 
scribed in the beginning of this address, you should endeavour 
to realise in yourselves these requisites mentioned by an author 
-who flourished about 25 centuries ago Your attitude towards 
knowledge should be that of sincerity, i e. you should be a 
bona fide student and seek knowledge for its own sake, 
because it is interesting to you, not because you are to derive 
any incidental benefits from it, such as a degree and good pros- 
pects in life, though of course these will be added and your 
single-minded de\otion will be rewarded in that manner also 
You should disabuse jour mind of that sentiment of false 
patriotism with wdnch the atmosphere of Bengal and of this side 
of the country is surcharged. You should keep your mind open 
to the influence which what is true, good and beautiful, 
w hether it comes from a foreigner or from a nam e, cannot fail to 
exercise You should not assume to j’ourselves a knowledge and 
experience you do not possess, and should wait until you come 
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to have them, and so become qualified' to teach other people. 
Your" attitude towards your teachers, as (towards your father and 
mother, should be that of complete reverence , and that attitude 
will breed in you a reverence for what is true and good. Lastly, 
your application towards your studies should be close ; nothing 
ought to draw your mind away from them > no pleasures ought 
to attract you. It is thus alone that the education given to you 
will develop your mental faculties, establish a moral order amongst 
the feelings of your heart, and elevate your character. And it is 
thus that you will be able to derive advantage from the dispensa- 
tion of Providence in virtue of which we have been brought into 
connection with one of the foremost races of Europe, and im- 
prove your moral, social, economic and political condition Jn 
this way alone will you be able to raise your fallen country, 
and enable it to take its place m the community of nations. 
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From The Times of India, Bombay, Wednesday, 19th July 1893 

f At a private and informal meeting held on Sunday afternoon in 
honour of Dr R. G. Bhandarkar, H A,, Ph D , C.I.E , the learned Sahskritlat 
sketohed the following ideal of what an Indian Scholar ought to be f 
lb the otrotie of his remark* he said ] 

Many years ago when I first entered the Educational Depart- 
ment it was because I felt that the highest duty of man consisted 
in trying to secure the love and approbation of his fellowmen 
and that the teacher’s calling afforded excellent opportunities for 
the purpose , I soon discovered, however, that it was not given 
to all, even of those who assiduously served their fellowmen, 
to secure their love and approbation, and all I aimed at instead 
was the satisfaction of my own conscience and the service of the 
Universial Lord in Whom we live, and move and have our 
being When, later on, I had the good fortune to be appointed 
Professor of Oriental Languages, I felt I would hardly be equal 
to the discharge of the many and important duties which in my 
opinion are expected of the occupant of such a chair in India 
A Professor’s duty is not simply to teach, but also to learn And 
a Professor of Sanskrit has an extensive field before him, the 
whole of which any one individual can hardly be expected to 
cover. In the first place, he has to be conversant with the 
history of Indian languages The language of the Vedas differs 
from the language of the Brahmanas, which in its turn is not 
the language for which PSnini legislated It is generally believed 
that Panini’s Grammar formulated a system from which later 
Sanskrit literature has not diverged But it is not so The language 
of the Epics is not indeed so unlike the language of Panini’s 
Grammar as that of the Vedas is , still the points of dissimilarity 
between the two are neither few nor trn ml, and European scholars 
v ho, till latch, had almost exclusively confined themselves to the 
Vedas arc now beginning to bring their comparative, elabo- 
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rate and scientific methods of study to bear on the later Sanskrit 
literature, and* to discover that in it also, as in the earlier field 
which they have made peculiarly 'their own, there are stages of 
N growth and periods of change to record and understand., But 
this is not all. The Pali and kindred dialects also claim the 
professor’s attention ; these have developed literatures of their 
own, were derived at different stages of Sanskrit from the mixture 
of Sanskrit, the language of the Aryan conquerers, with the 
tongue of the barbarians, autochthonous or not, with whom they 
came in contact and whom they subdued and Aryamsed ; and 
they have .given birth in turn to the Gujarati, Marathi and. other 
languages i of Modern India. The piofessor has thus to study 
the various literatures, with special reference to the history 
of language, the broad landmarks of which have thus been 
sketched too hurriedly. But this is only one branch of study he 
professes — and hardly the most important branch. These 
literatures embody many stages of religious belief add cere- 
monial practice, each of which grew out of the one preceding it. 
The Vedic hymns embody a religion which is not that embodied 
in the mass of literature Styled as Brahmanas Again there is 
Buddhism, especially northern Buddhism ; and the religious 
belief and the code of morals embodied in the Mahabharata, 
which to all careful and unprejudiced students show strong 
mutual affinities. Lastly, there are Jainism and other modifica- 
tions of Buddhism as well as Brahmanism, which slowly appro- 
ximated one faith to the other, until there emerged as a substi- 
tute for both and as a result of compromising and accommodat- 
ing tendency, extending over centuries, Pnra’mc Brahmanism. 
Thirdly, the professor has to study the history of early Indian 
thought as a branch of inquiry distinct from the two, roughly 
delineated above ' This, also, begins with some Of the hymns 
of the Rgveda The body of literature known as the Upamsads 
furnished the material for its second stage , and last come the 
different schools of formulated and systematised philosophies 
and the controversies that raged for long periods between them. 
The very materials for a study of this period of philosophical 
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controversies have ) et to "be discovered, collected and arranged. 
Lastly, the professor has -to turn his attention to the political 
history of the country, and by deciphering and interpreting 
inscriptions, which is almost the only material he has got for the 
purpose, to try his best td get as many events, persons and 
works dated as possible. All this it is clearly impossible for any 
ope man to study with equal attention and fullness at all points. 
Even the laborious Professor Weber has not been able to do so ; 
and some scholars have, nolens volens, to work as pioneers examin- 
ing, classifying and tabulating manuscripts, preparing lists of 
authors and the works, mehnoned Gr referred to in any one 
manuscript or author, and in a variety of ways clear the road by 
preparing and digesting mafenal in order that their successors 
may use it with greater ease and turn it to better account. 
Moreover, Indian professors have to do more teaching work than 
their German brethren. And being Indian born, they have a 
personal interest in the religious and social institutions that now 
prevail in the country, their past history, and the efforts that are 
now made to modify and reform them. As a reformer I belong 
to the most advanced section of the religious and social reformers 
of India. But my fellow-workers and fellow-thinkers of that 
section consider me as one of the most conservative of their 
number. The explanation is this In Indian society the cen- 
trifugal tendency is, in my opinion, far too strong. The slightest 
-divergence of ritual, manner of life, or mode of thinking is 
-sufficient to constitute a new caste-group which falls away from 
the older castes and begins life by itself, and there is hardly any 
•tv ay in hich these atoms can be crystallised into a new and 
larger whole. This conviction and the strong sense of the need 
of preserving historic continuity have often held me back It is 
not enough that any particular reform that may be suggested is 
good in itself. The question that is of vital importance is 
whether it can be engrafted on the existing organism of F'- ‘ Ity 
Society, whose roots go back into the prehistoric j.r- 1 scholars ' 
which contains vestiges of alUhat it has at any penc-^ 1 ' 65 10 
assimilated or had to struggle against. ,rati\e, elabo^,*,- 
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I am aware that this line of thought is capable of being 
construed to support the most uncompromising hostility to 
every kind of change. But 1 have always held that it is neces- 
sary to act as well as to deliberate and discuss and preach and 
enlighten, excite and exhort in all varieties of tone and manner. 
And whenever my lights have enabled me to recognize a cleat 
case for action, I for one have not hesitated. If my conduct on 
such occasions has dissatisfied an} 1 , I ask only to be judged 
according to my lights. I have always an explanation to offer as 
regards my attitude towards present political movements. It is 
not that we Indians are devoid of sympathy for our fellow- 
creatures. Our benevolence is active where particular individuals 
have to be helped. Our feelings are stirred at the sight of individual 
human beings in distress. But we are devoid of the sense of public 
duty. Our sense of wrong at public grievance is fitful and 
transitory. We cannot yet work with perseverance for objects 
that are to benefit not certain specific individuals, but the body 
public. The public, the body public, the country, is to us an 
abstraction with whose wrongs and needs we have not sufficient 
sympathy, whose claims on our efforts we do not adequately 
recognize, and whose good is not the good of any individuals in 
particular with whom we can speak and talk, whose gratitude 
we an enjoy as our reward We are unselfish enough where 
help is claimed by individual distress , bur, being devoid of the 
sort of corporate consciousness thus described, our actions in 
political matters are guided on the whole by selfish and indi- 
vidual interests When this is the case, it is inevitable that there 


should he factions instead of parties, and that personal preferences. 

and animosities should assert themselves and public interests be lost 

sight of. As long as such a state of things lasts, representative 

government would be an evil and not a boon. And I conclude 

•by advising you that before asking for any political privileges, you 

should impartially examine whether you are fit for it, whether 

' U> in fact, there is any probability of your using it to the lasting 

^tttfnefit of your country 

^ *' 

Vi wt- 



a review of Martin haug’s aitareya-brahmana 1 


{ Originally appeared in t^e Native Opinion, Bombay, Febr 2B nnd 
March 6, 1864, pp 99-101 und pp 110-112 , subsequently republished 
by Prof, A. Weber of Berlin in bis Indisobe Btudion, Yol 9 { 1865 )» 
PP 177 ff ] 

It is satisfactory to know that while Europeans have got 
so many things which excite our admiration and which we are 
tempted to adopt we possess one at least w'hich seems to be 
very attractive to them in India and which they have conse- 
quently adopted here, and that is, — our love of ease and pleasure 
It is indeed "wonderful that while so many good and valuable 
periodicals are conducted in England and so >many books of real 
work published every week, the English men and other Euro- 
peans m this Presidency should not be able to manage a single 
periodical or write one book at least m a decade of years The 
late Rev. Philip Anderson of Colaba w'as a remarkable exception. 
He WTore a good history of the English in Western India, and 
his connection -with the late Bombay Quarterly Review is w r ell 
knowm The Review, bke its projector, died an untimely death 
for want of contributors Perhaps, the reason may be that 
Englishmen here have too much to do to be able to de\ote 
their attention to literature , but the number of really hard 
working men like Mr Ellis is infinitesimal , and even in their 

1 The Aitareya BrShmapam of tbe Bgveda, containing tbe earliest 
speculations of the BrShapas on tbe meaning of tbe sacrificial 
prayers and on the origin, performance und sense of the rites ef the 
Yedio Religion edited, translated and exolaiued bv Martin Hsug, 
Ph Pm Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies m tbe Poona College, etr„ 
etc , Volume X Pp IS, SO 215, Vf , Sanskrit Text with Preface, 
introductory Essay, and the map of tbe Sacnfiolal Compound at tbe 
Soma Sacrifice, and Volume II. Pp VII, 535 Translation with 
Note* Published by tbe Director of Public Instruction in behalf of 
Government, Bombay, Govt Central Book Depot , London, Trllbner 
Co , 60 Patornoster Row, 1863 
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case the examples of Sit George Cornwall Lewis and Mr. Glad- 
stone forbid us to make any great allowance. But the 
Professors of our Colleges can by no means plead tins excuse , 
for the greatest amount of work they ha\c is about two hours 
a day and vacations extend over about four months in the year. 
On this account, and on account of the circumstance that their 
profession is literary, the public has a right to expect good books 
from them. But they also have disappointed us. The only 
exception amongst them is Dr Hang. His essays on the Parsi 
Religion have now been for about two years before the public, 
<and this Edition and Translation of the Aitareya Brabmana is 
his second work. 

The style of the Aitareya Brahmana is generally simple* 
But it can by no means be concluded that a translation of it is 
therefore an easy matter. There is indeed a very great difficulty, 
and such a difficulty as European scholars in Europe cannot 
. master. To understand the Brahmana, a general knowledge of 
the complicated sacrificial ritual of the Brahmans is necessary. A 
large number of sacrificial terms occur in the book which, with- 
out such a knowledge, are liable to .be totally misunderstood. 
There is, no doubt, Say ana’s excellent commentary, in which 
most of these terms are explained and several of the sacrificial 
processes minutely described , but the great scholiast presupposes 
some knowledge of the ritual in his reader, and thus even tvith 
the help of his valuable work a great deal m the original remams 
indistinct and obscure. Dr. Haug*s residence in India, therefore, 
gave him great advantage m this respect He had recourse to 
one or two &rotnyas who bad officiated as priests at some of the 
sacrifices which some times , though now very rarely, take place 
on the banks of the Krsna. They gave him a good deal of 
■' original information , and one of them performed a model sacri- 
fice in his presence in a secluded part of his bunglow. We con- 
gratulate the Doctor on the success which thus attended Ins 
endeavours. It is indeed very difficult for a European to procure 
infortnation on this most holy art. A' Brahman breaking its 
61 [ B. G. Ehtndatkar’i Work*, YoK I ] 
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secret to a Mleccha commits a horrible and inexpiable offence 
against religion But the greediness of the Deccann Brahmans is 
more than a match for their bigotry and superstition,' and the 
offers of Dr Haug were probably too tempting to be resisted 

With the information thus obtained and with Sayana’s 
Commentary, the sacrificial sutras and the prayogas T or manuals 
of priests, the translation of the Brahmana was a matter of com- 
parative ease. Dr Haug, however, must have worked very 
hard before he was able to perform the task he had under- 
taken The translation upon the whole is well executed, 
as might be expected Copras notes illustrative of the 
text are given They are chiefly based upon oral raforma- 
•tion and the prayogas, and now and then upon, the Sutras of 
Asvalayana and Hiranyakesra, and the Kausnaki and Tsijdya 
Brahmanas No ordinary degree of preseverance must have been 
required to collect and bring together this mass of information 
The Germans are known to be patient scholars, and Dr Haug 
seems to be a favourable specimen of their class. 

A knowledge of sacrifices and of the technical terms of the 
art is essential for the correct interpretation of a large number 
of hymns in the Rgveda, and of nearly the whole of the Yajus 
Samhita It is indispensable for the accurate understanding of 
the work of the Mim§ms5. divines, and useful to a student of 
se\ eral schools of Philosophy Dr. Haug, therefore, has render- 
ed material sen. ice to the students of Sanskrit literature, especially 
in Europe, and is therefore entitled to their thanks 

But great as are the merits of this book, it has many 
blemishes These we should gladly pass over, were jit- mpt a 
duty we owe to the public and to the cause of Sanskrit learning 
to point them out The edition of the Sanskrit text seems to 
have been hastily gone through The punctuation is in many 
places wrong and calculated more to bewilder than help a reader. 
The editor in the corrigenda states that the first 60 pages were 
reprinted, and that the stopping from page 61 to 96 is not quite 
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correct. But even m the reprinted pages and those which 
follow p. 96, the punctuation m a number of places is wrong, 
though such errors are fewer in the former portion than in the 
latter. We will give a few instances * 

Page 50 line 20 : him sa yajamSnasya papabhadramidriye- 
teti ha smaha. yo ’sya hota syaditi. Properly, the full stop 
ought to be placed after this last iti, and e\en if vt cannot be 
marked there on account of the sarfidhi of the 1 of the a 
of the following atra, there ought not be a full point after smaha. 
For the meaning is, “ what, can lie who is Hotar do any good 
or evil to him ? So they ( he ) ask ”. It is clear that the rela- 
tive yah is connected with the correlative sah. By placing a full 
stop after smaha, the relative clause is separated from the corre- 
lative, which ought not to be. On referring to the translation, 
we find that Dr Haug has constructed the passage as he has 
pointed it. But the particle iti in Sanskrit cuts] off the con- 
nection of the clause at the end of which it is placed with w hat 
follows The clause yo ’sya bota syad iti, therefore, has no 
connection with the following but with the preceding. Besides, 
it will be necessary to understand the correlative sah in the next 
sentence, while if it be taken with the preceding there is no 
such need And SSyana understands the passage as we take it. 
His words are : asya yajamanasya yo hota syat sa tastya prtpa- 
bhadram kim adriyeta And there is no doubt that that is the 
sense of the passage. 

Then follows m the text atraivamam yatha kamayeta. 
tatba kuryadyam k&mayeta pranenainam vyardhayaniti etc 
Both these full points are wrongly placed. The first ought to 
come after kuryad, and, if it cannot be printed, omitted alto- 
gether , and the second ought to be totally dropped. The trans- 
lation, however, in this case is correct, but the text, being badly 
pointed, is apt to confuse a learner. 

Page 97, line 9. atha yah samapayisyamah samvatsara- 
nmyasata etc. A full point is here placed between the verb 
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saraapayisyamah and its accusative samvatsaram, which, of cout se t 
is wrong. 

{ i 

Page 107, line 11. tad yadiheha vo manasa bandhuta nara 
ltyarbhavam. prathame ’ham £a£tsau etc. Here it is clear that 
arbhavam is the accusative governed by the verb Safisati , there 
ought not to be a full point therefore after arbhavam. 

Page 106, line 3. agnir vai devata , prathamamaharvahati , 
— a semicolon separating the verb from its Nominative I — There 
are several such errors, but in the thirty-six pages between 61 
and 96 the stopping is positively bad. 

✓ 

Then there are errors of another sort, which are also cal- 
culated to mislead a reader. The Sanskrit Mss , our readers 
know, are written without leaving a space between two succes- 
sive words This, no doubt, renders their understanding difficult 
to a beginner. Dr. Haug has, in his edition, separated the 
words, but in several places the division is wrong and therefore 
apt to bewilder a reader Some of these errors are corrected in 
the corrigenda, but there are others which are not noticed We 
will cite a few instances 

Page 31, last line (and p 32 first line ) sa medhena nah 
pasunesfam asat kevalena nah pasunesfamasaditi. Here the first 
word ought to be * samedhena, that is, with the medha or sacri- 
ficial quality. For the story there mentioned is that the sacri- 
ficial quality fled from animals and took refuge in the earth 
Consequently, the things produced from the earth such as rice 
are offered in the form of purodisa along with the animal, in 
order that the deficiency of the animal m the sacrificial quality 
may be made up 

Page 6 1, line 9 iastva ’caturafsarena. It ought to be 
sast\a caturafsarena. 

Page b2, line 19 yajnajajniya, being the name of asaman, 
the first part ought not to be separated from the second. 
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Page 66, line 15. sa somaplthan karoti. It .ought to be : 
sasomapithan karoti , . 

Page 68, lme 4; tetia'prati ca n£ skmavadata. 'It ought 
to be te'na prati cana samavddata. 

, . ) 1 , „ . ! - . * I I If 

Page it8, line 9, tad yatha yathamj-tvija ftuyajan yajanti. 
The first yatha ought to be joined to the other. 

1 

Errors of thi? kind' considerably impair the valu£ ‘bf thd 
edition before us The third and a part of the fourth Pancika 

f 

abound with them. 

* 1 

We will now proceed to examine the trapslation. We are 
sorry our limits do not allow qf a full discussion of its merits. 
Though lr is, on the whole, well executed, there are unfortunate- 
ly |oo many inaccuracies and errors to render it trustworthy 
throughout. We can give but a few examples, t ; 

Page 57, line 23 (Text) asau v 3 va vavrtavah sal etam 
eva tad rtusvadadbatyrtusu pratisthapayati Dr. Haug’s transla- 
tion of this passage is- as follows , 

t 4 * •* y 1 

Page 168, line 6-10 ( Translation ). The part vau of the 
formula vausat means the six seasons. By repeating vasatkara, 
the Hotar places the sacrificer m the seasons, gives him a footing 
in them. 

This makes no sense * Because the, part vau means the 
reasons, therefore he places the sacrificer m the seasons ’ is nq 
good reasoning even according to the standard bf the Aitareya 
Brahmana. Besides, a little above, it is said that, the part sat 
means the seasons, and the reason is that the seasons are six and 
sat m common language means six, Vau, therefore, cannot 
means the seasons here And immediately, after this rbe author 
of the Brahmana says “ As he does to the Gods so the Gods do 
to him”l There must be something then in what precedes 
which is construed by the author as being done by him ( the 
Hotar ) to the Gods , otherwise,! that observation would he out 
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of place. The true sense is . asau u e. that, meaning the- sun, 
is vau and jrus ( seasons ) are sat , therefore ( by joining the two 
m the word vausat ) he places the sun in the seasons, gives him 
a firm footing in them The connection of the observation 
which follows with this is clear. He (Hotar) gives the god 
Sun a firm footing among the seasons , therefore the god Sun 
will do a similar thing to him , 1 e. give him a firm footing 
here in this world throughout the seasons In Dr Haug’s trans- 
lation the word asau is left out altogether, sat he takes to be the 
word in common language which means sis, while it is here 
meant to be the latter pan of vausat, and makes it an adjective of 
rtavah. Sayaija takes the passage as we do, and since the 
translator makes no mention of bis dissenting from the com- 
mentator in this case, he must have been under the impression 
that Sayana and he agreed But the commentator explains it 
differently, vs hence it is clear that the Doctor did not read Sityana’s 
explanation carefully , It is thus • tanmantrapathenaitameva 
vausabdabhidheyamadityam satsabd&bhidheyesvptusvadadhau, 1 e. 
by repeating that mantra (vausat) he places that, i. e. sun who is 
meant by vau, in the seasons which are meant by sat That 
.the word asau or esa, that, refers very frequently to the sun is 
clear from several passages of the Brahmana itself ( see particular- 
ly 3, 44 and 1,30) 

In the translation of the tale about the bringing of Soma from 
the heavenly world by gSyatri, a formula is given which ought 
to be repeated by one who wishes safe passage to a friend going 
on a journey That formula, according to Dr Haug is pra c 3 < 3 . 
The original (page 69, line 21, 22, Text) is tarn de\-ah sarvena 
s\ astyayanena’n vamantrayanta preti ceti ceti etad vai sarvam 
svastyayanam yat preti ceu ceti Dr. Haug’s statement is in the 
last degree unsatisfactory. Sitpna’s explanation is decidedly 
better and ver} probably true. He saj s ko ’sau mantra in. 
prasabda eko mantra asabdo dvitlvo mantrah. tadubhajadaria- 
nlrthamiusabdadvayam ubhayasamuccayartham cakaradiajam 
ksemena soraam prapnuhi punarapi ksemena ’gacchetj. 
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Nothing can be clearer than this. The word pra is ["one 
mantra ( formula ) and the word a another. The different 
words which are joined together by the rules of samdhi in the 
expression preti ceti ceti are, pra m ca a it/ca lti. The' word iti 
is twice used as a demonstrative and ca, being a copulative 
particle, is put m twice to join pra and a. The last iti points 
out the whole expression and is connected with' the pnhcipal 
word in the sentence. The particle pra means forth and a Hither. 
The sense of the formula pra and a is forth ( safely ) and hither 
(-wards safely), 1. e. go and return safely. Dr. Haug makes it 
pra ca cawvhich means nothing. 

Page 197, lines 12-16. 

tadu punah paricaksate yadasarvena vaco’bhisikto bhavatl- 
evaro ha tu purayusah praitonti ha smaha Satyakamo Jabalo 
yametabhir vyahftibhir nabhisincatitisvaro ha sarvamayuraitoh. 
sarvamapnod vijayenetyu ha smahoddalaka Arunir yametabhir 
vyahrtibhir abhisincatiti. 

The full points are Dr. Haug’s. The first is misplaced as 
we shall show. The translation ( page 506, lines 9-16 ) is as 
follows : 

They, again, are of opinion that the Ksatriya when sprinkled 
not under the recital of the whole mantra ( 1 e. With the omis- 
sion of the sacred words ) has power only over his former life. 

> 

Satyakama, the son of Jabala, said, " If they do not sprinkle 
him under the recital of these sacred words ( m addition to the 
mantra ), then he is able to go through his whole life ( as much 
as is apportioned to him).” But Uddalaka Aruiii said “He 
who is sprinkled under the recital of these sacred words obtains 
everything by conquest ”, 

Before examining this, we must premise that the author 
of the Brahmana m describing the power/ whether for good or 
evil, of a mantfa or a sacrificial rite always points out an ana- 
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logy between the good or evil which is to result and the mantra 
or rite In the first and second sentences of the above passage 
as translated by Dr Haug, having power over his ' former life 
and being able to go through his whole life are 
mentioned as the effects of sprinkling a Ksatriya ( at the 
time of coronation ") with water under the recital of an mcom- 
'plete mantra, 1. e 'mantra to which the sacred words bhQr 
bhuvah svah are not added There is, however, no analogy 
between the-cause and its effects It would make good sense 
if, on the contrary, it were said that when he is sprinkled under 
the recital of an incomplete mantra, he enjoys an incomplete 
life , 1 e as some words are clipped off from the mantra, 
so are some years clipped off froth the life -originally 
assigned to him , and that when he is sprinkled under the rectical 
of a full mantra, 1. e the mantra with the sacred words, he 
enjoys his fulf life And such is really the sense of the Sanskrit 
passage above quoted Dr Haug has translated it as if the first 
sentence ended with praitoh and the second, with ayuraitoh, the 
remaining words forming a third But this is objectionable, 
because, as above observed, the sense is not good , and because, 
if the first sentence ended with praitoh, the second would begin 
with lti or at least with smaha, which is never the case in 
Sanskrit Again, the translator has misunderstood the sense of 
pura. yusali, which according to him means ‘former life,’ while 
in reality it means c before life ’ ( pura before and ayu§ah genitive 
sing of ayus life ) and he has not translated the word praitoh, 
which etymologically mean s to go forth, and usually, to die 
Tadu punah pancaksate may be taken to be the first sentence , 

• the second ends with the words abhisincatiti , and the remainirig 
words of the passage afc quoted above make tip a third If we 
construe the passage thus, the sense which as we said appears to 

to be proper naturally follows The translation then ought 
to be 

Then again, they refute Satyakama, the -sod of Jabala. 
said that he who is not sprinkled under- the recitation of the 
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sacred words ( vyahrtis, bhur etc. ) is apt to die before the term 
of his natural life in consequence of his being sprinkled with a 
part only of a speech ( 1 e mantra ) And UddAlaka Arum said 
that he who is sprinkled under the recital of the sacred words 
( vyahrtis ) is able to live all Ins life and, having conquered his 
enemy, gams everything Sayana perfectly agrees with us We 
refer the reader to his explanation, it being too long to be here 
quoted. 

We will give a few examples of another class of errors and 
conclude. 

Transl. Page 84, lines 2-5. When the fire is carried round 
( the animal ), the adhvaryu says to the hotar repeat ( thy 
mantras ) The hotar then repeats ero 

Page 93, l'uie'29 The adhvaryu now says ( to the hotar ) ; 
recite the verses for ManotA. 

Page 95, Note 32, line 3 to 7 The Adhvaryu puts the plant 
on the juhfi . and says to the hotar address vanaspati. 
He then first repeats an auuvAkya 

Page 99, lines 1 to 2 The adhvaryu orders the hotar to 
recite the mantra appropriate to the drop ( falhngdown ) 

Tins is all wrong It is not the hotar but the maitrAvaruna 
that repeats all these mantras and the anuvtkySs The hotar 
recites the yAjyAs only at the animal sacrifice This will be 
evident from rhe following quotations from Asva%ana, and the 
Sapta-hautra-prayoga, In the Sanskrit test of the Brahmana the 
name of the hotar is not at all mentioned on these occasions. 

Daksmo hotrsadanat prahvo’vasth&ya vedyam dandam avasta- 
bhya bruyat praisams cadesam ( Aiv Sr. Sfl 3 1 ) On this, 
Narayana, the commentator says , etad uktam. bhavati , praisam- 
nayaparipathitari sarvan praistn maitravaruna eva presitah-presito 
’nubruyad iti arthah casabdo maitravarunanukarsaparthah. From 
this it is clear that the nominative to brUyat m the above sutra 
62 l R. G Bkandarkar's Works, Vol. I J 
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and consequently in those that follow, in virtue of the rule of 
anvrtti, is maitravarunah The word occurs m a previous sutra 
from which it is brought on here, says the commentator, by the 
copulative particle ca 

The next two sutras are 

Anuvaky&m ca sampraise purvam praisat, 1 e before giving 
the praisa or "order to the kotar, he should repeat the anuvakya 
if he has got an order ( praisa from the adhvaryu ) It Is clear 
from this that the maitravanina and not the hoiar repeats the 
anuvakyas at the animal sacrifice for v, hich Asvalayana is here 
giving rules 

Paryagm-stoka-manoto-nniyainanasfiLtani ca i e he should 
repeat the verses for carrying fire round ( the annual ), for the 
drops and for manota The commentator-says evambhutamaitra- 
varunanukarsanarthas casabhdah, 1 e the particle ca is used in the 
sutra to drag on the word maitravanina ( from a preceding sutra 
given above ) From this we see that all these mantras are 
repeated by the Maitravanina. 

Asy £rau Sutra 3, 2 dasasuktesu presito maitravaruno 
’gmr hota na iti trcam paryagnaye ’nvaha, 1 e after the ten ( ap ri 
\ erses ) are repeated the Maitravanina, when ordered, recites the 
mplet Agmr hota nah etc for carrying fire round ( the sacrificial 
animal ) 

Sapta-Hautra . prayagnaye knyamanaya ’nubruhitv* ukie 
tisthann eva maitravarunah agmr hota etc , 1 e after being told, 
“ Repeat ( mantras ) for carrying fire round ( the animal ) ”, the 
Maitravanina, standing, ( says ) Agmr hota etc 

Stokebhyo ’nubrflhity ukte tisthann eva maitravarunah, 1 e. 
after being told ,c Repeat (mantras) for drops” the Maitravanina, 
standing, says jusasva etc 

Atha manotiyai presito maitravanina aha Maitravanina 
being ordered ( to repeat mantras ) for Manota repeats , ( tvam 
etc ) 
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After this it is needless to quote Sil) ana who also sa) s that 
these verses (given by Dr.' Haug to theHotar) are repeated ‘by 
the Maitravaruna » > > ' 

The 22nd khanda of the 2nd pahciU is thus headed in the 
translation ( see page 120 ) : “ The Hour lus no share m the 
Bahis-pavamana meal The soma libation for Mitra-Varuna to 
be mixed with milk.” Wc think, there can be little doubt that 
Dr Haug has misunderstood the general bearing of this khanda. 
For there is no such thing as a Bahis-pavamiina meal, nor is the 
soma-libation for Mitra-Varuna mixed with milk We find no 
indications of them in AsvalSyana, Sayana, or Sapta-Hautra As 
to the first, all Asvalayana has got to say on it is this 

Adhvaryumukhah samanvarabdhah sarpanti a tirthade&t tat 
stotriyopavjsanty udgataram abhimukhah tin hota>’numantrayate 
’traivaslno yo devanam etc , 1 e “ They headed by the Adhvaryu 
proceed up to the tiftha and there sit down for the stotra (Bahis- 
pavamana ) facing the Udgatar The Hotar sitting here only 
( 1 e where he was sitting before ) consecrates them ( their act ) 
by reciting a mantra, Yo devanam etc ” 

Here we do not find any mention made of the meal, where 
it might be expected if the meal were an enjoined rite at all , 
nor do we find it before, nor after this This mistake has arisen 
from a misapprehension of the sense of these words m the 
original ubhayeskm vl esa devamanpsyanam bhakso yad babi?- 
pavamanah The Doctor translates them thus t “ this meal in 
honour of the Bahis-pavam5na-Stotra (which is about to be per- 
formed by the Sama-Smgers ) is enjoyed equally by both Gods 
and men” We do not know how the words m the original 
can bear tins interpretation. We will give the meaning of each 
of them in order ubhayesam, of both, vat, a particle very 
frequently used but having no definite sense, esa h that, deva- 
manusyanam, or gods and men, bhaksah meal or something 
eatable, yad which, bahispavaroanah, name of a stotra (per- 
formance of the S^ma-singers ) The whole is this <c Of both 
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gods and men is that which is Bahispavamana a meal ” , i e. the 
Bahispavamana stotra is as it xvere the meal both of gods and 
men The word bhaksa or meal is used here figuratively The 
Bahispavamana is compared to a meal, for it gives pleasure or 
satisfaction to both gods and men as a meal does Sayana per- 
fectly agrees with us, as is clear from the following quotation 
yo bahis-pavamana esa eva devanam manuxyanam cobhayesSm 
bhaksah, tena hi te sarve tnpyanti , 1 e that which is Bahis- 
pavamana is itself the meal or eatable thing of both gods and 
men, for all of them ate pleased, or satisfied by its means Sayana 
makes no mention of the “ meal in honour of Bahispavamana,” 
nor does Apastamba as quoted by him Notwnthstanding all 
this, the assurance with which note 12 ( page 120 ) is written is 
surprising Dr Haug says there that the text which he has 
misconstrued “ refers to the eating of caru or boiled rice by the 
Sama-singers before they chant ” 

With regard to the second error, the milk or curd, spoken 
of in the text as belonging to Maitra-varuna, forms one of the 
purodasas offered to some deities before the stotras commence 
It is not mixed xvith Soma as Dr Haug says m the heading 
and in note 16 , page 122 This will be clear from the 
following observation of Sayana in his comment on the passage 
in the text atha savaniyapurodasesu yet am maitravaruni payasya- 
sti tatsadbhava Apastambena darsitah, 1 e “Among the purodasas 
at the savana is milk ( or curd ) dedicated to Maitravaruna 
Apastamba has mentioned its existence amongst them Then 
follows the quotation from Apastamba a part of which we give 
here indraya hanvatc dhana indraya pusanvate harambham 
sarasvatyai bbaratyai parivSpam indraya puroda£am mitravarunil- 
bhyim payasyam iti, 1 e dhana for Indra with Hans (horses), 
Karambha for Indra with Pusan and payasya 1 e curds or milk to 
Mitraviruna This is also clear from the Praisa and } a D a gitcn 
\ m thc Sipta-Hautra, m which, along with the names of the other 
'qurodasas, pijnsyA ( curds ) belonging to Maitravaruna is mcn- 
\ cd story of Khanda 22 is related to account for this 
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payasya given to Mitravaruna along with the other puroda§as 
and not for its mixture with soma 

Dr. Haug’s account of Svahalqtis at page ioo seems to be 
confused and inaccurate We had a mind to discuss their 
nature fully , but as w e have, we are afraid, already wearied our 
'reader with long Sanskrit quotations we forbear. We will only 
remark that the word Svahakrti ( m the plural ) ought not to be 
translated here by “ the call Svaba ” as the Doctor does ( see 
Trans. ) , for all the three Sanskrit authors we have consulted 
agree m stating that the Svahakftis are the deities of the i ith 
prayaja, to whom an offering is given, not with the other ten 
prayaja deities but after the verses for the drops falling from 
vapa are repeated. The eleventh AprI verse is used as their 
jajya. 

Such is a specimen of the inaccuracies and errors to be 
found in the Edition and Translation before us It appears 
clearly that Dr. Haug has not read Sayana, Asvalayana or the 
Sapta-Hautra-prayoga carefully And yet he says in the preface . 

“ My notes are, therefore, for the most part, independent of 
Sayana, for I had almost as good sources as he himself had ” 

But the great difference, even supposing that the materials 
ere equally good in both cases, is that Sayana seems to have 
an intimate knowledge of them, while Dr Haug has at the best 
only a superficial and general acquaintance, as we hope we have 
shown And further 

“ He ( Sayana ), however, does not appear to have troubled 
himself much with a minute study of the actual operations of 
the sacrificial priests, but derived all his knowledge almost 
entirely from sutras only 

How he does not thus appear, we are at a loss to see If 
Dr.-Haug himself notwithstanding the immense help he must 
ha\e derived from Sayana, and, notwithstanding that he possessed 
as good a source as Sayana himself, was unable tp understand the 
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•text of tfye Aitarej'a Br&hmana correctly, .without seeing some -of 
the operations performed m hisopresence,; 'how --could it have 
been possible for Sayana to write such .a voluminous -and lucid 
commentary, without seeing the ^acrificial rites performed and 
performing them himself We believe such a minute and accurate 
description pT several of the ceremonies as, is given by him 
cannot be accounted for under any other supposition He never, 
we apprehendj^betokens an ignorance of even the details of the 
ritual If Dr Haug is led to this conclusion by Sayana’s always 
quoting from Sutra works and never advancing anything on 
verbal authority such as that of priests, as he himself does, it is 
because it is always a sound canon of criticism in expound- 
ing a book, to produce on matters of fact the authority of 
standard authors on the subject Every reader is able to esti- 
mate for himself the value of such authority , but when what 
is referred to is a verbal statement which for aught one knows 
may be filse or may have been misunderstood by the person who 
uses it, he is left helpless and ha's no 'choice but to place implicit 
confidence in it Besides, a European, for whom the sacrificial 
ritual of the Brahmans can have no more than a passing interest, 
may be satisfied with the verbal statements of a priest and believe 
in them But a person like Sayana, who was himself a Brahman 
and believed in the efficacy of the rites and held that the slightest 
deviation from the processes enjoined in the Sutras was fraught 
with evil consequences, would place no confidence in mere 
verbal statements, but would consult the chief authorities on 
the subject and acquaint himself with the actual practice as it 
had descended from times immemorial Moreover, if it were 
necessary, wc might mention tharthere are extant several sacri- 
ficial manuals or prajogas written by Sayana himself We 
have ourselves seen one of the Caturmasya and another, of 
the Agnistoma Audgatra No doubt, ^Sayana may be wrong in 
the philological interpretation of particular passages,, of the 
Brahmana, but that he betrays any ignorance of the ritual or even 
show's but a poor acquaintance with it, w-e do not believe 



Conclusion 

We beg that the point pf our criticism may- not be mis- 
understood It is almost ap intuitive belief in modern times 
that free discussion is indispensable for the advancement of 
Truth “ Truth, like a torch, the more it’s shook, it shines”. 
Anybody who is able in howsoever small a measure to help 
men in separating the gram, of truth from the rubbish of false- 
hood and does not do so is guilty of an offence against Truth 
itself and against mahkmd m general. It is with such feelings 
as these that we entered upon this discussion Our object is 
to enable our readers, so far as we can. to .form a correct 
estimate, of the ^volumes before us Very little was known about 

sacrifices before m Europe and also m India except to a small 
minority of Bhaffas and Sromyas Dr. Haug worked hard for 
some years and having obtained a considerable knowledge of the 
ritual has translated .the Aitareya Brdhmana. The work will 
afford great help for the understanding of other BraBmapas and of 
some hymns in the Samhita The Doctor has thus rendered 
good service to the cause of Sanskrit learning. But it is certain- 
ly to be' desired that the book were freer from inaccuracies 
than it is and bore fewer marks of haste. If Dr Haug studied 
Asvalayana and Siyana more carefully and gave us another 
edition of his work, free from such faults as we have pointed out, 
it would no doubt be a valuable and permanent addition to our 
existing resources for the study of ancient Sanskrit literature and 
Indian antiquities 

Having thus given our estimate of the merits and faults of 
the edition and translation, we will, in the next notice 5 give 
somb account of the contents of the Aitareya Brahmana and 
discuss some of the questions to which they give rise. 


1 { This intention. hir Raraakmhno Bbaodarfcar said, was not 
realised — N. b. U,J 



A REVIEW OF Dr. GOLDSTUCKER’S “ PANINI ” AND 
HIS THEORY ABOUT PANINI’S TECHNICAL TERMS ' 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume 6( 1877), pp 107 ff] 

The following article on Goldstucker’s Panim was published 
in mo issues of Native Opinion , 21st and 28th August 1S64. 
Appearing in a mere newspaper, it probably did not then attract 
the notice of scholars generally, and is now inaccessible. I am 
encouraged to reprint it in the Indian Antiquary by the suggestion 
by Prof F Keilhom m a note to his article on the Mahabli'ts) a 
( Indian An tiquaty Volume V, p 251). I have gnen it as it 
was, save misprints, and a remark of a personal nature omitted 
from the last paragraph 

2 Dr. Burnell, in his recent work, The Aindra School of Sans- 
krit Grammarians, has adopted Prof. Goldstucker’s theory about 
Pan mi’s technical terms, which, as was shown by me twelve 
years ago is based on a misapprehension of the sense of certain 
passages m the Mahabh§sya and Kaiyafa, and, like hint, is led to 
awkward conclusions He gives sonde technical terms used b\ 
the older grammarians, whiGh, he says, Pimm does not define m 
accordance with the theory Of these, however, davacana , 
dvivacana and bahuvacana are defined m I 4 103 Upasarga, 
niplta, dhitu and pratjaya Panim defines likewise, but, as 
observed b} me in the following paper, he defines them by 
enumeration, or by unfolding the denotation, of the term 

1 PSijtni, His Place m Sanskrit Literature, an Investigation of some 

Literary and Chronological Questions which may bo settled by a 
study of tis works,— by Theodor GoIdstUcker , Load -n TrUbner 
& Co 

2 This end tbo following para were added whon the Roviow was 

reprinted la the Indian Antiquary — N B U. 
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SKULKS DEFINEP BY PaNIHI 

■instead of the connotation and in the case of dhatu in the latter 
way also All Indian grammarians so understand him, and 
Patanjah himself does so. Dhatu is defined m 1 . 3 - *• Thls 
sutra is interpreted in several ways. First, that bhu and others 
are dhatus, i e. the name dhatu is given to bhil and others. The 
effect of this, we are told m the Mahabhasya 1 2 * * , is that these get 
the name from the fact of their being put in that list. Secondly, 
bhfl and others which are of the nature of vl, i. e. which show 
action are roots , and thirdly v 3 . and others which are of the 
nature of bhn, i. e. signify being, are roots. What is to be gather- 
ed from the last two is that words which show action or being 
are roots. This is a connotative definition. After finishing his 
explanation in this way, Patanjali says, “ Well, then, if we have 
got a connotative definition now, the enumeration should not 
be made”'*, which means that the purpose of a connotative 
definition and enumeration is the same, viz. the explanation of 
a term. In the same manner the word mpata is explained in 
I 4. 56. This is an adhikara, wherefore the term is to be 
repeated m each of the sutras that follow up to I. 4. 9 ; and the 
sense is that all the particles contained m these sutras are mp3tas. 
Upsarga is defined, 1. e. explained by enumeration, in I. 4. $9. 
As to pratyaya, it is defined m III. r. 1. This also is an 
adhikara, and by this adhikara we are told that a name is given to 
certain things which are set forth in the following sutras, to 
which the adhikara extends. 5 Bbavisyar and Vanamana are no 
samjhas, or technical terms of Pamm,— they are no 'more so 
than the words bhata, adyantana and paroksa, which are also used. 
The same remark applies ;o anta, pradhana and prayatna. 
Anusvira, like visarga, is merely the name of a sound, and is not 
a samjha, the object of which m Panim’s grammar is abbrevia- 
tion, or to be able to state much in a short compass. 

1 'ribt 1 p. 229 a, 

2 vt?; ( 

z JtctR. f&tfodfepi mrfm §3$ , 

f 

63 ( R. G. Bhandstkar’a Work*, VoL I.J 
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Then follow terms which, according to the theory, Panini 
sljould not define, but as a matter of fact he does. Dr. Burnell 
gives reasons why he does, the chief of which is that Panini s 
new anubandhas and the pratyahara sutras rendered the defini- 
tion of these terms necessary Prof Goldctucker’s theory is that 
Panini does not define those terms which admit of an etymology 
and which are “ known and settled otherwise ” Now these 
terms have an etymology, were settled by the previous gram- 
marians, were known before Panini, Pamm uses them in the 
same sense, and there is no difference whatever ; why, then, 
should he 'define them if the theory be true ? What difference 
does his new system of anubandhas and the pratyahara-sutras 
make ? He would be justified in defining them only if he used 
them in a different sense But this is not the case And if his 
new anubandhas make any difference, why should he not define 
the names of cases, prathama, dvitiya etc where also he has got 
new anubandhas ? There are also some terms with the definition 
of which his innovations have nothing to do, but still he 
defines them notwithstanding they were used by writers who 
are believed to have preceded him Panini defines samhita as 
parah sammkarsah ( I 4 109 ), and these are exactly the words 
in which Yaska explains the terms.* Yaska uses the terms 
abhySsa and abhyasta 1 2 3 also, and in Pamm’s definition of them 
there are no anubandhas or pratyaharas The first of these 
observations will also stand against the reason advanced by 
Dr. Burnell for defining anunasiha. Panmi’s definition of 
Smantrita he considers to be no definition I do not see why' 
It is as good a definition as that of guna or vrddhi The sense 
of the sutra ( II 3 4S ) is, cc the first case as used in addressing 
is called amantnta *’ In the definition of upadha Dr. Burnell 
thinks that the reason given in the Mahabbasya for the tfsc of 
alah is to avoid making it apply to the Indicatory letters I do 7 - 

1 P. 38, L J, Rothe’s edition 

2 PIOU from bottom , P 41, 1 8, j? ?<, L 2, p. 83, 1 2 frun 

bottom f p 94, 1 8 
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Wemv Points in, Goldstucker’s Book 

not find this reason in that work. The quotation given in the 
footnote to support the statement means quite another thing. 

Its purport is this A question is raised whether the ff alah is 
to be taken as an adjective to antya ” The answer is u yes, it 
deserves to be so taken ”. What follows is a vartika setting 
forth an objection against this construction. The objection is 
« If alah is to.be taken as an adjective to antya, there should be 
a prohibition against [ the application, of the term to ] a collection 
of letters, ” i. e. in this construction, the sense of the sQtra is 
“ what precedes the last letter ( lit. the end in the shape of a 
letter ) is upadha ” in which case the term would apply to the 
two letters id of the root idr. A long discussion follows, with 
which we have nothing to do at present. I need say nothing 
more. 

* * * * * * 

Dr. GoldstUcker is undoubtedly one of the most learned, 
laborious, and accurate European Sanskrit scholars we have 
known, and the wide, and in many cases, precise knowledge he 
has shown of Indian grammatical literature is particularly striking 
to a Hindu, especially when we call to mind that he has not had 
the advantage of oral instruction, which is available only in 
India Of course a minute knowledge of the complicated and 
subtle speculations of Indian grammarians can only be acquired 
after a hard study of at least five years and from a Pandit teacheri 
But much of what they have written is barren and useless, 
and no European Sanskritist, or Indian scholar of the new 
stamp, would consider it worth his while to study it The 
Doctor’s critical acumen, the skill with which he has brought 
together stray facts to illustrate and prove his point, and the 
success with which he has combated the opinions of several 
scholars command our admiration, though we are rather 
inclined to think he has handled some of his German friends 
somewhat roughly His book is, however, not without its 
weak points, and there are three or four places where it appears 
to us to be particularly so, It is not our intention at present 
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to write an elaborate review of it, but we will notice one point 
which bears materially on his theory about Panini, the Indian 
grammatical legislator. 

At page 1 66, Dr. Goldstucker lays down the following four 
propositions — 

1 That his ( Pamm’s ) Grammar does not treat of those 
samjnas or conventional names which are known and settled 
otherwise 

2 That this term samjfia must be understood m our rule to 
concern only such conventional names as have an etymology, 

3 That it applies also to grammatical terms whiph admit of 
an etymology, but not to those which are merely gramma*!^ 
symbols 

4 That such terms as {t, ghu and bha were known and 
settled before Panini s Grammar, but that nevertheless they are 
defined by Panini because they are not etymological terms. 

These four statements contain, according to Dr GoldstQcker, 
the principles which guided Papim in the composition of the 
work and are deduced as conclusions from one of bis Sutras, 
Patanjahs Bhasya on it, and Kaiyata’s gloss on the latter. 
Leaving these points for fuller examination at the end, let us 
in the first place consider if these principles are worthy of being 
made the basis of a stupendous grammatical superstructure, and 
bear an air of truthfulness about them, or if there is any external 
evidence to support them 

According to the first two statements, Panini does not 
propose to teach samjnas and such samjnas only as have an 
etymology. Does he then propose to teach samjnas which are 
without an etymology ? The ‘ r only ” would show that he does 
propose this What, then, is meant by samjnas •wit]x)iit etytno - 
logy ? Are such samjnas as Pancalah, Varanah, Afigah, which 
are given by the commentators as instances of this sutra and the 
previous one to which it refers, and which, therefore, are the 
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samjnas Pamni, according to them, does not propose to- teach/— 
are these samjnas, we ask, without etymology ? If they are, 
according to Dr GoldstOcker, Pamm should teach them. If they 
are not, no instance can be given of a word, existing m ‘the 
language, which is a samjna without etymology. If- we bear in 
mind that two schools of etymology existed in India, “viz. 
Yyutpatti-paksa, according to which all words have an etymo- 
logy and Avyutpatti-paksa, according to which some have it, and 
some have it not, and that Pamm belonged to the latter, as is 
asserted and believed by all sastrms, such words as PancalSh and 
nngah are samjnas without etymology. - And if this be joined 
with Dr. Goldstticker's statement, it will follow that Padini 
should teach them. But as a fact he does noy, if we believe the 
commentators. Now with regard to the Vyutpatti-paksa, we 
see that the rule in question contradicts its doctrine, for ac- 
cording to that paksa all words, samjnas included, have etymor 
logy, while the rule makes a distinction between words with 
and without etymology If we suppose, then, that Pamnr be- 
longed to tins paksa, and at the same time that he observed the 
rule given by Goldstiicker, we must either suppose him to have 
possessed an extremely illogical mind or not to have proposed 
such a rule for his guidance Upon either view of etymology, 
therefore, we maintain that the rule laid down in statement 
Nos i and 2 could not have been followed by Pamm. We 
perfectly agree with statement No. r, if it be separated from 
No 2, and not interpreted according to the sense of the word 
samjna given in the latter. 

In the next two statements this rule is applied to gramma- 
tical samjnas Such as are settled are not to be defined, but an 
exception is to be made in favour of such as have no etymology, 
e - S- ghu, bha &c We see no reason why Pamni should 
select for definition, out of settled samjnas, such as have no ety- 
mology. For, both those with and those without etymology 
are settled, i. e ha\ e a fixed meaning The mere circumstance 
pf some samjnas having etymology', which may be considered as 
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the;reaaom why they are not to be defined, is immaterial, as the 
presence of etymology in the one case is nearly the same thing 
as its absence in the other The etymology of a technical term 
is not sufficient tp explain its sense, and in some cases it affords 
n,o clue to, it, whatever How can the etymology of, the terms 
bahuvrihi, pratyaya, &c. enable one to understand , their gram- 
matical signification ? In so far, then, as words with etymology 
are used m philosophical treatises in a sense different from the 
etymological, or from that they have in common language, they 
are in the same predicament as unmeaning words, such as ti> 
ghu &c We see, therefore, no reason why Panini should have 
selected the latter for definition, and not the former. , 

Having laid down this theory about Panini’s technical 
terms, Goldstticker proceeds to test its accuracy with reference to 
several samjnas which he knows were settled before Pamm’s 
time such as pratyaya, prathama, dvitiya, tatpurusa &c., and finds 
that he has not defined them as they have an etymology. He 
then mentions other samjnas, such as karmadharaya, anunasika, 
hrasva, dirgha, udatta, anudatta &c , and since they are defined 
and possess etymology, he concludes that they must have been 
first used by Panini himself We cannot help thinking that 
there is here an instance of the fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle, or of the Anyonyasraya of Hindu logicians. In order 
that Dr. Goldstticker s theory may be true, it is necessary that 
these defined samjnas possessing etymology should be inven- 
tions of Panini and they are inventions of Panini because 
the theory is true Or in plainer terms, the theory is true 
because these defined samjnas are Panini’s inventions, and they 
are Pamm’s inventions because the theory is true. These defined 
samjnas may have been settled before Panini’s time, in which 
case the doctor’s theory would be false And m fart we have 
reason to believe that such samjnas as hrasva, dirgha, pluta, 
udatta, anudatta &c were invented before Panini We are sorry 
wc ha\c not got any treatise on frhsa to refer to just now, but 
considering that the names {or accents and for long and short 
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vowels must have been very early invented by grammarians, as 
they are the most elementary distinctions and likely to strike a 
lingual philosopher before many others, and bearing also in 
mind that, if different terms for these had existed before Panini, 
they would not have been altogether lost and we should have 
known them, we are inclined to believe that the names in 
question were settled before his time. Dr. Goldstilcker himself 
mentions one such word (575), and is not inclined to disbelieve 
that there may be many more. But the supposition he makes 
to save his theory that Panini used them m a sense somewhat 
different from that in which they were before used has, in our 
opinion, no basis. 

We have all along used the word definition m Dr Gold* 
stucke^s sense. He seems to understand by the term definition 
such a definition as is commonly given m European books, viz. 
that which unfolds the connotation or comprehension of a term. 
But the principal object of a definition is to point out or distin- 
guish certain things ( defimtum ) from the rest, and this may be 
done in other ways than by unfolding the connotation. Unfold- 
ing the extension or denotation is often an easier process and 
may m several cases be resorted to. Even European logicians 
call this latter a definition, no less than the former. Sanskrit 
writers do not confine themselves to the former, but frequently 
use the latter and several other kinds For instance, in Visva- 
natha Pancanana’s Muktavali ( p. 71, Asiatic Society’s edition ) 
the fallacy anaik&ntika is defined as that which is any one of' 
sadharana &c., i e anaikantika is either Sadharam, Asadharam 
or Anupasamh&nn. The fallacy is thus defined by enumerating 
its several kinds. We need not stop here to quote other 
instances. Any one who takes the trouble will find many in 
any Sanskrit philosophical treatise What we maintain, then, 
is that, so far as this view of definition is concerned ( and we 
are convinced that that is the Hindu view ), 'Panini has -defined 
the terras pratyaya, tatpurusa, bahuvrihi &c., which Dr. Gold- 
stheker says he has not , but -he. has defined them by. enum<?-> 
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rating the several kinds or individuals contained under them 
To Hindu writers such a definition is as good as the other, 
especially, when the latter is difficult to give We think Pamm 
in defining terms by enumeration was not guided by any such 
rule as the learned Doctor lays down, but simply consulted r his 
own convenience. When he found it difficult to gneacon- 
notative definition, he gave a denotative one How difficult 
would it have been to give a connotative definition of babu- 
vriht, for instance, containing as it does such compounds as 
^3^. aragT^urg-, so different from such a one as ' 

We now proceed to examine the principal evidence upon 
which Dr. Goldstiicker’s theory is based. As we said before, he 
quotes a sutra of Pamm, the bhasya on it and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the latter, and deduces his theory from these When we read 
this portion of the book for the first time, we were surprised to 
find that the Doctor has not understood one of the passages 
correctly. The sutra referred to is m sfe mr ^ is m i u PiTg: Dr 
Goldstucker s translation * — “ Such matter will not be taught by 
me for it falls under the category of conventional terms w hicli 
are settled ( and therefore do not require any rule of mine , 
literally for it has the authority of a saminS or conventional 
term ) ”, 

This translation is generally correct. We would, however, 
translate it more closely, thus — t£ About that no rule ought to 
be made or that should not be taught , for ( the knowledge 
derived from ) the meaning of conventional terms in commod 
usage is an authority m itself”. The word ^ is explained ,by 
Patanjah as which again Kaiyata interprets by 

5OTH .> 1 e, know ledge obtained (from usage). In a note on 
tjiat portion of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi ( Cowell’s edition ) where 
this sutra is explained, we find the following _^mri 

rmuJTnm, “ samjnas — that is, usages — are here an 
authority or ev idence ” 

The bhasya on this sQtra is as follows — % tn cmr 
\ Vrtrrs i ffsrpT ^=rr i 
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' ’ Dr. Goldstuckers translation •— ** When P&nmi speaks of 

com eutional terms which he will not teach becanse they are 
settled, does he mean by this expression such technical terms as 
it, gbn, bha and the like ? 'No , for sangna is here the same as> 
samjnana understanding ( 1 . e. a name which has a real meaning 
that map be traced etymologically ).” 

We do not See whence he gets the first portion up to 
" settled ” If by implication, we do not think it necessary to 
understand anything There is nothing even in the sutra which 
has the sense of the words “ which he will not teach because 
they are settled.” For, what Panmi sa} r s be will not teach is 
that something which he has alluded to in the last sutra but one, 
and which we shall explain hereafter We do not deny that this 
sense may be inferred from what Panmi actually says We have, 
However, a particular objection to the expression “ are settled ” 
if it is to be made applicable to the terms ti, ghu, bha, &c , and 
understood to mean “ settled before Pamm’s time ” There is 
nothing in the original corresponding to the words enclosed m 
brackets in the above extract, nor is the sense deducible from 
any word occurring in the Sansknt passage There is, no doubt, 
the wotd samjhanam, but we do n6t know upon wbat authority 
Dr Goldsuicker renders it by “ a name which has a real meaning 
that may be traced etymologically”. Kaiyata explains it by 
awmTj BYrntr, as noticed above, which means ‘ knowing, com- 1 
prehendmg,’ as is evident from his use of the word araq ffr ( dif- 
fering fropa only in the form and not m the sense of the 
termination) m the sentence which follows It is this — 
ttur mtrryr tW.tir u mmi -m 

— cc As when one pronounces the words 
stur > 3[TTT j i%FiTT., > the stYPirT ( knowledge or comprehen-' 
sion ) of a particular number and gender which is produced is 
authority, so is it in the case of , gyun ”, &c Our trans- 
lation 6f the passage m question is as follows — - “Is it on 
aectount of the authority of ( or evidence afforded by ) such arti- 
ficial samjnas as p, ghu, bha, &c. that 'tlxtt ( the thing mentioned 

64 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a W orkB, Yol. I, ] 
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m a previons sfltra alluded to before ) should not be taught.” 
“ No ”, says he ( Gonardiya — Patanjali ). “ Satnjna is knowing, 

comprehending ” Upon the whole. Dr GoldstQcker’s transla- 
tion of these two passages is not very objectionable, but they do 
not afford any basis for bis theory, except for that portion of it 
which is comprehended in the first statement But the quota- 
tion from Kaiyata is altogether misunderstood. It runs thus — 

I f^TTf^^jTRr STfllUM l-U'HI 

I WcCRT l 

And Dr Goldsthcker’s translation of this is as follows — 

“The question of Patanjali is suggested by the rule of 
analogy His answer is in the negative because the context itself 
has greater weight than { mere ) analogy. Now, though such 
terms as p, ghu, bha, and the like are settled terms, this circum- 
stance would not have been a sufficient reason in an etymological 
work ( like that of Panini ) for leaving them untaught , for they 
have no etymology ‘ Understanding ( as Patanjali paraphrases 
samjna ) means mentally entering into, understanding the com- 
ponent parts of a word [ or it means the words which admit of 
this mental process ] ” 

In the first sentence of this, the word analogy is not, w r e 
think, a correct translation of sttrrRtfrT, though it will do 
Proximity is the w r ord that is equivalent to it, and it ought 
to have been used here, for a reason which we shall presently 
explain. But it is the third sentence that is the most objection- 
able of all We have no hesitation m saying that the transla- 
tion here -s totally wrong, and it ,s upon this misapprehension 
of the sense of the original that the Doctor's peculiar theory is 
based. We hope our readers sull excuse us for the assurance 
with * bid. we speak , for we feel that no native scholar acquainted 
\wth grammatical phraseology would ever think of translating or 
interpreting the passage thus. As Dr Goldsnicker translates it, 
he appears to connect the nouns ^ and WJtb the 
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genitive tmd renders the former by “being 

settled ". But 9%^ ought really to be taken with the genime 
; and then the translation would be “ for learning 
untaught,” instead of “ for leaving them (». e. 

\\, ghu, bha, 6 cc ) untaught,” as the doctor translates it. 
tjrnsr is rendered “ an etymological work,” which, if one remem- 
bers what the sutra is about, lie will at once see is altogether 
wrong. The word can by no stretch of sense mean that, 
means here ‘ a rule,’ as it frequently and primarily docs, and not 
( a work Various instances may be quoted in support of this, 
the last fUda of the verse about Unadi, being one. 

%^rvrmrara is rendered as “ having no etymology, ” for which, 
however, there is not the slightest authority, ^rfur never means 
etymology ; it means connection. Besides, from the context 
it is clear that the sentence cannot have the sense Dr. Gold- 
stuker attaches to it. For, the whole subject here discussed by 
these several writers is this — The last but one sutra of Pamni 
is gTE^ i % 5=5 ft ( I. 2. 51), which is thus explained in the 
Siddanta-kaumudi — rtfa 1 ^ » 'TaraRi Oiumt 

TJiraT. I 1 ar^n". 1 &c, meaning that when an elision 
called takes place, the gender and number (of the noun ) are 
like those of the base ; qaarsfT &c. are instances. This requires 
some explanation. In virtue of the sutra ftsqr fi rerer: (IV 2. 69) 
the termination mi should be added to the noun , for in- 
stance, when we have to form a derivative signifying “ the place 
of residence or the country of the Pahcalas ”, a race of Ksatnyas 
( hence the above example from the Kaumudi is worded 
I'Wdl STJURf ) . Now this termination is elided in virtue of the 
sutra gq;, IV. 2. 81. If the termination were not dropped, 
the word expressing f the country of the Pancalas * would be 
VTmzs • Then the question is, when it is dropped, what should 

1 SP’ 58 explained as Rfft, because in a word the sense of the 
base is intimately joined to that of the RrW or termination ( see 
note J O, 549. Cowell’s edition of the SlddhSnta-Kaumudi • 
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be the gender and number of the noun signifying the anjJn ? 
Should it be masculine and singular, as -the word Strwg c cc:u,!tv ’ 
is? If so, the derived word would be qaarFT.. Put “ No/’xsays 
Panini ( in the surra ^f=r g t r ^g ; &c. ) , “ the gender and number 
should be like those of the original base,' -which is qajfFny. end 
consequently masculine and plural. Hence the noun signifying 
the residence or country of the Bancalas is q a giffj:. “ Now, 1 ' says 
Panini ( in the sutra creretcq I. -2. 55 ) “what is the 

use of teaching by a rule the number and gender of thesec 
though he himself, in conformity with the practice of former 
writers has done so. “They are to be learnt from usage, 
which has itself an authoritv. just as the gender and number ' of 
sttT- and 2TTT- are, and the authority of a grammarian is not 
required. For qaap^T', srjrr: dec in the- plural are actually the 
names -of certain countries, and, as- such, ought to be used in the 
plural in deference to the existing usage and there is- no neces- 
sity of a grammarians’s teaching it ”. Upon this Patanjah raises 
the question, “Panini speaks of the authority (of usage' m 
matters) of names Are they such names as */. gj n, hi a } &c which 
have an authority ” ( as used by Pamm. not necessarily by any 
other writer ) ' “ No.” says he. Kaiyata explains why Patanjah 
put to himself such a question r “ He was led, ” he'says, “ to 
it bv the proximity of these artificial grammatical samjhSs, or 
that he wanted to determine which were the sang has meant -hv 
Panini , because if he did not do so a reader might, on reading 
the surra m question, be led to think first of them ( the gram- 
matical names ) rather than ot any other, on account of their 
proximity to or connection with, the science he is studung. 
In order, therefore, to avoid all such confusion he proposes thd 
question, and answers it by saying " No ”. “ Whv not - r 

“{fz) Because, " says Kan ata “( TE^nr?%=mt ) the 

authonty of the grammatical samjnis, n, ghu, bha, dec ( q- 
qxrk ) is no reason ( as the authority oi samjnas in common 
language such as Pancalih, Angah, &c. is ) Why 
[ a sutra or rule expounding that when a termination is elided by 
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the use of the term the gender and number are 'like those of 
the base ] ( should not be taught ? And why is it -no 
reason ^ “ ( ^Furwra: ) Because there is no connection ( 1. e 
-no 1 connection 'between such samjnas as p, ghu, vkc and 
)” - This is khe whole- sense of the three quotations. 
1 e. like- the base^is the word used by Pamni in the last 
but one sutra ( S fk grp^), &c , and Kaiyata first adds the Word 
to it, when the whole" means f< the being like the base’*, and 
then the word srrsrp a ^f/c, and thus the expression 

signifies literally u the rule about the being like the base,*’ 
and not an etymological word, as Dr, Goldstucker understands. 




It will thus be apparent that Dr Goldstucker’s theory is 
based upon a misapprehension of a passage in Kaiyafa, and, 
'no^v that we have explained its true sense, and have also shown 
that Ife" theory Is not supported by any external evidence, it 
must, we think, be given up The first of the Doctor’s four 
propositions, if separated from the second, we agree with, as we 
have already intimated Dr Goldstilckebs opinion, that the 
samjhas p, ghu an<\ bha were known before Panmi’s time, may 
he true for aught we know, hut it does not at all follow from 
anything in the passages commented on He was, no doubt, 
led to it by the expression sm m i sra ;, which he 

renders by “ such terms as p, ghu, bha are settled terms. ” We 
would translate it as " the authority of such samjnas or terms as 
p, ghu, bha, &c ” and this authority they derive from their 
having been used and defined by Pamni. The whole grammati- 
cal literature based on his work does not admit the authority of 
any other person except him, his continuator and critic Katya- 
yana and his bhasyakara And even if we take Dr GoldstUcker’s 
translation, the expression " are settled terms ” does not neces- 
sarily mean "settled before Parpni’s time, or by any other 
person than Pamni himself”. 


Dr GoldstOcker has also misunderstood the sense of the 
sutra ( I. 2. 56 ) ; which is thus 
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explained m the Siddhanta-Kaumudi ttfqqntt tr qTqfi3Hlq-Hi 
-Hcq^iurn; 1 ^ I 3rch*I f^[ I i e “ the saying that the 

sense of a termination is the principal sense of a word ( and. that 
that of the base is attributively joined to it 3 should not be 
taught Why ? Because the sense [ of a word ] is to be 
gathered from or is established by usage ”. We do not know 
whence Dr GoldstCcker brings in the idea of a compound and 
ats “ pnncipal part ” m his translation. We do not think it 
necessary to enter at greater length into the explanation of the 
sutra in this place. 

We must here close our remarks , our space does not admit 
of a more lengthened notice, at least for the present We hope 
our observations will be calmly and patiently attended to by 
European Sanskritists In several cases, though not in all, 
native students of Sanskrit have a greater right to be listened to 
than Europeans We are also desirous that these few remarks 
should not give pain to Dr. Goldstucker, who, especially by his 
articles on our religious difficulties published in the Westminister 
Review, has shown himself to be our decided friend who sym- 
pathizes with our fallen condition and is ready to help us by his 
friendly advice in our race towards a brighter future. 



MR. VINCENT SMITH’S EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA* 

[ From the Indian Review, Madras, Vol. N (1909) pr - 4 0I ^-1 

Including & few paragraphs originally ornittod by tho Editor of 
the Review and subsequently prlntod at tho author b Bpooial desire. 

India has from time immemorial been cut up Into a number 
of independent states, so that the expression c< Political History 
of India ” can only mean the political history of the states which 
composed it. But again from remote times the king of one or 
other of these states is represented to have conquered the “ whole 
world” and performed the horse sacrifice, indicative of his 
supreme or paramount power. Such an old work as the Aitareya 
Br5h mana mentions a good many such kings. These paramount 
sovereigns held power for a few generations, sometimes for only 
one The history of these paramount sovereignties can more 
appropriately be called the History of India Such paramount 
sovereignties, however, did not exist at all times The religious 
and literary History of India is, however, an appropriate expres- 
sion at all times For any religious literary movement started 
in one state extended itself immediately to the neighbouring 
ones, and thence to remoter provinces, and eventually spread over 
the whole country. Mr. Smith does not propose to give the 
religious or literary history of the country , but only the political. 

But what are the authonties for the political history of 
India ? There are genealogies m the Putinas of royal dynasties 
that held power up to about the end of the third century of the 
Christian era. Then we have stray nouces of some princes in 
the literature and whole biographies of a few There is a chronicle 
of one province, Kashmir, which contains reliable history, 
though there is a good deal in the beginning which is mythical. 
Sanskrit literature does not contain history as a branch of study 

1 The Early History of India, by Vincent A. Smith, — published by 
Mr, Henry Erowde, Oxfota, 
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and inquiry The Puranas and Itihasas cannot be relied upon 
as works of history, though there may be a historic basis or root, 
which, however, it Is difficult to extricate from the mass' fof 
legend with which it is enveloped r The principal, sources of, 
history which are reliable are inscriptions on stone and copper, 
coins, architectural remains, and the accounts written by foreign^ 

- ► " "* | j P ( *»j r ^ r 'j 

writers, especially Greek, Chinese and Arabian, of the state of 
the country :when they visited 'ir The information gathered 
from some of these sources is extremely meagre, and>a special J 
acuteness is wanted in_the writer of the early history- of -India J 
to piece together the different scraps of information and'foritt^ 
a consistent whole ' This, however, it is not every writer who ’ 
possesses , and oftentimes w lid statements are made, supported 
by very little or no evidence or unaccompanied by a statement 
of the evidence The lay’- reader should guard himself against * 
such writers 


Mr. Smith gives the histones of the paramount sovereigns 
that reigned from the third century before Christ to about the 
end of the seventh century after, and such history of independent 
provinces as has been worked out by scholars from the available 
materials His account of Candragupta, who founded the 
Maurya dynasty about 322 B. C , and of his grandson, Asoka, 
is very good and instructive, since the materials are ample, and 
a good many scholars have been working over them for a 
number of years It may, however, be stated that I do not quite 
agree with Mr Smith as to the extent -of Asoka’s empire that 
he gives He makes it extend over the whole of India, with the 
exception of the exteme south, up to Mangalore, where he places 
the independent country of the Satiyaputas In my " Peep into ' 
the Early History of India 11 1 have made his empire extend along 
the line connecting his inscriptions and made it include the 
whole of the northern India up to Kathiawad in the w-est and 
Ganjam in the east and also the portion of the table-land of the 
Dcccan up to My sore. I have excluded both the eastern and 
the western coasts, because there is no relic of the empire there 
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and also for another reason which may here be given. That 
reason is that the independent country of the Satiyaputas must 
be placed j not where Mr Smith does, but a good deal further to 
the north , for, we have along the westernmost portion of the 
Deccan table land in the Poona district Maratha, Prabhu and Brah- 
man families bearing the name Satpute, which corresponds remark- 
ably with the Satiyaputas of the inscriptions. The independent 
state, therefore, of Satiyaputa very likely was situated along the 
Western Ghats and the Konkan coast below Upon the whole, 
the sections on Asoka in Mr Vincent Smith’s book are satis- 
factory. 

There is also very little to remark as regards anything in 
the sections on the Sunga and Kanvayana dynasties, except this, 
that I still adhere to the view that to make the Puranic chrono- 
logy agree with that derived from Nahapana’s date and the 
information available in Ptolemy’s Geography it is necessary to 
regard the forty-five years assigned to the Kanvayanas to be 
comprised m the 112 assigned to the Sufigas, notwithstanding 
the statement that Devabhuu was killed by Yasudeva , and this 
supposition I still regard as fully supported by the statement m 
the Pu tanas that the Kanvayanas were the servants of the 
Sungas as the Peshwas were of the Rajas of Satara If the 
Sungas were entirely put an end to by the first of the Kanvas, 
his three successors can in no sense be called “ servants of the 
Sungas” The Sungas, therefore, must have been reigning 
while the Kanvayanas were ruling just as the Rajas of Satara 
reigned while the Peshwas held the rrue power. 

Mr Smith next proceeds to notice the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. 
The family is known by the name of Satavahana, he says* 
which is correct , but it is also known, he observes, by the 
name of Sataharm, which occurs frequently in the genealogy. 
The frequency of its occurrence is by no means a reason for its 
being regarded as a family name any more than Henry which 
occurs eight times and Edward which occurs seven times is the 
65 [ R. G. BHaudirfear's Works, Vol, I ] 
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name of the dynasty that has been ruling over England since 
1066 Satakarm is the proper name of the king who bore it 
It was sometimes associated with another name but there is no 
indication anywhere of its having been the name of the familj 
A long inscription in one of the caves at Nasik on the Western 
Ghats contains the name of Gotamlputra Satakarm who is 
represented to have conquered a very large extent of territorv, to 
have restored'the “ glorv of Satavahana race ”, to have destrojed 
Sakas and Pahlavas and to have left no trace of the line of 
Khakharata This Khakharata was Ksaharara Nahapana, 
whose coins are extant and whose son-in-law Usava- 
data, the husband of his daughter Daksamitra, caused caves to be 
excavated at Nasik and founded a good many other chanties 
Nahapana is called in the legends on his coins and in the inscrip- 
tions a Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa and a Raja Gotamlputra Sata- 
karni’s son was Pulumayi, in the 19th year of whose reign the 
inscnption describing the exploits of Gotamlputra is dated The 
names of Simuka, Ivrsna and SAtakarm, the first three princes of 
the dynasty, also occur in the Western Inscriptions Similarly, 
princes, later than Pulumayi, of the names of Yajna-Sri-Sata- 
karni, and Madhariputra Sakasena are mentioned No princes of 
the Satavahana d\ nasty are mentioned between the first Sita- 
karni and Gotamlputra Satakarm, wherefore the inference is that 
foreigners, whose leader was Nahapaoa, occupied Western 
Deccan in the intervening period before Gotamlputra vanquished 
them In the legends of copper coins found at Kolhapur occur 
these words Vasithlputasa Vilivayakurasa, Gotamlputasa V1I1- 
vajakurasa and Madhariputasa Sevalakurasa Another Ksatrapa 
ling named Castana is mentioned m coins and inscriptions 
found in Kathiawad and Malwa, and he was followed by a long 
senes of successors The grandson of Castana was Rudradaman, 
whose exploits are described m his inscnption dated 72, found at 
Junagad Therein he speaks of tw ice having subdued Satakarm, 
the lord erf Daksinapatha, but not having destrojed him on 
account or the connection with him not being remote In an 
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inscription at Kanhen which is much mutilated, the wife of 
Vasisthiputra Sitakarni is represented as the daughter of a 
Mahiksatrapa. 

These arc the facts. Lotus see how Mr. Smith has con- 
catenated them He sa) s the first &Un\3hana prince Simtiha, 
who has been varionsh named as Sindhuka, Siprakn, in the 
Puriinas, could not have been the one who uprooted the K.lrn as, 
though the Puranas expressly state it He gives no reason for 
the supposition. He then takes Gotamiputra Yilivlyakura to be 
the same king as Gotamiputra Satakarm, who was the destroyer 
of the race of Nahap.lna Ksaharfua and the father of Pulumayi 
This Pulumayi, he says, was the son-in-law of Rudradaman of 
the Junagad inscription and was twice subdued by him The name 
of the daughter of Rudradaman married to Pulumayi, he says, 
to Daksamnra. All this is opposed to the clearest evidence 
available to us. The identification of Vilivayakura with Ptolemy’s 
Baleocuros was first made by me, and it has been accepted by 
others and even by Mr. Vincent Smith himself Ptolemy mentions 
him as ruling in Hippocura and Siri Polemeos, i. e Pulumayi, 
at Patthan, while Tiastenes or Caspina ruled at Ujjnymi. These, 
therefore, since they are so mentioned by Ptolemy, must be con- 
sidered as contemporaries But Mr. Smith makes Baleocuros 
the father of the Pulumayi and Pulumayi as the contemporary 
of Rudradaman, the grandson of Caspana, and not Gtstana him- 
self If Baleocuros was the father of Pulumayi, the father reigned 
at Hippocura and the son at Paithan and neither had anything 
to do with the capital of the dynasty on the lower Godavari. 
This is certainly, to say the least of it, curious, and it is clear 
that Mr Vincent Smith has in determining the relations of these 
princes entirely set aside the information derived from Ptolemy 
At the same time, Pulumayi cannot have been the prince subdued 
by Rudradaman, because the name of the prince subdued by him 
is expressly given as Sstakarm and Pulumayi was never called 
Sitakarm The daughter of a Mahaksatrapa, represented in the 
Raphen inscription as the queen of Vasisthiputra Siitakarpi, cannot 
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have been the wife of Pulumayi , for he was not called a Satakarni, 
but of Vasistiputra Catarapana Satakarni, whose name pccurs, 
according to Bhagwanlal Indraji, in a Ndnagbat inscription 
Her name is lost in the Kanhen inscription, and Daksamitra, 
which is given as her name by Mr. Vincent Smith, was the 
name of the daughter of Nahapana married to Usavadata And 
it must not be forgotten that Pulumayi could not have been 
Rudradaman’s son-in-law and could not have fought with him, 
as he ( Pulumayi ) was not his contemporary but of his grand- 
father Castana Thus then, m connecting together the different 
pieces of information concerning these princes, Mr. Vin- 
cent Smith goes quite against the most unimpeachable 
evidence Who then must hate been Vilivajakura ? 
That name does not occur in the whole list given in the 
Puranas, and cannot have been borne by an Andbrabbri)a 
prince The great Gotamiputra who conquered Nahapana and 
re-established the power of his family could not have been 
Viliv3yakura, the ruler of Hippocura For his name is expressly 
stated in the long inscription at Nasik as Satakarni, and the 
whole information therein given is remarkably confirmed by the 
hoard of about fourteen thousand coins of Nahapana, recently 
found in the Nasik district, more than nine thousand of which 
are counter-stamped with the words “ Ranno Gotamiputasa Sin 
Satakamsa,” which shows that the conqueror used the mone} of 
the vanquished monarch, but re-stamped it with his own name, 
Gotamiputra Satakarni The only way of making the whole 
account consistent is to take Vilivayakura as viceroy, first of 
Vasisthiputra and then of Gotamiputra, as I have done in my 
“ Early History of the Deccan. ’ In the legends on coins it w r as 
usual to associate the name of the supreme sovereign with that 
of the viceroy of the particular province, as Catarapana’s name is 
with that of Yajna Sri Satakarni m the Sopara coin and in a 
great many coins of the Saka princes of Arachosia and the Punjab 
Thus then, the Vasisfhtputra of the Kolhapur coins must have 
been Pulumayi, and Gotamiputra, Yajna Sri Or, if one per- 
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called BalaSri by Mr Vincent Smith following Dr Btihler. 
I have taken her name to be Gotami, and Balasri as a compound 
word qualifying Gotami and characterising her as the prosperous 
goddess of power. BalaSri is not to be found in the whole range 
of the Sanskrit literature as the name of a person, and Gotami is 
not a Gotra-name here as Dr BQhler takes it, for it is difficult to 
believe that such old Gotras as those of Gotama and Vasisffia 
were m common use m the caste to which the Satavahanas 
belonged. Besides if Balasri had been the proper name of the 
lady, her son would have been called Bala£rlputra and not 
Gotamiputra, as Gotami was her general name according to 
Dr Biihler’s supposition and not her proper name. 

Though the Purapas represent the Andhrabhftyas to have 
succeeded the Kanvayanas and the Sungas, they do not appear 
to have held power for any length of time in Northern India or 
even in the country of Magadha Shortly after the founda- 
tion of the dynasty in about 73 b c. northern India was dis- 
turbed by the incursions of the foreign hordes, some of which 
obtained a permanent footing in the country Of these the 
Sakas were the most enterprising They established themselves 
along the western side of the country from Taksasila or Taxila 
to Kathiawad, inclusive of Mathura and Ujjayinl They 
extended their power even to the Deccan, dispossessing the 
Satavahanas of the country', but did not enjoy it for a long time 
For Gotamiputra conquered NahapSna or perhaps his immediate 
successor, whose name, however, is not known The eastern 
side of India was probably m its normal condition, that is, cut 
up into small states and|held by many native princes 

Mr Vincent Smith proceeds to give the history of the 
incursions of these foreigners and the establishment of their 
power # in the country , but there arc a few points in which 
I cannot agree with him. The princes who are generally 
represented as forming a Saka dynasty, notwithstanding some 
affinm with the Parthian race, are included by him in dip 
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Parthian dynasty. I have shown m my ' Peep that the rule 
of succession among these princes, viz , Vonones, Spahnses and 
others was that the younger brother succeeded to the throne in 
preference to the son of the first occupant, and, after all the 
brothers had enjoyed sovereignty, it descended to the son 
of the eldest brother, and so on. This was the rule of 
succession among the Kathiawar and Ujjayini Ksatrapas, who 
belonged to the Saha race , and Dr Buhler has pointed out that 
that rule prevailed among the Northern Ksatrapas also. This 
confirms the general view that Vonones and others were also 
Sakas, Another reason Tor the supposition of the racial identity 
of the Ksatrapas and the line of Vonones is, as pointed out by 
Prof. Rapson, afforded by the term daman, which forms either 
the prefix or the suffix of Ksatrapa names and which we find in 
such names of the princes of the latter line as Sphalgadames. 

Mr. Vincent Smith regards the southern and northern Ksatrapas 
as independent hordes of Sakas , but certainly a question ought 
to arise in one’s mind as to why they should have assumed such 
an inferior title as Ksatrapa corresponding to the Persian Satrap. 
And the question can be answered only by regarding them as 
having been in the beginning viceroys of some paramount 
sovereigns Such paramount sovereigns were Vonones and 
others. On their coins appears the title “ King of Kings ’’ in 
Greek as well as Pali language. Why should not one then 
regard the Ksatrapas as the viceroys of those imperial sovereigns ? 
But to the imperial Sakas European i scholars have been m the 
habit of assigning a very early date, which cannot be harmonized 
with the Saka dates of the Indian Ksatrapas. I see no reason «- 
why one should adhere to the early date and have regarded one 
of the imperial Sakas as the founder of the Saka Era. 

Mr. Vincent Smith then passes on to give the history of the 
Kusanas. He regards Kaniska as the immediate successor of 
Kadphises II., usually called Wema or Hima Kadphises. But 
the great difference in the legends and emblems on the coins of 
Kaniska and Wema Kadphises prevents the supposition that the 
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former was the immediate successor of the latter Kaniska and 
his successors appear to me to have formed a distinct family 
from that of the two Kadphises The Kusana dynasty became 
extinct or sank into unimportance, according to the prevailing 
belief among scholars, a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
before the rise of the Guptas in about 350 a d There is 
thus a gap of so many years between the two dynasties But I 
have brought forward a number of reasons for believing that 
there was no such gap between the two dynasties and that the 
successors of Kaniska were in possession of North-western 
India up to Mathura till the Gupta prince Candragupta II dis- 
possessed them of it. I have thus regarded Kaniska to have begun 
to reign about 278 a d , and thus shocked all European scholars 
I expressed the opinion that the figures representing hundreds 
were omitted in the dates occurring m the inscriptions of Kaniska 
and his successor But perhaps the existence of such a practice 
at such an early period cannot be regarded as substantiated by 
any positive indication I may, therefore, modify my opinion, 
and say that Kaniska used an era of his ow'n, but its mtial date 
must be such as will make the last of his successors contempora- 
neous with Candragupta II , who overthrew him , that is to saj, 
that the intial date should be about 260 A d The question is 
still open and cannot be regarded as settled until some fresh dis- 
covery gives us certain information as to Kaniska’s date 

The foreign domination and the rule of native prince- 
lings were put an end to when the Imperial dynasty of 
the Guptas rose in the first half of the fourth century 
The first prince of the family who made glorious con- 
quests and extended his dominions over a wide extent of 
the country was Samudragupta He was followed by Candra- 
gupta II , who was called Vikramaditya He put an end to 
the Saha dynasty ruling over Ujjayini and also, m my opinion, 
to the Kusana dj nasty The famous Vikramaditya, the patron 
of learned men, who was called “ Sakari ” or " enemy of the 
Sahas,” was in all probability Candragupta IL, w’hose reign began 
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befote 388 a d and ended about 412 a. d. Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
account of the Gupta dynasty is, on the whole, very satisfactory, 
and I need go no further into it 

About the end of the fifth century the Gupta family broke 
up and after some time became extinct About that time the 
Huns established themselves in the country and gave it two 
sovereigns, ToramSna and Mihirakula Their power also soon 
came to an end For about a hundred years we had no imperial 
'sovereign, but m the first half of the seventh century we have 
'Harsavardhana, who exercised paramount power over the whole 
of Northern India, but was checked effectually, when he attempt- 
ed to extend it to the South of the Narmada, by Pulakesi II. of 
MaharSstra The itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang 
and Bana’s Harsacanta are the chief authorities for the history of 
this emperor They give us a far fuller account than such 
authorities as coins and short inscriptions, with which we have 
had to satisfy ourselves hitherto, can give Mr Smith’s account 
of this emperor may also be regarded as satisfactory He then 
proceeds to give a short account of some of the minor kingdoms 
of the subsequent centuries. In the following chapters he gives 
similar accounts of the kingdoms of the Deccan and of those in 
the extreme south. Having already exceeded my limits I will 
not go into them 

The history of the Kalacun dynasty ought, in my opinion, 
to have been given in greater detail, since there were materials 
for it That dynasty possessed an era the initial date of which 
is 249 a d and which was current in Gujarat and some parts of 
MahSrasp-a also There are some mscnptions which tend to 
show that that dynasty ruled over Western Deccan and a part 
of Gujarat after the extinction of die Sstavahanas. But it was 
dispossessed of these provinces and driven into the interior by 
somebody and occupied the country of Cedi near the modern 
Chattisgarh They often came into close relations with the 
Rastrakutas of the Deccan, but nobody has yet collected all the 
information and wntten a book on the dynasty. 

66 { R -G Bhandarkar’e Work®, VoL I. J 
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I Mill now close this criticism with the observation that the 
circumstances of the case require that the Muter of a history of 
India for the use of ordinary lav-people should give the broad, 
salient facts m hich have now been placed beyond the possibility 
of doubt, and, if he enters into details, they must be such 
as have been accepted by all scholars or are supported by unim- 
peachable evidence. If there are conflicting or inconsistent 
\ieM*s about a certain matter, all these should be given, and, if 
they cannot be given, that matter should be entirely omitted. 
All the available evidence should be carefully gone into, and the 
facts ascertained should not be combined and connected in a 
manner to conflict Mith other equally well-known facts Xo 
statement should be made for which there is no authority, and 
in all cases references should be given in the footnotes. A book 
Mntten on such principles may then be recommended as a safe 
guide to lay-readers * It is not meant to say that Mr. Vincent 
Smith has set aside these principles — and parts of his book are 
unexceptionable good — bat it is impossible to refrain from 
expressing a desire that it should be thoroughly revised in strict 
accordance m ith those principles in order that it may become a 
safe and useful guide to ordinary readers. 



THE LATE PROFESSOR PETER PETERSON 


[ From tiie Journal or the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XX ( 1902), pp. xlvi ff 
of the Proceedings J 

The following is the tribute paid by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar on tho 
occasion of a meeting oalled in momory of the late Profossor Peterson 
by the Bombay Branoh of the Royal Asiatio Sooiety on Thursday, the 7th 
of September 1899, under the presidentship of the Hon’blo Mr Justice 
Candy. 

[The Chairman said that they had met together to place on re- 
cord the Society’s sense of the loss they had incurred in the death 
of their President, the late Dr. P. Peterson, m a , d. sc. On be- 
half of the committee of the Society he asked Dr Bhandarkar 
to move the resolution. 

Dr Bhandarkar then moved the following resolution — 
" That the Society place on record its sense of loss it has sus- 
tained by the death of its president. Dr Peterson, and its testi- 
mony to his abilities, to the interest he took in its affairs, and to 
his great services in connection with Sanskrit literature. That a 
letter enclosing a copy of the Society’s resolution be forwarded 
to Mrs Peterson, with an expression of sympathy with her and 
her family ” 

Referring to Dr. Peterson he said ] Dr. Peterson was 
brought out in January 1873, to supersede me I had been 
acting as Professor of Oriental Languages in the Elphinstone 
College for four years, from the beginning of 1867 to the end 
or 1872. Dr Peterson was a young man of twenty-five and 
Mas junior to me by ten years For fifteen years before this 
I had been learning and teaching Sanskrit, while Dr. Peterson 
could have been studying it only for about five years before. 
Under the ordinary operation of our sinful nature, one would 
expect that distrust, suspicion and jealousy would have sprung 
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up between ns. But such fadings never for a. moment too-: 
possession of his heart nor of mine, and a cordial friendship 
grew tip between ns, which was continued during the varied 
occurrences of the last twenty -six gears, and has now terminated 
only by his death, which occurred a few days ago. This good 
ness was entirely due to the innate nobility of Dr. Peterson’s 
nature and to the culture which his mind had undergone, as well 
as his desire to please and to he agreeable. Ke never gave him- 
self an air of superiority, as is too often done by inferior natures. 
At a later period we happened to be engaged in a spirited con- 
troversv on a literary question. Such controversies between 
scholars Gften embitter their feelings against each other, and they 
are sometimes found nor to be v; filing even to shake hands with 
each other when they chance to meet. But this was not the 
result of our controversy, and we were as good friends after it as 
before. Dr. Peterson was Professor and I his assistant and we 
worked harmoniously together. In September 1874, he went 
cn a year’s sick leave to Europe and, after his return, was 
appointed to the Deccan College as Professor for another year. 
In November 1876, he came back to the EIpbinston College. 
There mas a turning pomt in Dr. Peterson’s career about the end 
of rf'It. A Sanskrit professor is considered nnworthy of his 
post if he docs not carry on original research in Indian anti- 
cnines and Indun languages and literature in addition to his 
teaming work. Tne other professors in a callsgs are at liberty 
to do or not to do anything they like, but this additional duty is 
imposed, on Sanskrit p-ofessors. I do not complain of this, and 
even n tnesc day-, when there is a greater readiness to give a~o- 
feswtsk rs to names, toe auttornes, I think, should insist that 
me Semen preressor moms, devote h _s leisure to this won. 

- -ce tdpy I esc tut drug mu of tin nature, but Dr. Kief- 
tom c: Pccra ns about no mure on that occasion, and the is'ea 
tae cee- ccnem.c c' getting cut a n~ man f- on German v to 
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work that I had done, it was arranged that I should be made 
professor of Oriental Languages in the Elphmstonc College and 
Dr Peterson appointed professor of English literature Had this 
plan succeeded, the world would not have heard of Dr. Peterson 
as a great scholar But, having deliberately chosen Sanskrit 
studies as the work of his life, this proposal was not liked by 
hint He saw f the members of Government and personally 
protested against it m a strong manner, and the result was that 
the orders for a new professor from Germany were counter- 
manded by a special telegram, and I was appointed to the 
Deccan College and Dr Peterson remained professor of Sanskrit 
in the Elphmstonc College 

The Government of Bombay had for several years before 
been conducting a search for Sanskrit manuscripts and this work 
had been entrusted to Dr. Bahler, and after his departure to 
Dr Keilhorn mainly and to me partially. After Dr. Keilhorn’s 
departure Dr Peterson claimed to be allow ed a portion of it, 
and it w r as div ided equally betw een him and me In connection 
with this he went on tour several times to Gujarat and Rajpu- 
tana and examined a good many of the Jam libraries in those 
provinces He issued four reports as extra numbers of the 
Journal of this society Two more w r ere printed at the 
Government Central Press. He contributed a good many 
articles to the Journal of this Society, and published at various 
times editions of the Balakapda of the Ramayana, of Hitopadesa, 
ot Kadambarl, of Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali and of Sarnga- 
dhara’s Paddhatu In his introduction to Vallabhadeva’s 
work, he gave an alphabetical index of all the poets w’hose names 
were found alluded to in the Sanskrit literature, together with 
all the information that had till then been obtained about them 
This work he did m conjunction wuth the late Pandit Durga- 
prasad of Jaipur An analysis of Sarngadhara’s Paddhati had 

before been given by Professor Aufrecht, but that had only 
rendered the demand for the w r ork itself keener. Sarngadhara’s 
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date is known and from that the inference is easy that poets 
from whose works he gives elegant extracts flourished before 
lum. This desideratum Dr Peterson supplied by his edition. 
He also published annotated editions of the Rgveda Hymns laid 
down for the M. A Examination, and a handbook for the 
students of Veda He edited a Buddhistic work entitled NySya- 
bihdutika m connection with the Bibliotheca Indica of 
Calcutta, and an edition of a Jain work in connection 
with the same collection is in the press. The first two 
fasciculi were presented to me by him only a few days 
before his death. You will thus see that the original work 
done by Dr Peterson since the end of 1S81 has been consider- 
able His examination of Jaina libraries in particular has been 
productive of important results His works are referred to and 
quoted from by all European scholars who have occasion to 
write on subjects touched on by him, and he is highly' spoken 
of by them all Professor Ernest Leumaun of Strassburg, in the 
notice of Dr Biihler’s life published in the recent number of 
the Indian Antiquary, says w r ith reference to Dr Peterson . 
“ Btihler imparted his desire of discovering or uncovering all 
that is hidden or unknown in Jam literature to Peterson, Ins 
successor in Bombay, who has been so fortunate as to be able 
to' enter sanctified temple libraries, which in spite of all exertions 
were closed to Btihler. Peterson has indeed been continuing 
Biihler’s work in the search for manuscripts very much to his 
credit ” Dr Peterson has thus been able to secure for himself 
a very high place among European scholars Whenever he 
came across a fine sentiment in a Sanskrit author he did not fail 
to appreciate it and often times translated it into English verse 
and compared it with similar sentiment an English authors or m 
the Christian Bible. As he appreciated all the good he found in 
Sanskrit literature, he appreciated also whatever good he found in 
Indians He w as thus a kind and sympathetic friend of us all 
About six veck ago he wrote to me, telling me that he uas a 
candidate for the Bodcn Professorship at Oxford, and asked me 
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to give him a testimonial, as I had done on a former occasion 
when he applied for the Assistant Professorship. I intended to 
see him personally and speak about it and discuss his prospects 
at Oxford generally , but this was not to be. After my arrival 
here I heard of his serious illness on Saturday and heard of lus 
death on the following Monday, after his mortal remains had 
been consigned to the grave. I had thus not even the satis- 
faction of having followed them to their last resting-place. 
Dr Peterson was our Secretary’ for several years, and I remember 
that after he assumed office he changed the appearance of these 
rooms and rendered them more attractive. He was also our 
President for three years. As he was the only scholar in Bombay 
who carried on original research the loss occasioned by his death 
cannot at least at present be made up, and not only on account 
of these special relations of the society to Dr. Peterson, but on 
account of the simple fact that he was a man who contributed 
to the advance of Sanskrit studies, it is but proper and fitting 
that this Society, the object of which is to promote such studies, 
should place on record its sense of the loss it has sustained by 
his premature death. 



THE LATE MR A M T JACKSON, 1 C S 
[ From the Indian Antiquary, Vol XL, 1911, r 1 ] 

The diabolical murder of Mr AMT Jackson, just as he 
was about to take up the joint Editorship of this Join ml, sent a 
thrill of horror into the hearts of members of both the European 
and Indian communities throughout India He was by nature 
a kind-hearted and sympathetic man, and these traits of character 
were observable in everything that he did both in his official and 
pm ate capacity. His chanties to poor Brahmans, both of 
Ratnagtn and Nasik, w ho needed help were unstinted I know 
of one such Ratnagm Brahman, who was given some nominal 
work in the library of the Bombay Asiatic Society and was paid 
regularly a monthly allowance from his pm ate resources He 
never spoke an angry or unkind work to ant bod}, and his 
general character and conduct were saintly He was an accurate 
and enthusiastic Sanskrit scholar, and his critical judgment was 
sound He made original researches into the anaent history of 
India, and the introductory volume of the Bombay Ga~elteer and 
his other papers and occasional notes contain the results of these 
researches He successfully identified the cities and towns m 
India mentioned by Greek and Roman authors He pointed out 
that the Turkomans of Central Asia settled m the w estern part of 
India and adopted Hindu civilization He also threw \ery great 
light on the origin of the Gujars He show ed that they w r ere 
a foreign race that had established a powerful kingdom over die 
whole of Rajputana and further to the nonh^east up to Kanauj. 
The Gujars were in power from the first quarter of the seventh 
to about the end of the tenth century and were constantly at 
war with the princes of the Calukya and Rastrakuta races that 
ruled o\er the Maratba and Kanarese countries Mr Jackson put 
forth a eery original and correct idea as regards the nature of the 
Pur Unas, which awaited further deeelopment at his hands His 
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paper on this subject has appeared in ihc centenary \olume of 
the Bombay Asiatic Society, and will well repay perusal. He lias 
also contributed several papers to the ordinary volumes of that 
Journal. His essay on * Method m the Study of Indian Anti- 
quities ' shows a \ery wide knowledge, not only of epigraph) and 
numismatics, hut also of a number of other lines of research. 
This is calculated to be of great me to Indian students ; and he 
also projected for their use a handbook to the study of Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities To sound scholarship 
Mr. Jackson added modesty and sobriety of thought and 
expression, — a combination rarely met with amongst scholars 
He freely and fully acknowledged all the good that he found in 
the writings of name Indian scholars. Ho often complained 
that his official duties left him little time for his favourite studies, 
and 1 had great hopes that after his retirement from service he 
would be able to apply himself to them with 7eal and ardour 
and to throw light upon many a knotty point in Sanskrit litera- 
ture and Indian Antiquities The loss that the horrid deed of a 
fiendish )oung man inflicted on the cause of Indian research is 
incalculable. 
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Ahuras ( or Asuras ) represented as 
fiends by Indians, p 97. 

AhuramazdS (Supreme Lord), pp. 
97, 98 

Shutis, p 313 

Aig6kerfls 'Gr ) t e Akokera, name of 
a Ziodiac sign, p 388 

Airy, Prof , calculations made by,' re 
eclipse of the sun, p 79 , hi a calcu- 
lations about grant wrong, p 92 

Aisvarya, pp. 67, 285, 288, 289, 

Aitareya, pp 371, 418 

Aitareya Aranyaka, pp 224 & fnl, 
226 

Aitareya BrEhmana, ( pp 81fnl, 95 
fnl, 224 fnl, 226, 321,' 369, 398, 402, 
480 fnl, 494, 495 , A B, Jana- 
mejaya and Bharata, mentioned 
in, p 81 , A B , PSnim's rules 
scrupulously observed in, p 161 , 
A B , mention of DIrghatamas 
Mamatoya in, p 422 , A. B edited 
and translated by Martin Haug, 
reviewed by the author, pp 480- 
495 , A B, some errors re faulty 
punctuation etc pointed out in the 
edition of, by Haug, PP 483-485 , 
A B , translation of, examined , 
some inaccuracies and errors point- 
ed out, pp 485-493 , A. B , many 
Kings referred to in, p 511. 
AitihHslkas (knowers of legends), p 
396 

Ajapafioaudana offering referred to 
in Atharvaveda, p 369 
A]Sta6atru, King of Ks4i in Kauslta- 
kibrEhmapopanisad p 292 
Afiva sect of reoluses, p 15 
Ajivaka monks, p 17 
Afivakas, p 17 
AjSEna, p 67. 

AlEsa (ether), pp 7, 67. 

Akhy Ena hymns in Rgveda, p 397 
XkhyUnas in MabSbhSrata have 
separate existence, p 404 
Akokora i e Aig6ker6s (Gr ) name of 
o Zodiac sign, p 388 
Akpti-Gaijas, p 102 
AkrOra plays prominent part in 
Knna Story, p 212 


Aksapada, pp 59, 318 
Alah, use of, pp 498, 499 
Alberum, the Arabic writer and 
traveller, pp 40, 325, 326, 330, 374 
Alexander the Great, his invasion, pp 
3, 5,105, 162, 163, 206 , A of Epirus 
(i e Alikasudara) died between 
262 and 258 B O,), p 13 , A , Aornos 
hill fort captured by, p 104 , A 
met with two tribes Malii and 
Oxydrakee, p 106, 

Alikasudara (Alexander of Epirus) 
died between (262 and 258 B O ), 
pp 12, ‘13 

Allahabad, pp 11, 17 34, 37, 39, 40, 
41, 46, 49. 

AmalSnanda, author of VedSntakal- 
pataru, pp 298, 300 
Amantrita, p 498 

Amara, definition of Pragde^a aco to, 
p 133 , A , p 188 , A , among syno- 
nyms of Vispu, Krsna mentioned by, 
but no mention of RSma by, p 406 
Amaradeva, one of the nine gome at 
the Ocrart of VikramEditya, p 375 
AmarSja, his com on Brahmagupta’s 
Khapdakbadya, p 374 
Amarakofia, p 169 

Amarasimba, author of Amarakosa, 
pp 55, 374, 376 

Amitagati, a Digambara Jaina, 
author of DharmaparlksS and 
SubhEsitaratnasaihdoha, p 301 
Amyntas, p 19 

Anagundj or Vijayanagara, p 80 , A, 
same as HastinEpura^po to Col 
Ellis, pp 80, 120 

Anaguijdi ( derived frofn one whidS 
means an elephant' in Oanarese, 
and Gundi!=lane)rpp 92,98. 
Anabllapat$ai)a^'Qari'a£as establish-^ 
ed KingdonCat, p s 414. 

AnaikSntlka (fallacy), -p ■'503 
Anaisvarya, , 

Anandagiri, p 92’“ ’’ 

AnandSb ( joyless country^ aco to 
Kanva recension, p 100 , * 
Anutman, p 287 

Anderson, Political Agent in Kathia- 
war, p 334. 
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Anderson Rev. Philip, of Colaba, j 
author of history of the English in 
Western India, p. 480 
Andha, Prakftus said to be, p, 67. 
Andhakas ( Ysdava tribe ), p« 292. 
Andhra or Tailanga, p 277 
Sndhras, p.12 , name Dasjus applied 
to A p, p. 95 fn. 1. 

Andhrabhptya dynasty, p 119 , name 
of A dynasty, known a a 
SatavShana in PurSnas, p. 276 ; A , 
foundation of, about 21 B 0 M pp 
280, 282 , A, known by the name J 
of SatavShana as well as S5takarql ^ 
aoo to Smith,, p. 573. j 

Andhrabhptyas ( SStavShana men- ( 
tioned under this name in Pur Spas), 

PP 30, 181fnl, 265,516-518. 

Aneodota Oiomensia, a copy of four 
parts of, presented to author by 
Mai Muller, p 338 

AngSdhlkSra from MahSbhSsya of 
PataBjali, p. 316. 

AngSh, pp 500, 501, 508. 

Amruddha sprang from Pradyumna, 
pp 285, 288 

AqkSnSm VSmato Qatih, a rule, p 

220 . 

Anne Bolyn, p. 357. 

Anquetil Duperron, A French soholar, 
p 330. 

ADn'ntva ( want of sincerity ), p. 470 
Anta, p 497. 

AntarySmin ( manifestation of God ), 
p. 285, 

Anteau, ( and Hxda ), p. 12 fnl J 
Antialkidas, p 19. 

Antigonoa Gonatus of Macedonia 
( ».e. Antikim ), 278-242 .B O , p 12 
Antikina, a King, p 12, 

Antddm ( Antigonos Gonatns of 
• Macedonia ) 278-242 B C„ p. 12. 
Antlmachus, p 19. 

Antiochus of Syria i e Antiyoko 
( 260-247 B C ), pp 12, 327 , a,, 
Kang of Syria, called YonarSja by 
Asoka, pp. 178, 385. 

Antiyoko, the Yopa King pp. u, 12 , 
A, ( Antiochus of Syria ) 260-247 


B. 0., p. 12 ; A. ( Antioous ) Yoija 
RSja, a friend of A^oka, 8p. 326. 
Antya, p. 499. 

Anubandhas, pp. 143, 498 
Anudatta (horizontal acoent), pp 228, 
502 

AnukramanT, PP 304, 313, 314 ; A. 
subsequent to A&valSyana Gphya, 
p. 313. 

AmikramanikSdhundhu, p, 304. 
AnuDSsika, pp 498, 502. 

Anitpa on the Narmada, its capital 
MShismatl, p. 238. 

AnupasamhSnn, p. 503 
Anu^asana, book of Mahabharata, 
pp 9, 53 f, 91fn 4. 

AnusSsanika Parvan, p 404. 

Anns^ubh ilokas ( books written in ) 
pp. 53, 212, 468. 

AnusvEta, pp 153, 497 
AnnvakSnukramam p. 305 
AnuvSkyS Verses, pp. 321, 489, 490 
AnvSdeiSa, p. 142. 

AnvSkhyEna ( speaking agreeably ) 
called Anutantra also, pp 140, 141 ‘ 
A of KEtyEyana, pp 141, 143 
S.nvIk$ikT, defined by Kau(ilya, 
consists of 85mkhya, Yoga and 
LokSyata , A. System of Gotama 
himself aoo to VStsySyana’s 
NySyabhSsya, p. 328 
AnycmyEsraya of Hindu Logicians, 
p 502 

Aorist, use of, p. 160. 

Aornos, hill fort, captured by. Alex un- 
der the Great p 104, A. derived 
from R5j3 -Vara aoo. to General 
Cunningham perhaps same as 
V aranS of PSnmt, IV 2.82, p. 105, 
Apabhram^a, p. 385 
Apadesa (statement of the views of 
others), p. 329. 

Apadihatasa (1. e AnikSton) middle 
word m the coins, p 20. - 
Apanya ( not vendible ), p 190 
AparSnta ( western coast below 
SahyEdrl), p. 238. . 

AparSntas, p 12, 

AparSrka, p 408, 

Spas, p, 67. • , 
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Apastamb3, p 492 , his Dharma 
and Gphya Stltras, pp 53, 408 , A 
Sakha, p 314 A Sstra of Black 
Y aiurveda, p 223 

Apollodotos ( Yavana prince referred 
to in Arunad Yavanah Saketam), 

pp 18, 20. 

Appaji, minister of Kpspa Raya, 
same as Janamejaya of copper- 
grant acc to Col Ellis, p 80 
Apramattatva ( absence of Conoeit ), 
p 472 

Apraiihata ( high sounding epithet 
on corns ), p 32 
Apri verse, p 493 
AptorySma, p. 230 
Arabs, p 466 

Arachosia, Saka princes of, p. 516 
Arnayakas, pp. 228, 287, 288 
Arasakes (Indo-Parthian king,) p 31. 
Arc! (manifestation of God), p 285 
Archduke Rainer, a great patron of 
learning in Austria, pp 341,344,345 
Archebius, pp 19, 20 
Arohosia (Arkhoj or Rokhoj) derived 
from the name of mountain Rik- 
soda, p 104 , A. name of kingdom, 
oalled Arkhoj or Rokhoj by Ajab 
Geographers, ibid 

Arohotis river i. e Zend Haraqaiti 
i e Skr Sarasvati, p. 104 
AtdhaphSlaka, this sect separated 
from Digambara Jainas in 272 B C. 
and thenoo the BvotSmbara seot, 
p 375 

Arhat, pp 163, 335 

Arjuna, pp 85, 86, 88. 90, 212, 213, 215, 
291 , A referred to by Panini* 
in IV 3 98, p. 82 , A , ref to, in 
KadambarT, p 8t> ; A, life of Maya- 
Aaura saved by, p 98 , A , mention- 
ed by PataCjali, p 404 
Xrjunayanas, tribes, p 39 
Arkhoj (Arohosia or Rokhoj) dorived 
from name of mountain Riksoda 
P 104, A ( or Rokhoj ) Arohosia 
_oallod as, by Arab Geographers, ibid 
Arkiodas, Brahmans living near 
mountain Riksoda known as, p 104 
Arja, p. 184 


Arsagrantha, MahSbhasya called so, 
by Bhartphan, pp 184, 207. 
Artabhaga, the son of Jaratkaru, 
PP 7,3 

Artba 'Purnsartha), p 2S6. 
Arthapafioaka, work summarising the 
doctrines of RSmanuja school, p. 
284 , A ( JIvas, livara, Up3yas, 
Phala, and Virodhinah ), p 2S7. 
Artha&lstra of Kautilya, genuineness 
of, p. 328, A not mentioned in 
MahlbhSsya, ibid , A , authorship 
of, attributed to sohool of Kautilya 
and not to CSpakya himself by 
Prof Hlllebrandt , Jnoobi however 
attributes it to CAnakya or Vispu- 
gupta who overthrew Nandas and 
raised Candragupta Maurya to the 
throne ibid, A, p 329 , A. attribut- 
ed to Kautilya as he was tradi- 
tionally oonoeivor of it, p 330 
Arunad Yavanah SaUtarn, (use of 
Imperfect) under PXpim III. 2. Ill, 
pp 17, 18. 

AryS metre, KSrikas of Kvarakpspa 
written In, p. 60 

Aryabhata, astronomer, p 58, A, 
Ary 3 metro used by, p 60. 

Aryas, Indian, pp 6, 387 
Aryan raoe, p 390 

Aryans, pp 96, 97, 99, 100, 422, 424, 
A.S, progress of, oontested both by 
Dasyus ot India and Asuras of 
Assyria, p 97 , As divided into 
number of tribes, p 100 
AryJsanga, or Asuuga brother of 
Vasubandhu founder of YogScSra 
Sohool, p 58 
Aryasangha, p 46 
ArySvarta, pp 18, 39 
As3dhiXrana, p 503 
Asanga (or Aryasanga) brother of 
Vasubandhu founder of YogucHra 
Sohool, p 58 

Asita DhSava, name of a King, p 98 
Asmarathya Rsi, p 409 
Asoha Emperor, pp 4, 9, 15, 17, 19,337, 
517, A’s Ediots, their looation, 
p 10 f , his inscriptions, pp 10, 
11, 39, 162, 278, 326, 338, 413; A, 
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aon of Candragupta, hia olosa 
oonneotion with Buddhism, p 5, 
extent of his empire, dato of his 
coronation, p. 11 f , A distinguishes 
between Hida and Antesu, p. 12 
fn 1 , A. orowned about, 271 B C 
P 13 , A an Upilsaka ibid , A. a 
Buddhist but tolerant and libera!, 
ib{ d> P- 14, his faith in Buddhist 
Triad of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Samgha, p. 14, his aims and 
objects and the means he employed, 
ibid, his work, p 15, A., religion 
preaohed by, p. 16; A visiting 
Buddha’s birth-place ibid, his 
successors ibid , A. calls Antioohus, 
King of Syria, a Yona-rSja, p, 178 , 
A king of Kashmere during his 
father’a life time, p. 276, his 
coronation about 269 B 0 p. 327, 
A. grandson of Candragupta, p. 512, 
A.'sjompiro extended almost over 
whole of India aco to Vincent 
Smith, p 512 , A., saotions on, in 
Smith’s History, satisfactory, p 513 
Aioka-AvadSna, p 113 f n 1. 

Ainbhtlti, p, 257, 

Asaur, p 97 


Assur-bani-pal, p 97. 
Asaur-Nazlr-pal, p. 97 
Aasuryans ( i. e Assyrians ), p 97 
Assyria ( AsurySh ) derived from 
Asaur, pp. 97, 100. 

Assyrians (or Aasuryans or Asuras,) 
same asMlecohas, pp. 97, 98, 99, 333. 
Assyriologiats, p. 101, 


AstBdhySyl of Pgpmi, pp. 164, 226. 
Astapntre Kaforathasastri, p 299. 
Astrology and Astronomy, SSstra of, 
well known amoDg Greeks e 
Yavanas or Mlecohas ), p 38g 
As.,«,. my p. S7t . A . and 

of. wall taown 

p at" ' “ “Mlaooh.s), 

A 94: A. (i.,. 
g vigorous, powerful hostde 
or Inimical to gods ) ibid, A. foreign 
un-Brahmanio race, p. 96 , a. m 
U vmg spirit, (h) human fa JJ 
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hostile to wandering Aryaa (Hi) 
race of mythioal boings hostile to 
gods (iv) a Mleooha or a foreigner 
of that name, p. 98 
Asuras men like Dasyus (or Assy 
rlaD9 >> PP 94, 95, 323; A.s abon- 
gines of some country, p, 95 . ^ 3 
like Dasyua a3 enemies of Aryan 
wanderers, ibid , A a and Gods com- 
pared, p 96 ; A.8 dwellors of earth 
ibid, A.s (or Ahuras) represonted as 
friends by Indians, p 97, A s mythi- 
cal same as those of Assyria, pp. 93, 


* » r* 

Isurl Vidya (Veda of Asuras) magmal 
skill and knowledge, p. 98 
Asurya-Loka, p 100 . 

AsuryS speeob, p. 96 

(^Assyria) apph 0 d to 
Lokah m Is a Upanisad, oountry of 
Asuras, p. 97. y 

AsCyaka, p. 472 . 

Asvaghosa, au t hor of Buddhaoarlta 
(contemporary 0 f Kaniska ), p . 

A B V Sr Dame ° f / anafca ’ 9 Priest, 

Buh e r compared to, in author’s 

Verses sung at Vienna Congress 
PP 346, 347. B 033 ' 

PP 93 * 225 < 3 °5, 311, 314 
418, 420, 489, 490, 491, 493, 495 A* 

BrahmayajnaforRg, edlns ea ’ , ’ 

i d ent-’ P 5., MahabhSrata 

mentioned by, pp , 404> 423 

his Dharma and Gphya Sutras’, 

P- 53 , A Sntra, pp 55 q ft0 

A,'a P “ a 

Sntra, name of Mbh oocurr 
mg in p 81 A Grhya Snaps’ 
and fa 1 & 2 , 371; A. Q s nt . 2 

111 5 9, p. 307, A, G Strt 3 
«• 5- 8, 9, p.310, A Q 
4 7 9, 1 10 9- i 11 1, S , atraa 
1 . 15 6; i 19 2 i l UH 5 - 
P> 31 °* 5 G ’ Satras ’, U 4 5 2 3 

n 31?:“] 56 ’ hi 5 8 : h! 5 9’ 

P 4.1 , A Q Stltra m-5 9 ' ’ 

312 ; iii-3. 4, p 313 A Kaipa P ' 

P *94. and M. 
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X. 7 7. p 98, A, S Sutra p 
310, A. S. Snfta IV 15 11, p. 
322, A. S Sutras, 3 1, p 489, 
3 2, p 490 , A Grhya-KSrikS 
attributed to KumSrila (?) p 308 
A SSkha (school ) pp 305, 307, 30P, 
314 

Asvalayana Samhita, pp 309, 313 
A^vamedha, allusion to, in Malavika 
gnimitra, performed by Pusyamitra, 
p. 17 , A, performed by Samudra- 
gupta, p 43 , A solemnised by 
Fulakeil I, p 45 , A performed by 
Puspamitra, p 111 fn 3 , A. perform 
ed by Puspamitra of PataSjah, 
pp 182, 183 

Asvamodha-Mahondra legend on 
coins, p 43 

A6vamedhapar3krama, title of Samu- 
dragnpta, p 43 

A^vamedhaparva, p 91 fa4 , A in 
Telugu characters, p 404 
A6vamedhiba Parva, Arjuna killed by 
his son Babhruvabana referred to 
in, p 86. 

Aivapati, King of Kekaya country 
(ChSndogyaUpamsad, V 11), p 292, 
A&vattham3, son ofDron3oarya, p 87 
Aivins, Rg hymns addressed to, 
p 322 

Atharvaveda XIX 66 1, Asura m 
P 94, Av.IX 2 17, 18, p 95, Av 
X 3 11, ibid, and 95 fnl , Ay VI 
108 '3, p 98, Av VI 72 3, ibid, 
Av , twenty KSijd as of, p 99, Av 
pp 323, 369, 418 

Atharvaveda, German Edition of, 
p 229 

Atharva SamhitS, p 224 and fnl 
Atharvavedins found in MShuli 
(Satara dist ) and Revak3n(5, pp 
228. 229 

Atman, pp 287, 290 
Acmanepada, distinction between, 
and Parasmaipada, pp 296, 297 
Attak, p 105 

" AuoitySlamkara of Ksemendra " 
article on, read by Peterson, p 157 
fn 1 , A , p 186 fnl 
Auijuloma, R$l, p. 409. 


Aufreoht, Prof, his Oxford Catalogue 
quotod, pp 87 fn 3 and 4, 90 fnl, 91 
fn 4, 334 , A , p 164 , A Prof , of 
Bonn not present at Vienna Con- 
gress, p 342 , A , analysis of 
Sarngadhara’s Paddhatl by, p 525 
Auhkara, family epithet, p 42 
Aupani?ada, or Vedanta system, 
p 294 

Avagraha, p 228 

Avairagya, p. 67 , 

Avataras of Vispu, ten, p 301 
Avesta, p, 330. , 

Avestio people, p 97 
Avidya, p. 78 
Avyakta, p 410 
Avyutpatti-pak?a, p 501 
Aya, termination called Nio, p. 209 
Ayama, minister of NahapSna, p 31 
AyodhyS (Sake t a) province of Guptas, 
p 51 

Azes I, p 21, A II, ibid, A dependent 
onVononea and Spalirises, p. 28 
Azilises, p 21 


BabhruvShana, son of Ulupi and 
Arjuna ref to m KSdambari, p 86 
Baotria, p 19 , B , Menandros king of, 

p 108 

Baotrian Greeks or Yavanas, p 17 
Baotrian kings, their ooins, p 18 f, 
Baotrians, p 58 , B s followed by 
Sakas, p 413 

Baotro-Indian princes, their ooms, 

p 18 

Bad3mi, a oave temple of Visnu at, 
p 45 

Badarayaija (Vyasa) pp 76, 

224 and fnl, 329, 419, his 

Sarlraka sHtras, principal work of 
Vedanta, p 409 
Badari Rsi, p 409 

Bahis-pavam5na-stotra, pp 491, 492 
Bahifpavamana meal, pp 491, 492 
Bahlika, Panjab called as, by PataS- 
jali and Paijim (LV 2 117 and V 
3 114), p. 105 

Bahuvacana, under PUpini, I 4 101 
p. 496. 
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Berlin, p 351. . 

Berlin Catalogue of Mss of Prof 
Weber, pp 306, 308. 

Besnagar, inscription found at, p 
327. 

Bha (term), PP. 500, 501, 505, 506, 508 
509. 

Bhabhra Insonptio , P 14. 

BhSdrapada, p. 304 
BhadrasBra, suooessor of Oandra- 
gupta aoo to one PurSpa, p. 6 
BhadrSyaija school, p 275 
Bhagavadglta, pp 63, 64, 72 fn 2, 1 , 

213, 291, 292, 323, 328, 369, 387, 405, 
410, 411 . B (episode of Mbh ) Com, 
on, by SamkarBoSrya, p 88 , B a 
Marathi oom JnSnefivarl on,p 90 , 

B quoted in Paddhati of SBrnga- 
dhara, p 92 

Bhagavadvpttlkpt, p. 307 
Bhagavanlal Indrajt, Dr , Puspamitra 
( another ) aoo to, lived in reign of 
Somadatta, p 180 , B , 181 and fnl , 

B , name of VSsisthiputra Oatara- 
papa Satakarpi ooours in a Nana 
Ghat lnsoription aoo to, p 516 
Bhagavat VBsudeva, pp 43, 291 , B or 
Vi?pu, temple of, P 44, B., both 
VSsudeva and Buddha called as, 

P 292 

BhSgavata PurSpa, pp 62 fn3, 69 fn2, 
B„ IX. 9 49, XI 21 1, P. 291 and 
fn 4, B , ref. to Puspamitra as name 
of individual in, P 111 f“ 3 
Bhagavata school, p 411, B , or P3n- 
oarStra system, RBmaDUja’s same 
as, pp 289, 290. 

BhSgavatas, pp 287-289, 292, 294 
Bhagelkhand, p H 
Bhakpa (meal), p 492 
Bhakti (love and faith), pp ~88, 290, 
291, 294. 

Bhaktiyoga (UpBya), PP 285, 286 
BhBmatl, p. 299 

Bhandarkar Devadatta R , Dr pp ~1 
fnl, 22 fn 1, 36 fn 2, 49 fn 3 
Bhandarkar R G , Prof , ( author ) 
Peterson’s Reply to, p 186fn 1, 
B„ quotations from Peterson’s 
reply to, pp 188, 198 , B , pp 199 
205. 


[1 BhSradvaja, author of Uddyota, pp 59, 
324, 411. 

Bharata, his departure to his mater- 
ii nal unde, pp 217, 218 , B., P 

I 406 

| Bharata or Sarvadamana son of 
Dusyanta and SakuntalE, p. 79 , 

B mentioned in Aitareya Brah- 
mapa, p. 81 , B , son of Dusyanta 
and SakuntalB, p 120 , B son of 
Dusyanta oro-wned by Dirghatamas 
Mamateya, p 422 f 
Bharata, Acohoda lake in BSpas 
Kadambarl, compared to, p 86. 
Bharata, this name indicating races 
occurs in Rg III, P 422 
BharatltTrtha, his Panoada6i, p 77 
fnl 

Bharaut, Buddhistic Stupa at, pp. l‘« 
37. 

Bharavi his KirBtarjnnlya based on 
Mbh. story, p 89 , B , p 90 fn 1. 
BhartpdBman son of Rudrasena 
( Ejjatrapa ) pp 26, 29. 

Bhartrhari, author of Com. on Maha- 
bbasya, p. 158, B hved before 650 
’ A D , p 164, his Vakyapadlya pp. 
166, 167 , B oalls Ratafijali 

Tlrtbadar&n (seer of saving truth 
and MahBbhasya on Arsagrantba, 
p 184 , B , p. 185 

Bhartpmeptha ( or Mep(ha ), a poet, 
pp 50, 60. 

Bharukaooha ( i e modern Broaoh ) 
p. 254. 

Bba§3, ourrent language, pp 160, 161, 
402, 

BhasSrthah, p 337 

Bhasarvajfia, author of NySyashra, p 
299 

Bhasya on Panim VIII. 1 15, p 189 , 
B of Sabarasv5mi, p 58 , B of 
Samkara on Vedanta Sutras, p 62 
fn 2 , Mbh and Gita quoted in B. , 

p 88. 

BhSsyas, pp 52, 54, 55. 

Bha(Srka, dynasty of, p 103 
Bha((as, p 495 

Bha(toji DIksita, author of Siddhanta- 
kaumudl, p 316 
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Bhau Daji, Dr , pp. 85 fn3, 90 fnl, 

180, 181 , B thinks PudumSyl as 
father of Gotamiputra, p. 275 , 

B , AryS from VarShamihira giving 
twelve names of Zodiao signs 
quoted by, p 387. 

Bhavabhnti, pp. 165, 217, 868, 374 , B., 
verses In Uttara RSma Oarita 
taken by, from last chapter of 
BSlakSnda of RSmayana, p 217, B. 
pupil of KumSnlabhatta, p. 374. 
BhavasvSmin, BhSsyakara on Baudha- 
yana Sfftra, p 55 ; B. ( name on 
charters ) ibid. 

Bhavisyat, p. 497, 

Bhawanagar Collection of Inscrip- 
tions, p 25 fn 1 & 3. 

Bhiksu (his name Budhamitra), p 46, 
Bhiksukas, division of BrShmanas, I 
pp. 223, 225. 

Bhils, p. 387. 

BhllsS, p 40 

Bhlma, ref. to, in VSsavadattS, p 87 , 

B. mentioned by Patajfiali, p. 404 
Bhimasena, referred to, by PataSjali, 
p 83 , B., p , 85 
Bblsma, p 54, 

Bhismaparva, BhagavadgTta a part 
of, p 90. 

BhitSri, inscription at, p 41 , B., 
seal discovered at, p. 42 , B„ p. 43 , 
B L5t Inscription on it, pp 180, 
181 fnl, 183, 206 

Bhogya, what is to be enjoyed or 
suffered, p. 287 

Bhoja of DhSrS pp. 12, 89, 299 , B 
refers to works of RsjaSekhara, in 
his BarasvatTkapthabharapa, p. 87. 
Bhoktp ( enjoyer or sufferer ), p. 287. 
Bbb, pp 234, 497. 

BhUmavldyS ( ChSndogya TTpanisad 
VII. 1), p. 290. 

Bhhsapa, pp. 220, 221. 

BhtUa.p 497. 

BhhtapSla, a Seth of Vai jay anti, p. 
38 

Bible, p. S87. 

BihSr, inscription at, pp. 4t, 43. 
Bilhapa, author of Vikr&mSnkadeva- 
oarita, p. 2. 


BilsSd, inscription at, pp. 41, 43. 
BindusSra, suooessor of Oandragupta, 
aoo. to one PurSna, p. 6. 

Birdwood, Hon Mr., Vice-Chanoellor 
of Bombay University, p. 427. 
Birmingham, p. 332 
Bizago i e Vifekha ( Greek name on 
coins ), p. 34 

Boar (VarSha) inoarnation of Visnu, 
p. 42. 

Boddo=Buddho (Greek name on 
ooms), p. 34. 

Bodhi tree, p 36. 

Bodhisatto, pp. 295, 296. 

Bodleian Library, p. 336. 

Bohtlingk, Dr., pp. 155, 156, 169, 188, 
402 , his Edition of ByhadSra- 
nyakopanisad IV. 4 14, p. 100 fn2 , 
IV. 4, 11, ibid fn 3, B., one of the 
two authors of Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, p 130, B, of Jena hot 
present at Vienna Congress, p, 342. 
Boyd Rev , translated Weber's esBay 
on RSmSyana, p. 217. 

Bradke, Von, quoted, p. 53 fnl 
Brahma (Rajas), p. 69 
BrahmaoSrin, p. 302, B dedicated 
by his father to servioe of God 
Savity, p. 322 

Brahmaoarya (Celibaoy), p.473. 
Brahmadatta, p. 295. 

Brahmagupta, author of KhapdakhS- 
dya, Com. on it by AmarSja, 
P.374 

BrahmaD, several meanings of, p 6 , 
B , pp 284, 287, 289-291, 337, 338. 
Brahmans, pp. 15, 16, 38, 39, 44, 45, 
47-49, 51-54, 56, 58, 59, 109, 292, 
293, 404 ; B s divided into Gpaha- 
sthas and Bhiksukas, p 223 , B.s 
as learners and Ksatriyas as 
teachers, p 292 

BrShmapas ( work ), pp 96, 225, 228, 
229, 371, 373, 386, 402, 418, 423, 471 
476, 477, 480 fnl, 495 , B s preceded 
Sutras, pp, 81 , Bs , meaning of 
the word Asura in, p. 94 1 g_ s 
ritual of, elaborated later, p 39 s - 
B s, mention of PurSpas in some of 
the, p 407. 
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BrahmSijda Furana, p 113 fn3. 
Brahmamo deities, p 49 , B. learning, 
p 61 , B pantheon, emblems of 
deities from tbe, on coins, pp, 34, 44, 
B revival ( under Samudragnpta ), 
P 43, B r. pp. 45, 47, 49, 60 
Brahmanism pp. 17, 38, 52, 61, 477 , B 
and Buddhism, p 10 , B deoline of, 
p 60 , B revival of, pp 46, 48 
Brahmapol, a village two miles from 
Jayapur, p 304 
Brahmasfttras, p 419. 

BrahmSvarta, p 97 
Brahmayajfia, pp 224 fnl, 313 , B 
for Rgvedins en]omed by 5ivalS- 
yana, p 224 and fnl , B of follo- 
wers of other Vedas, p 225 
BrShtnl Charaoter of A6oka Inscrip- 
tions at Qlrnar, KhalsT, Dhauli, 
Jaugad, p 11, B (i e Old Deva- 
nSgari), p. 24 , legend in B Chara- 
cter ( or anoient NSgarl) on coins, 
p 19 , B , pp 22, 23 
Brett, Lieutenant, his copies con- 
sulted by author while translating 
Nasik Cave Inscriptions, p 231 , B , 
pp 240, 241, 245, 246, 248, 271 
Brhadffrapyaka Upanisad pp 7, 292, 
S99, 419, 420 , its MSdhyamdma 
Recension and KSnva one, p 
100 , B , IV 4 14 ibid fn2 , IV 4 
11, ibid fn3 , Celebrated Chapter 
in Br. TJ containing story of 
Yujfiavalkya and 1000 cows of 
Janaka referred to, pp 346, 347 
Brhadatta, last Maurya King, 
Fuspamitra being his Commander- 
m-Chief, p 112 

Brhaspati, ref to in, p 252 

BrhatkathS, p. 45 

Bj-hat-Saikhitii edited by Dr Kern, 
p 119 

Broach (Barygaza), p 18 
Brunnhofer, theory of, (all Veda 
hymns not composed in Panjab), 
P 99 , B , origin of Rgveda (hymnal 
literature) 2500 B C aco to, p 100 
Buddha pp 10, 14, 47, 49, 73, 301, 
302 , B Blessed, p 46, his divine 
nature, p 9, his discourses, p 


10 , B , figures of, on coins, pp 34, 
35 , B , images of, p. 46 ^ B. Jiva, 
p 284 , B a Ksatnya of Snkya clan 
( founder of atheistio system ), 
p 292 , B. a relio of, p 36 ; B reli- 
gion of, p. 36 , site of his birth- 
plaoe, p. 13. 

BuddhaB, p 411. 

Buddhaoarita work of A^vaghoga, 
p 60. 

BuddhagayS, image of Buddha at, 
p 46. 

Buddhi ( Mahat-tattva ), pp 66-69' 
71, 72, 75, 77 , B ( definite oonoep- 
tion l. e spnprflR) first produot of 
Prakpti, p 410 

Buddhism pp 3, 8, 74, 292, 477 B , 
rise of, its doctrines and aims, p 5 
ff , B , metaphysioal dootrmes of, p. 
9 , B not a Booial revolution, pp 9, 
10, B a revolt against the saoriflolal 
system, p 10 , B and Brahmanism 
ibid , its propagation ibid , B. 
veering towards MahSySna, p 35 , 
B , decline of, pp 45f, 46, 47 , B , 
asoendanoy of early, p, 60; B , popu- 
larity of early, p 61 , B , rise of, in 
6th Oen B C , p 99 , B. flourishing 
in Ka^mir in the reigns of Huska, 
Juska and Kainska (Turnska or 
Scythian Kings ) p 367 

Buddhist dcotrlnes, p 59, B mendi- 
cants, p 46 , B preachers, p 9 , B. 
Triad of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Samgha, p 14 

Buddhists, pp. 8, 16, 38, 51, 59, 73, 74, 
293, Bs preceded by Saihkhyas, 
p 76 

Buddhistio Aooounts, p. 16f, B 
gospel, p 9 , B Schools, pp 72, 75, 
131 , B Stnpa at Bharaut, p 17 , B 
system, pp 74, 76, B VihUras, p 2, 

B works, pp 9 , Buddho=Boddo 
( Greek name on ccins ), p 34 

Budhagupta, pp 41, 42, 44 

Budhamitra ( Bhiksu ), p 46 

Buhlor, Dr , pp 12fnl 27, 61, 307, 
fn2, 343, 345, 351, 401, 407, 408, 
421, 519,525, B of Vienna present 
at Vienna Congress, p 341, B. 
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compared to Asvala Janaka s I 
priest in author's verses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p, 547, B , 
Bala^ri as mother of Qotamiputra 
aoo. to, (Smith follows him), p. 518 , 
B., Leumann's remark about the 
work of, P 526. 

Bukka, king of Vijayanagara, p 90. 
Bulandshahr district, p. 41. 

Bunym Nanjio quoted, p. 51 fn2. 
Burgess, Mr., Copperplate Grant 
possessed by, p 88 , B , p, 344. 
Burnell, Dr., author of the Aradra 
Sohool of Sanskrit Grammarians, 
p. 496, B, p. 498. 

Burnouf, M,, Buddhistio account 
given by, p. Ill fu8, B , p. 113 fnl. 


Caityas ( or SMpas), pp 36,37. 

Cam*, pp 130, 175. 

Cakora, p. 233. 

Cakrabhrt (Vistju) temple of ( on in- 
scription ), p. 44. 

CakrapSllta, son of Parpadatta, p. 44 
Caliph Amru, p 344. 

OSluky a Copper plate translated by 
Prof Dowson, p. 85, C. dynasty, 
pp 55, 366, 528 
OSlukyas, p. 45 
Cambridge, p. 341 
CSpakya, assistant to Oandragupta, 
alluded to m a dramatio play eto., 
p 5, 0 or Visqugupta, author of 
ArthasSstraaco to Jacobi, Nandas 
overthrown by, and Oandragupta 
Maury a raised to throne by, p 328 
Cassia, p 302 

Capdi, goddess (on Inscriptions), p 43 
CandrSo3rya,pp 134, 136, 165, 167 , 0 , 
Patafijalt’s BhSsya introduced by, 
in Kashmir, p. 118, 0, Study of 
Mahabha$ya revived by, in 3rd Cen , 
pp. 166 , 167. C. obtained tradition 
from Parvata aoo. to Bbartphari, 
p 184 

CandraoUda, author of manual for 
ApaBtambas, p. 225 
Oandragupta, pp. 43, 46, 111, 119, 
182, 206, biB Capital P3 $b1i- 
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putra, p, 5 , C. founder of 
Maurya dynasty tbtti, his dato 
of accession 322 B. C * bid, his 
successor Bindusara aoo, to one 
PurSna, and BhadrasSra aoo. to 
another t bid , his Bon Asoka 
closely connected with Buddhism, 
p 6 , C bou of Ghstotkaca, p. 39 , 

C. first of ten Maurya kings, p. 113 ; 

C founded Maurya dynasty about 
320 B O., pp 173,183,512, 0„ ref to, 
in MahSbhSsya, p 185 , 0., Mayura, 
date of, 515 B O , p. 280 , O , age of 
about, 325-315 B C„ p, 327 ; C 
Maurya, raised to the throne by 
CSpakya or Vis pugupta who over- 
threw Nandas, p 328 
Oandragupta II, oalled VikramSditya 
SakSri pp 40, 41, 43, 49, 50, 520 
Oandragupta III, p. 326 
CandraguptaaabhS, in Patafijali, pp. 5, 
328 , 0 (1. 1.68, PSpmi), pp. 182, 188. 
Candragupta-Vikrmhditya, pp. 51, 52. 
56, 61. 

Candravarman, p 39. 

Candy, Hon’ble Mr. Jnstioe, author’s 
tribute to Prof. Peter Peterson, 
under the presidentship of, p, 523. 
Caraija or Vedlc Sohool, Dharma 
Sutras belonged to a certain, pp, 
256, 408 

Caracas (bards) pp 396, 397, 
Carapavyuba, pp 305, 309, 312, 313- 
315. 

Oarlye, referred to as pessimist by 
Justice Ranade, pp 453,454 
Cartellieri, Dr„ of Vienna present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342, O, 
Buhler’s pupil, paper on B3pa and 
Subandbu read by, at Vienna Con- 
gress, p 343, 

Caspian 8ea, p. 99. 

Caspian same as Kasyapa (wrongly 
traced), p, 377. 

Capfcana, pp 25, 27, 31, 516, 517 , O., 
son of Ghsamotika, first prinoe 
of this dynasty, p. 24 , C ( same 
as Tiastenes aco to Ptolemy ) a 
prinoe at Ozene or Ujjaylnl ibid , 
C. (a K?atrapa and Mah3k?atrapa), 
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pp, 25, 28 , 0, a Ksatrapa King men- 
tioned m coins and insonptions, 
p 514 

Oatarapapa, p 516 
Catherine Horward, p. 357. 
CaturmEsya prayoga by SSyapa, 
p 494 

OaturmEsyas (particular kinds of 
saonfices), p. 230 
Catusparpa, p 31 
Catusparpa Satakarpi, p 30 
Cayana, p 230. 

Ceoika, p. 264 

Cedi (country near modern Ohatti- 
egarh), Kalaovlri family reigned in, 
pp. 414, 521. 

Ceylon, Buddhists of, p 386 
Chamberlain, Mr , author mtroduoed 
to, by Colonel A Phelps m Birming- 
ham p 339 

Chandas, pp 224 and fnl, 226 
ChEndasa t e obsolete language, 
P 160. 

GhEndogya Upainsad, pp 7, 292, C 
VII 1, BhUmavidyS in, p 290. 
Chera country. King Tiru Vikrama of, 
converted by SamkaraaSrya from 
Jainism to Saiva faith, p 88, 

Chera Kingdom, esBay on, by Prof 
Dowson, p 88 fn4 
China, pp 3, 368, 

Chinese, KErikas of I&varakpsija and 
their com translated into, p. 59. 
Chinese Chronology, p 368 
Chinese pilgnma in India, p 3, 

Ohips of Prof Max Muller, p 74 
Chattisgarh (in Cedi), Kalaofiri 
family reigned at, p 414 , C, 
ancient Cedi country near, p 521 
Cidaoidvi6is(Sdvaitam, p 287 
CikhalapSdra, p 262 
CiB-Satlaj side of India, p, 43. 
CltpEvana BrEhmapas equally 
divided between Rgveda and Black 
Yajurvoda, pp. 222, 378 
CltpSvan or Cip(e same as Copt or 
Gypt (-wrongly traced), p 377. 
Civarakas, p 258. 

Coda, p 12 
Ccijas, p 11 , 


Oodnngton, Dr , p 333 
Cohan Prince, named Hammlra, p 91. 
Colehrooke, pp. 69, 348 , C , notice of 
an inscription hy, p 79 , O, Gowja 
AgrahSra grant translated by, p 
120 

Comorin, cape, p 80 
Congress of orientalists held at 
Vienna, visit to, by the author 
( Monday 27th September 1886, ), 
p 332 

Cosmos, p 7. 

Cotton, Mr. J S , Editor of the 
Academy, (Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal), p 336 

Cowell, his edition of SiddhSnta- 
kaumudi, pp 504, 507 fnl 
Creation ( in VSyu, Linga and 
Markamjeya PurEpas ), p 56 
Cunningham Sir A., pp. 16, fnl, 17, 
fnl, 23 fnl and 3, 28, 34 fnl, 51, 
113 fn4, 157 fn2, 180, 181, and fa 
1, 277 fnl, C. General, Vaneh or 
Wannoh provmoe of Aghanistan 
oalled Bannu by, p 104 , O , 
AornoB hill fort derived from 
REjEvara aoo to, p 105 , C , 
Sambraoea or Sabraose same as 
8kr SamvEgn aoo. to, p 106 , C 
transcribes Pa-la-fa-to as Sorvata 
and not Parvata after M Juhen 
ibid , C derives Gonda from 
Gauda, p 123 , O Identifies Kukura 
with Gur jjara p 237 , O identifies 
Dbanakataka with anoient Dhar- 
apikot, p 276 
Curpi, p. 158. 

Oust, Dr., of the Roy al Asiatic Sooiety 
of London present at Vienna 
Congress, p, 342, 

Cyrene, p. 12, 


DahanukS river In Thana Dist, 
P 254 

Dahlman, p. 405 

Daitya, (Dutoh, Germ Deutscb ), 
( wrongly treced ) p 377, D ( some 
such form as icudh ) ibid, D ( this 
word not found in Vedas) p 378. 
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Daityas, p. 216. 

Daivaputra SShi SSbanu^Bhi, p 40. 
DaksamltrS wife of UsavadEta and 
daughter ofKsaharSta NahapBna, 
pp 514, 516, D. daughter of Rudra- 
dSman married to PulumByi aoo 
to Smith, p. 515 

DBksI, PSnini son of, aco. to Aufro- 
oht, p. 164 

DaksipS, pp 38,223,229, 230, 397 
DaksinS fund, wasted on Daksin.l 
fellowships, he used for endowing 
permanent fellowships, pp 415, 439, 
440. 

DaksipSpatha, p 39, D. (i. e. Southern 
India), p. 389. 

DSmaghsada, son of RudradSman 
( MahHksatrapa and Ksatrapa ), 
pp. 25, 27. 

D5majada6rl son of DSmasena (Mk, ), 

P. 26. 

Damans a river in Thana Dst. 

P 254. 

DSmasena son of Rudraaimha (Mk ) 

PP. 26, 27. 

DamayantT, p. S70 

DSnakhapda, a section of HemHdri’s 
work, p. 90. 

Dlnastutis ( praises of g!fts ), p. 320 
DapdakSrapya, p. 386 
Dapdin, mention of Kao(Uya’s work 
hy, p 328 

Danube river, p 345 

Da^agva, see under Navagva below, j 
P. 344. 

Da6apura in Gujarat, or Haratha 
country bordering on Gujarat, 

’ p. 254. 

Da6aratha, name of grandson of 
Afioka aoo. to Yispu PurSpa, p 16 
Dafiaratha Jstaka, RSmapandita 
(RHma), Lak^mapa, Bits, three 
children of Da^aratha’s first wife 
in, p 406 

DasatSpa mentions Mpcchakatika, 
p 87 ; D of Dhanamjaya, Com. by 
Dhanika on, p. 89. 
asyus.pp 94, 95, 100, Ds Asuras 
men like, p 95 , D b enemies of 
Aryan wanderers, tbid , D s in the 
sense of aboriginal raoes applied to 


Sndhras, Pupdras, Sabaras, Pulin- 
das and Mutibas in Ait. BrBh., VII. 
18, p. 95 fnl , D s aborigines of 
Indio, p 97. 

DattSmitri (may bo Demetria) under 
qpojPi IV 3 76, pp 272, 273, 

DHvaka, p 39 

Davids, Rhys Dr., Pali Scholar, Pro* 
fossor of Pah in London Univer- 
sity, p 334, D , pp. 335, 357. 

Daya, p. 69. 

Decoan, pp 11, 24, 30,45, D, ruled 
by Sakas for about one generation 
only, p, 30. 

Decoan College or the old Poona 
College, pp 461 f) 524, 525. 

Delhi, pp. 11, 346. 

DemetriuB, son of Euthydemus, 
p. 19 , D. Indo-Bactnan prmoe, 
p 177. 

DeonyS, image of Buddha at, p 46. 
Desasthas are VSjasaneyins (follo- 
wers of White Yajurvoda) and 
Regvodins, p 222. 

| Desibas, (teachers), p 287. 

Desire, first germ of the mmd, ( t. c 
Mara the Buddhistic Prince of 
Darkness or KSma ), p. 6, 

Deussen, Prof , follower of SamkarS* 
cHrya’s system, p. 324 
Devas, worshipped by BrShmapos, 
stigmatised by Irainans, p, 97. 
DevabhEti killed b> VHsudeva, p. 
513. 

Devadatta, pp. 174, 175, 179 
Devagiri, a YSdava King of, p 90, 
DevanSgari, its earliest form being 
BrShml, pp 11, 24 

DevasvSmin, BhBsyakSra on A^valS- 
yana Sfitra, p 55 , D. Name on 
charters, ibid 

Devaviapu, endowment of (on inscrip- 
tion) p. 42 

Dhauak8( aka, or Ka(aka, seat of Sata- 
vShana family, p. 30 ; D or Gau- 
tamlputra, lord of, pp 276, 277 , D. 
in Tailangapa, p 389 
Dhanamjaya, author of DasarEpa 
patronised by Mufija, p 89 , D. 
brother of Dhanika, i6«d. 
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Dhamka, brother of Dhanamjaya, his J 
date 10th cen acc to Dr Hall, p 89, 
his com, on DasariJpa of Dha* > 
namjaya, ibid ( 

Dhanvautarm, p 374. I 

Dhanyasrepis (guilds of corn-dealers), , 
P 37 | 

Dhanya-VIsnu, brother of MStr VTsnu 
pp 42, 44 

DbSra, Capital of Xing Bhoya, p 87, j 
D , Bhoja of, p 299 , D„ llufija of, j 
p 301 

DharSdesa, p 415 

Dharaqikot on the KrsnS (Dhana- 
fcataka acc to Cunningham) ,pp 276, 
277. 

Dharasena IV, Copperplate grant of, 
p 103. 

Dharma or righteousness, pp 9, 10, 
14, 47, 66,69, D or Righteousness 
explained by Asoke in edicts, p 14, j 
D, invocation to (on inscriptions) 

P 38 , D (PnrnsSrtha) p 286 , D. 
(moral law), p 405. 

Dharmacakra (wheel of righteous- 
ness), p 36 

DharmamahSmStrSh, or overseers' 
PP 12 fal, 15. 

DharroapariksiS of Amitagati a Digam- 
bara Jain, p 301, 

DbarmasSstra school, p 318 
Dharmastitras, pp 53, 423, D ofApss- 
tamfca, Gotama, VSsistha etc 
belonged to a certain Veoic School 
or Carana, p 40S I 

Dharrmfa (or Dharmika) high-sound- j 
mg epithet on coins, p S2 j 

Dbarwar district, pp 50, 85 
Dh3tn p 496; D defined under PSpini I 
I 3 1, p 497. | 

Db3iup2tha, pp 337, 401, 407 j 

Dbanli in Katak, Asoka Inscriptions , 
at pp 10, 11 1 

Dhrtar^stra, pp 84 86, 89 
Dbtura Sirman (Pratoli built by), p 
43 

DnUuSli grcup fPJnini IV 2 127), 

P 103 

phuacjhu, p 305, 


Dhurtasvamm, BhSsyakara on 5pa- 
stamba Siltra, p 55 
Dhvajastamhha (or flagstaff), pp 42, 
44. 

Diametron (Gr ), t e JSmitta, p 388 
DIdhiti of Baghunathabhatta Siro- 
mam. p 317. 

Didymos (Gr ) t e Jituma name of a 
Zodiac sign, p 387 

Digambara Jamas, sect of, founded 
by Sivabhuti, p 375 - these repre- 
sent themselves to be original 
Jatnas, ibid 
DIksS ceremony, p 322 
Dinajapur district, Note on Ghats 
■written by the author at the request 
of an officer of, p 219 
DinSra (com), p 46 
DiiraSga, opponent of ESlidSsa, a 
Buddhist logician, a pupil ofVasu- 
bandhu, pp 51, 52, 59, 318, 325, 411. 
DmnJgScSrya, p 58 
Diodotus, founder of Greoo-Bactnan 
monarchy, p 19. 

Diomedes, p 20 
Dionysius, p. 20. 

DIrgha, p. 502 

Dlrghatamas MSmateya, mention of, 
In Aitareya BrShmana, p 422 
Dowson, Prof., CaliXkya Copper plate 
translated by, p 85 ; D. on Ms in 
Mackenzie collection, p 88; his 
essay on Chera Kingdom, ibid fn4 
Dravidas, Indian tribes, p 53 
Dravidian races, p 465 
Draupadi, ref to, in Mrcchakafika 
p 83, , 

Dnhkba ( misery ), first of four noble 
truths of Buddhism, p 6 
DuhsSsana referred to by Fatafijali, 
p 83 , D„ ref. to m, Vfisavadatta, 
p 87 , D , p. 88 
DurgS, pp 56, 407, 41L 
Durgaprasad, Pandit of Jaipur, 
Co-worker of Peterson m preparing 
an alphabetical index of poets in 
Skr. literature, p 525 
Doryodhana, referred to, by Patan- 
jali, p 83 

Dusyanta, pp 80, 81, 129, 
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Dutch (Germ.) Deutsoh wrongly 
traced to Skr. Daitya, p. 377. 
Dvandva, pp, 18, 83, 169, 189 
DvitiyS ( oase ), pp. 498, 502 
Dvivacana, under PSpinl, I. 4 103, 
p 496. 

Dvy aijuka, p. 69. 

Dyaus, Asura epithet applied to, p. 94. 


Eggeling, Prof., his translation of 
SatapathaBrShmapa, (S. B E.) p. 96 
fnl ; E„ P- 334 , E Prof, of Sans- 
krit in University of Edinburgh not 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 
Ego, pp 70-74, 

Egypt, PP 12, 878. 

Egyptians, p. 466 

Ekavacana, under PSplnl I 4, 103, 
p 496 

Elements, subtle five, gross five, 
pp 67, 68, 70. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, quoted, p. 90. 

Ellis, Col., pp 92, 480 , his corres- 
pondence, re Mbh date, p 79 , E 
Copper- pi ate grant of Janamejaya 
genuine aoo. to, ibid E , identifies 
Anaguodi with HastlnHpur, p 80. 
his view oriticised, p 81 , E on 
Gowja AgrahSra grant, p. 119. 
Elphulatone College established in 
1836, pp 432,523-525. 

England, p. 132. 

English as Valiyas, p. 349 
Epics, language of, p. 476. 

Eran, inscription at, pp, 40, 41 
Et5n, p 44 

Erannoboas, the same as Hiranya- 
bshu (another name of the Soija), 
p. 5 

EtU, p 41, 

Etad, pp. 149, 154 

Euoratides, rival of Demetrius, p 19 
Euphrates, p 97, 

European soholars on Mbh date, 

p 80 

Eutbydemia, Indo-Bactrian King 
rebuilt SSkala, old city, p, 162 
Eutbydemue, snocessor of Diodotus, 
p 19 , E. II, (probably son of Deme- 


trius) belonged to the line of 
Demetrius, xhd. 


Faculties, internal ( Buddhi, Ahfim- 
k5ra, Manas ) external ( organs 
of sense and action ), p 68. 

Fa-Hian, a Chinese pilgrim, p 3. 

Fa-la-nu, provinoe of Afghanistan 
Vaneh or WaDneh, oalled so by 
Hwan Thsang, p 104. 

Fansholl, Sdioonpattbana JStaka in 
the edition of, (No. 175, Vol II, 
p.172), p 295. 

Fergusson, Dr. J., pp. 280-282 , F a 
zealous student of anoiant Indian 
architecture and archaeology, p,S35. 

j Fergusson, Sir James, Chancellor of 
Bombay University and Governor 
of Bombay, p. 427 

Fichte, German philosopher, his 
Idealism, pp 70, 71, 74. 

Firozeshab, Emperor, p, 11. 

Fitzgerald, Sir Seymour, Chancel- 
lor of Bombay University and 
Governor of Bombay, p 427 
Fleet, Dr, pp 40 fo. 1-5, 41 fn 1-2, 
42 fn2-4, 44 fn2~9, 46 fnl-5, 

47 fn.l, 49 in 1, 50fn. 2, 54 fn.3, 
55 fnl-3, 184 fn.l, 344 , inscrip- 
tions collected by, p 45 , F„ Epi- 
graphioal Surveyor to Government 
of India, p. 181 fn 1. 
Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na, probably deri- 
ved from ParlusthSna, country of 
Pareus a warlike tribe ( P3pini 
V. 3. 117 ), p, 105 , F , Country 
about Ortospan oalled so, by Hwan 
Thsang, ibid. 

Frank Dr , p 403. 

French as Ksatriyas, p. 349. 


Gadudhara BhattScSrya, author of 
GadSdharT, p. 317. 

GudSdhari of GadEdhara Bha£t3c5- 
rya, p 317. 

GadhwE, inscription at, pp 40, 41 
GaikavEd prince, liberal patron of 
Veda-reciters, p. 229 , 
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Gam with A, (root), p 120 
Gana-PStha, appendix to PEpmi’s 
work, p 102. 

GanapatinSga, p 39. 

GandhEra, name of country (Pumm 
It 2, 1SS and It 1, 169), p. 104 
GandhEras, p 12 
GEpdTva, bow of Arjuna, p 86, 

Gangs, pp 42, 56 

Ganges, p 5 , G , olassioal HastinS- 
pura on the, p 92 

Gange^a, his son VardhamEna, 
p 299 

GangeSopSdbyEya of Bengal, Navy a 
NySya composed by, p 317 
Ganjam, pp 10, 11 
Garbe, Dr , p 351 
GarbhSdhSna nte, p 10 
Garga, pp 320 fn 1, 393 , G quoted by 
VarShamihira, p 388 
GSrgi Saibhits calls Yavanas as as- 
tronomers, p 178 

GSrgi VaoaknavT, pp 370, 371 , G , a 
Viennese lady present at Vienna 
Congress compared to, in author’s 
verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
p. 347 

GErgya-NEruyana, p 309 
Garuda, p 284 
GSthas, p 82 
Gauda country, p 63 
Gaudas of North, White Yajurveda 
among, p 222 

GaudapSdSoErya, bis com on SErh- 
khya-KarikSs, p 59 
Gautjapati, p 221 

Gaudavadha, work of VSkpatirSja, 
pp 365, 368, 375 

GaulirSjya, tradition about, current 
in Nasik and Kbandesba, Dst s 
p 283 

Gaunsbankara, Mr , sometime Divan 
of Bhavanagar, his letter to Max 
Muller, p 337 

Gautama, founder of NyEya system, 
PP 317,423 

Gautami, mother of SEtakarni 
GauiamTputra, pp 239, 275 
GautamTputra, pp 278 281 ( G spoken 
as lord of Dbanakata or Kataka 


pp 244,276, G, KhagarEta race, 
exterminated by, p 280 , date of 
his accession, as 319 A. D., p. 280 
his death or end of his reign in 
340 A D , t bid, G. proteotor of 
Brahmaijas, p 282. 

GayE, ( Buddha ) pp 11, 16, 46 , in- 
scriptions found at G , p 375 
GSyatri Mantra ( Tatsavituh etc ) 
pp 223, 486 

Genesis, Book of, p 175 
Geldner, pp 396, 397 
Germans as BrShmanas, p 349, G s , 
p 390, 

Ghana, illustrated, pp 225, 226 f , G 
defined, pp 227, 228 
Ghata, pp 69, 152 

Ghats (array) pp 219-221 , G, equiva- 
lent to three-fold, aoo to Rajendra- 
lal Mitra, p 219 
Ghatotkaoa, son of Gupta, p 39 
Ghazipur, oolns of Wemakadphises, a 
Kusana prmoe, even found at, p 33, 
G dst , p 41 

Ghsamotika, father of Oast ana, first 
King of this (?) dynasty (both these 
names foreign, not Indian), p 24 
Gbu (term), pp 500, 501, 505, 506, 508, 
509 

Gibbon, pp 130, 176, 179 
Gibbons, Rev G. B , oaloulations 
made by, re. eclipse of the sun, 
p 79 

Gilllott, his pen faotory at Birming- 
ham visited to by the author, p 339 
Gipsies, languages of, made as special 
study by Leland, an American, p 
342 

Gipsy language, paper on, read by 
Leland at Vienna Congress, p 
344 

Giroar, in Kathiavad, pp 10, 11, Afioka 
Inscriptions at G , p. 61 
QltE, pp. 63 fn 3, 387 
Gladstone M , p 48L 
Goanese dialect, p 384 
God, p 9, G, denial of, p 75,0 as 
oreator of the world, p 76 
GodEvarl, Paithan on the bank of 
the, p 515 
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GokhaleV V., M A.., M.D., his untune- Gorresio, his edition o£ RSmayana, 

ly death referred to, p. 428 pp. 217, 218, ^ 

Gokala, Krspa’s early life spent in, Gotama, Anviksiki of VStsySyana’s 
424^ ’ Nyayabhasya, is system of, p. 

Golapa m Konkan, some sacrifice, 328, G , p 393, G. Dharma Siltras, 
held, at in 1868, p. 230, PP 408, 411 

Goldstuoker, Dr , pp 18,114,118,126, Gotami, mother of Gotamiputra SSta- 
128, 131, 141, 150, 157-160, 162, 168, karrn grand-mother of Pulumayi, 

173, 177, 178, 186, 199, 203, 350 , G , P 38, G„ a Gotra name aoo to Dr. 

date of Patafijali, 2nd century B.C Buhlor, p 518, G. as mother 

aco. to, pp. 81, 113 , G , Yavana in of Gotamiputra & BalaSri epithet 

Patfim same as Menandros KiDg of of her (aco. to author), ibid 
Baotria aoo. to, p 108. G , Critique Gotamiputra SStakarm, pp 38, 516— 
by Weber, on PSpini of, pp 115, 518, ( UjjayinI invaded by, p. 29, 

125 , G., passage ‘lha Puspamitram G., Sakas Yavanas and Palha- 
YSjayfimah’ not noticed by, p 116, ' vas beaten by, P. 30, G destroyed 
G , name MSdhyatnika misundor- lineal successor of NahapSna, p 30 , 

stood by, p 119, G, KstySyana as G referred to in Nasik Insorip- 

an eastern grammarian aoo to, tions, P. 84, G. compared to 

p 123, review of his PSpini and anoient kings, p. 233 ,G. referred 

Hib theory about Pspini's Technt- to mono of Nasik oaie Inscriptions 

oal Terms, pp 496-510 and 496 fnl , p. 514, G. YilivSyakura same as 

his passage on Bhasya on PSpinl G SStakarpi aoo to Smith, p. 515, 

III 2, 111, p 212, appreciation G., great NsbapSna conquered 

about his precise knowledge of by, p 616 

Indian grammatical literature, p Gotamlpntasa, pp. 277 and fnl. 

499, his articles on religious Gotras, p. 378 

difficulties of Hindus m Wes tm inis- Govardhana as Capital of SEtavSbana 

ter Roview, p 510 raoe, pp 38, 278 

Gonadda ( Gonarda, Gouda ), p, 123. Govmda, engraver of inscriptions at 
Gonarda ( Gonadda, Gonda ) native Gwalior and Mandasor, p 42 
plaoe of Patafijali, pp. 122, 123, G GovindSnanda quoted, p. 75 fn 1. 
exaot position of, unknown to N orth GovindasvSmm, ( name on Charters ) 

or North-west of Qudh, ibid ; G, P. 55. 

same as modern Gonda 20 miles Gowja AgrahSra grant translated by 
fromOudb, tbtd Colebrooke, Colonel Ellis od, p 

Gonarda I, contemporary of Yudhis- 119 f. 

thira, p. 366, Gonarda IH, p 367. Grahamakba, p 321, 

Gonardiya ( Patafijali ), p 506 Qrhapatis, pp. 37, 38 

Gonda, (Gonadda, Gonarda) town Grabasthas, division of BrSbmapas 
20 miles from Oudta, p 123 PP 223,225, 229 

Gonda, p 387 Grassmann, Rgveda translated by, 

Gondopbares (Indo-Parthian king,) from Roth’s point of view, 397. 
p 31 ,G (155 A D.) his coins found Greoo-Bactnan monarohy, Diodotus 
at Seistan, Khandahar and the founder of, p 19. 

Western Punjab, p 32 Greoo-Indian Kings, p, 29 

GopasvEmm (name on charters), p. 55 Greoo-Indians, p. 21 
Gorakhpur, ooms of Wema-kadpbises Greek astronomy, p. 58 ; G Chara 
aKusana prince even found at, p cters, pp 27, 28, G deities, p. 48 
33, G. dst„ pp 41, 46 G Geographers, p.103 , G. Kings of 
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Baotria, pp 116, 117 , G legends, 
pp 23, 28, 32, 34, G letters, one 
legend in, on the obverse of coins, 
p 21, G pantheon, emblems 
are figures of deities from the, 
on coins, p 34 , G princes, p 12 
Greeks, pp 3, 22, 32, 49, 466 , G s 
called Yavanas by Indians for 
three centuries before Christian 
era, p 178 

Grhya-Pari£ista, p 313 
Gphyasntras, pp 53, 81, 225, 226 228, 
307, 322, 418, 420 

Grierson, Dr , ref to Kielhorn's note 
by, pp 214, 215 , G , paper on some 
dialects of Hindi read by, and 
observations on TulasIdSsa made 
by, at Vienna Congress, p 342 
Grimm’s Law, p S77 
Grtsamada, p 371 

Gnimet, a Frenoh scholar present at 
Vienna Congress, p S42 
Gujarat, pp 63, 279, 521, Chronicles 
of Kings of G., p 1 , G , one 
SSkhS MaitrSyapTy a of Black 
Yajurveda in, p 222 
Gnpa, pp 143, 498 
Gunadhya, p 45 

GupdS in JSmnagar State, inscription, 
at, p 24. 

Guntur dst , Dharanikot d on 

KysnS in, p 277 

Gupta, name of a prince, p 39 , G , 
controversy re. the initial dates of, 
pp 325, 326 

Guptas succeeding Kusanas, pp 29, 
35, 39, 40. 42, 49-51, 56, 282, 520 
Gupta dynasty, pp 61, 111, 326, 37 
413, 521 , G era, pp 40 157, 325, 327, 
374, G inscriptions, pp 48, 181 
fn 1 , G period, p 61 , G princes, 
pp 183, 408 , G, Yalabhi Era, 
( 326 = 645 A. D„ ) p 163 
Gdrjaras came from Punjab, p 414, 
G., Jackson on the origin of, p 528 
GurjJara copper plato translated by 
the author, p 85 , G , Kukura 
identified with, by Gen Cunnin- 
gham, p 537 f 
Guru (teacher), p 474 


Guttal, Guttas (Guptas) of, p 50 
Guttas ( Guptas ) of Guttal, p 50 
Gwalior, inscription at, p 42 


Hagana ( Ksatrapa ), p 23 
HagSmasa ( Ksatrapa ), p 23 
H5la, his SaptasatT, pp 45, 165 
Nall, Dr, pp 47 fn3, 60, and fn 1, 
87 fnl, 113 fn3, 299, H„ Vijnana 
Bhksu praised by, p 65 his 
edition of VSsavadattS, p 85 fn4, 
87 fn5, 91 fn6, H , Copperplate 
grant mentioned by, Dhamka's 
date 10th oen aoo to, p 89 , his 
edition of DaSarupa, pp 89 , fnl, 2, 
fn3 , his “Index to the Bibliography 
of Indian Philosophical systems, " 
pp 298, 299 fn2 

HammTra, a Cohan Prince, p 91. 

Han (root), pp 209, 210 
HanTiman, ref to, in Mfoohakatika, 

p 88 

Hardy, p 259 fnl 

Harida, Hanhara at the Junotion of 
H. and TungabhadrS, p 93 
Harihara, at the junction of Tunga- 
bhadrS and Harida, p 93 
HaripStha of JfianeSvara, p 324 
ilansvamini, wife of Sanasiddha, p 
46 

HarTtiputra SStakapm, inscriptions 
of, p 38 

Hanvam£a, p 213 
Harris Lord, p 415 
Harsacarita of BSpa, pp 183, 289, 365, 
375, 521 ; H , mention of KSlidSsa 
in, p 85, H , VSsavadattS of Sn- 
bandhu mentioned in, p 87 
flarsavardhana, patron of BSpa, p 
85 fn5 , H or SilSditya, pp 327, 
521 , H sovereign lord of Dttar3- 
patba or Northern India, p 366 
H-vrsa Vikramaditya mentioned in 
Rajatarangipi os sovereign ruling 
at TTjjayinT, p 376 

Haryaksa set at naught work of 
Patafijah aco toBhartybari, p. 184 
Hastinupnr, identified with Anagundi 
by Col Ellis, pp £0, 120; H, Majba 
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Huska, Turuska or Indo-Soythian 
prince, pp. 165, 367. 

B/wanThsang, Chinese traveller, his 
Chronology, pp 85 & fn5, 103, 

104, H, Country about Ortospan 
oalled Fo-li-shi-sa tang-na by, p 

105 , H calls oentral province of 
Panjab as Pa-la-fa-to, p 106 , H 
Chinese Pilgrim travelled in India 
com 629-645, p 366 

Hydraotes or RSvI, crossed bv 
Alexander, p 105 

Hjdroohdos (Gr) Hrdroga, unmo of a 
Zodiao sign, p 388 


lbs river, p 255 

lohthy’s (Gr ) t c Itthasi, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388 
Idam, pp 149, 154 

Idealism, position of, p 69 , I of 
Fiohte, German Philosopher, com- 
pared with system of Kapila, p 70 , 
I„ subjootlve, of Fiohte, p 71 
Ilbort Bill, p 354 

Imperfect, itH use, pp 108, 173, 174 
India, pp 3, 4, 6, 18, 20, 28, 36, 43 
63, 64, 81, 99, 166, 278, 282 , 1 
northern, pp 31, 167, 223 , I 
Southern, unknown to Aryas of 
North in Pacini's time, p 162, I 
followers of Blaok Yajurveda ip, 

p 222 

Indian Aryans, p 62 , I astronomers, 
p 58 

Indisobe Studien of Weber, author’s 
paper appeared in, p 115 
Indo-Baotrian dynasty, 177 
Indo-Baotrian prinoos, pp 177, 182 
Indo-Parthians or Pahlavas, succed- 
cd Sakas and Ksatrapas, pp 31, 35 
Indo-Parthian or Pahlava dynasty, 
P 33. 

Indor in Bulandshahr district, in- 
scription at, pp 41, 44 
Indo-Scytlnau or Turuska princes, 
Katnska, Huska and Suska, p 167 , 
T called Sakas in Rujatnrangmi, 
1> 178 


Indra, invocation to (on inscriptions), 
p 38 , I., Asura epithet applied to, 
p 94 , I , called Asura-han tin d 
I , invoked by King of Hitani, tbttf, 
I , P 95. 

Indrapt, p. 386 

Indus or Sindhu, p 20 , I Baranas or 
Varanas, name of a place on right 
bank of, p 105 

IusoriptionB of some Abhlra prince 
at Nasik, p 414, I. of GotamTputra 
Nos 25 and 26, p 231, I. of G , 
Usavadata and private individuals 
ibid, I of G No 26, pp 231-32, its 
Sanskrit rendering, pp 234, 235, 
its English translation, pp 235-237 , 
Notes on It, pp 237-239, No 26 A, 
pp 239-240, its Sanskrit rendering 
p 2(2, its English translation, pp. 
242-243, Notes on it, pp 243-244, 
No 25, pp. 244-245, its Sanskrit re- 
ndering, pp 249-250, its translation, 
pp 250-251, Notes on it, pp 252— 
253 , I of private individuals, Nos 
6, 3, 27, 4, 15, 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 21, 22, 24, pp 265-275 , I of 
UsavadSta, Nos 17, 19, 18, 16, 14, 
p 231 , No 17, p 253 , its English 
translation, pp 253-254, Notes on 
it, pp 254-256 , No 19, p 253 , its 
English translation, p 257, Notes on 
it, p 257 , No 18, pp 252-253 , its 
Sanskrit rendering, p 260 , its tran- 
slation ibid Notes on it, p 261, 
No 16, p 261 , itB Sanskrit render- 
ing, p 262, its English translation 
ibid, Notes on it, p 263 , No 14, 
PP 263, 264 , its translation p 264, 
Notes on it, i6id 
Iran North, p 99 

Iranians, Devas stigmatised by, p 
97 

Isa Upanisad (3), AsurjBh in, p 97, 
1 , 100 fnl 
1st (Ijtsi). p 295 
HI, P 194 

Mis (supplementary rules), p, 141 
Istis (sacrifices), p 230 
Isvara (or God), pp 216, 284, bis 
manifestations Para, Vytlha, Vib- 
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hava, AntarjSmin and Arou, 
pp 284, 285. 

Isvaradatta, p. 29. 

Kvarakpspa, author of Karikas on 
SSmkbya Philosophy, pp 59, 60, 65, 
327, 410. 

Italians, p, 390. 

Iti, p 227. 

Itihasa, p 328. 

ItihSsah (Br Dp ), p 419. 

JtihSsas, made use of, by Anti- 
quarians, p 102 , I s, p 512 
I-tsing, a Ohmese pilgrim, pp. 3, 167 , 

I , p, 37, his statement viz Mahli- 
bhSsya is a oom on KS&ikS is 
absurd, p 157 f, bis confusion of 
Vartika Sntras and KSliha, p 158 
Itthasi t. e Iohthy's name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388. 

Iwullee, inscription in a temple at, 
pp 85, 90 fn 1. 


Jabbalpore, pp 17, 34, 37 
Jackson Mr , A. M T , I O S., p 
407, J., obituary notice of, bis 
literary work, pp 528, 529 , his 
correct idea about the nature of 
PurEpas, p 528 , his essay on 
method in the study of Indian 
Antiquities, p 529 , appreciation 
of his literery work, his modest 
and sobre nature, ibid. 

Jaoobi, Prof, pp. 368, 405; J„ Artha- 
sastra production of CEpakya or 
Vigpugupta aoo to, p 828 , J. of 
Kiel, present at Vienna Congress, 
p. 341, J paper on Jainism 
read by, at Vienna Congress, p 348, 
J , Ludwig, Rost assembled at 
Vienna, compared to Rais assembl 
ed at Janaka’s MithllS m 
author’B Verses sung at Vienna 
Congress, p 347 

Jagaddhara, his oom on MSlatl- 
MSdhava, p 74 fn2, 238 
Jagadlla, BhattSoSrya, author of 
JEgadl&i oom , p 317 
JSgadlsI com. of Jagadisa BhattS 
oSrya, p. 317. 


Jaiminl, pp. 58, 91, 224 & fnl, 418, 
419. 

Jaina inscriptions, p. 47 ; J. objoots 
of worship, p. 35. 

Jninas, pp 25,59,293, 411 

Jamism, p. 88, 292, 477 

JamB, ohronioles written by, p. 1. 

Jaitra, his sons Krsna and MahSdeva, 
p 298 

JaitrapHla, p. 298. 

JSmadagnas, p. 310 
JambudvTpa, p 13 

Jambuvatljaya, PSmm spoken of as 
author of, m a verse of RSjasokhara. 
thiB tradition, author of J. and 
AstadbySyl are same, to be rejected, 

P 164. 

JSmitra i e. Dl&metron, p. 388 
JSmnagar State, p 24 
Janaka.Kmg of MithilS, pp. 346, 347. 
Janamejaya, son of Panksit, Sarpa- 
Satra instituted by, pp 79, 120, 
423; hiB grant of land on 
Copper-plates, p 79 , J , Aiva- 
medha ‘Jagg’ ( Horse-saonfioo) 
held by, p 80 ; J mentioned in 
Aitareya BrEhmapa, pp 81, 85 , 
J. mentioned in JnBne6varI, p, 90 , 
J. referred to in grant, p 92 
JanErdana (god Kp?pa) pp, 42, 44, 
212 . 

Jane, p 176 
Jane Grey, lady, p. 357 
JaratkSru, his son ArtabhEga, p. 7, 
Jasavantrao GopElrao of PStap, six 
PEnoarEtra-SamhitSa exist in the 
library of, p. 290. 

Jasdan m KathiawSd, p 25. 

Ja^S, illustrated, pp 225, 226 , J. defi- 
ned, pp. 227, 228 
JStaka, pp 37, 296, 297 
Jstaka stories in Pali literature, p 


407. 

JStakaB, Pali stories called, p. 401. 
Jaugadin Ganjam, Asoka Inscrip- 
tions at, pp. 10, 1L 

Jayadaman (son of Cabana, a 
Ksatrapa), pp. 24, 25, 28. 
Jayadharasa (t e. Nik&phorou) middle 
word in ooins, p, 20 
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JsySditya, author of KSsika (or Yptti- 
Sutra) acc. to I-tsing, p 15S 
Jayadratha, killed byArjuna, ref to, 
in Kadamban, p. 86 
Jay ante, pp 306-309. 

Jayaplda, ref to, in Eajatarangipl, 
pp 166, 167. 

Java pur, p C04. 

Jews, p 378 
Jinendra, p 301. 

Jituma « e, Didymos name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387 

Jiva, five kinds of, nitya, mukta, 
kevala, mmnukfu baddha, p 284, 
J (animal spirit), ibid ; J p., 288 
JTvadSman, son of Damaghsada (Ma- 
hSksatrapa), p 25 
JfiSna, pp 66, 68, 69, 285, 288, 289 
JfiSnadeva, p 324. 

JnSnamSrga, pp 293, 419 
JnanSmrtaaSra-SamhvtS (PSficarStra 
S), p 290 

JnSnayoga (UpSya), pp 285, 286 
JnSnesvara, author of JnSnesvarl, 
Marathi com. on Bhagavadglta, 
pp 90, 324. 

JnSnesvarl, vrork of JfSnesvara, 
Marathi com on BhagavadgitS, 
pp 90, 324. 

JnStpkas, MahSvIra of the race of, 
p 292 

John, pp 175, 176. 179. 

Johnson, edited Bambler, p ISO 
Jolly, ProL, of Wurzburg present at 
Vienna Congress, p 341 , J compar- 
ed to Kahoda m authors Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p 347 , 
J M a Tagore Law -Lecturer, p 408 
Jowett, Prof., author introduced to, by 
ProL S Owen, author’s master, p 
333 

Jnka t e Zygdn ( Gr. ) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p 287 

Julien M., Pa-la-fa-to, transcribed as 
Parvata by, p 106 

JnmnS ( Yamuna ), pp 10,11, 18, 20, 
177 

JunSgadh. a fortress of, m Kathiawsd 
pp. 23, 44, J. inscription at, dated 
72, pp 24 25, 41, 514. 515 
Junnar, inscription at, pp 30, 3L 


Jnska, Turuska or Indo-Scythian 
prince, pp 165, 367. 
JyotimdSbharaija, p 376 
Jvotis, pp 224 and fn 1, 226 


Ka ( PrajSpati), p 215 
Kabnl, valley, copper coins found in, 
p 33, K remarkable for fine grapes 
p 104, EL nver, Suvastn or Swat, 
branch of, p. 104. 

EmcchhSdi group, (PSpini IV 2 133) , 
p 104 

KSdambari, pp 150, 343, 369 , K. 
of BSpa, referring to Mbb and 
several characters in Mbb., p 86. 
K. edited by Dr Peter Peterson, 
pp 183,525 
Kadphises, p 49 

KabSum, inscription at, pp 41, 
47 

Kahlenburg bill near Vienna, p 345 
Kahoda, Jolly compared to, in 
author’s Verses sung at Vienna 
Congress, p 347 

Kaimkarya ( attendance), p 234 
Kaivalya ( PurusSrtha ) p 286 
Kaiyata, his gloss on MahSbhSsya, 
pp 109 & fn 1, 125, 128, 134, 138 fnL 
140, 187, 189, 198, 203, 204, 214, 
215, 216 & fn 1, 291, 496, 500, 501, 
505, 506, 508 509. 

KSkakharaparikas, tribes, p 39 
Ealachn, family of this name reigned 
in Cedi (country about Chattisgarh) 
p 414, K. dynasty, p 52L 
Kalamba, a city p 307. 

Kalhapa, chrocicler of Kasmir, pp 
165, 166, 167, 367, 36S, 376 
Kalidasa, pp 20, 5L 52, 6L 165, 182, 23S, 
371, 374, 376; his MSlavikSgni- 
mitra, Agmmitra son of Pusyamitra, 
its hero, p 17, K said to have 
composed K5rik5s m the name of 
Isvarkrspa, p 60 , K. mentioned in 
Harsacarita of BSpa, p 85, K. 
mentioned in the Inscription at 
Iwullee, ibid , bis Megbadnta 
P 86 ; bis MSlavikSgnimitra 
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refers to Puspomltra, p. lit fn3 , 

K placed In 1st. oen. aco. to somo 
traditions, p. 164. 

Kaliyuga, "Whito Yajurrcdo, (VEjasa- 
neya} alone tn latter part of, 
aoo. to Agnl PurEna, p. 222 , K,, 
Period of Rgveda as early as begin* 
ing of, (3101 B 0.) »». 320, E , P 347. 
Kalki, king who will overthrow 
Mlecohas, pp 222 & fn2, 301 
Kalpa, p. 15 

Ealpa Stttras.pp 228. 230, E, of 
Xfrvaluyana, p. 226 

Ealpataru, same as Voduntakal- 
patBTU, pp 298-300. 

Ealpee, viotory over General 
Windham by mutineers at, p. 467 
Eumo, ( or dcBire) MSrais spoken as, 
p. 6 ; K Invoked in Av IX 2 17, 

18, p. 95, K (Purusartha ), p 286 
Eamn, E. R , Institute, oreoted in his 
name by Sukhadwaln, his friend, p. , 
330. 

KSmandaka, mention of Eau^ilya'a 
work by, p. 328. 

KSmarOpa, p. 39 

KEmasUtra of VEtsyuyana, oarhost 
notice of Eautilya’s work in, p 328 , 
E. of VEtsySyana later than 
Kuntala BStakarpi Satavuhana 
p. 329. 

Kamboja, p, 12 
Kambojaa, pp. 54, 134. 

Kaihsa, pp 174, 177, 209, 211, 212 
Kathsavadha, p 209 
KapSda, his Sntras, pp. 224 & fnl, 393. 
ESfiohi, p. 38. 

Kandali, of Srldhara, p 299 
Kanhen, inscriptions at, pp. 38, 515, 
516 

Kaniska, pp 34, 47, 118, 368, 413, & 
fnl, 520 , K,, the first pnnoe of 
Ensana family, pp 29, 33 , E, coins 
of, p 35 , E. patron of Northern 
Buddhists, ibid , E later than 1st 
century, ibid , E, , A6vaghosa 
ooutemporary of, p 60. , E. Indo- 
Scythio king, pp 116, 117, K, called 
Turaakas in RSjataranglijT, p 178 , 
his date about 200 A. D., p 413 ’ 


Turuska or Indo-Bcythlan prince 
considered by Bomo as founder 
of Sake era, pp. 165, 167, 367, E 
as tho immodiato successor of 
Eadphlscs II (called Woraa or 
Hima EadpbisoB ) aco. to Smith, 

P. 519. 

Kaniska dynrsty, p. 327. 

Kanoj, (Kanauj) Ya^ovarraan, sove- 
reign of, conquered by Lnhtliditya, 
p. 368 ; K , capital of GfJrjarns, 
p. 414 

Eant, hla philosophy, pp 74, 334. 

SSi)va rooonsion of BrhadErnnyaKo 
panlsad, p 100. 

KEnvas, pp. 119, 228, 515, K. SilkhB 
of, p 372, 

KGnvEyana dynasty, p. 513 
KGi)v5yanaB, following Sungas, p 17, 
§StavEhana dynasty suocoednd 
Ks, aco toPurUpas, p 31, K, p 
518. 

KEpEllkoivara, terrific form of Siva, 
P. 45 

Eapila, pp. 65, 71, 289, 393, K. sons of 
SBgara burnt by, p 64, K. of 
Vispu ( Gita I. 3, II, 7 ) t&irf , K. 
author of SBikkhya system ibid , 
K., BSmkhya Pravacana (collection 
of Sutras ) asorlbed to , his philo- 
sophy, p. 65 f , his system com- 
pared with Idealism of Fichte, pp. 
69, 70, his idealism, p 73, K,, 
metaphysics of Budhism derived 
from, pp, 72, 74. 

KapiSayani, name of wine derived 
from KSpift (same as Kapisena) in 
FSpini, IV 2. 99, p 104. 

Kapisene, kingdom of Afghanistan 
known as, by Greek and Roman 
geographers, p 103, K. aoo. to 
Hwan Thsang Eia-pi-she, ibid 
ESpi^I ( same as Kapisene ) in PEolm 
IV 2 99, p 104. 

Karabaoek, Pro , read a report on pa- 
leographioal results etc at Vienna 
Congress, p 344 
Karambha, p. 492 

Karhad, ref to, in MahSbhSrata 
p. 387, 
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KErikSs of l£varakyspa on SSrokhya 
Philosophy m AryS metre, pp 60, 
65, 327, 410 

KarkasvSmin, name of a Bhasyakara 
on Sutras p. 55 

Karla, oave temple at, p 38, K 
oaves, inscriptions at, p 30 , K 
inscriptions at, p 412 
Karma (deeds ), pp 7,8,287 
KarmadhSraya, pp 502 
KarmakSpda i e Vedic religion 
(effectual blow to, at the hands of 
Buddhits generally hut of Asoka 
particularly ), p 16 

KarmamSrga, pp 293, 419 i 

Karmayoga, (Upaya), p 285 
KSrmikas, p 37 

KSrsSpana, pp 257, 258, 260, 273 ; 

Kartrpura, p 39 ; 

Kasi, AjStalatru, king of, ( KansTta 
kibrahmSpopanisad ), p 292 
KasiS, image of Buddha at, p 46. 

KalikS Vptti, pp 158, 182 fnl, 189, 192, 
215 , IL, aD old com on PSplm's 
Sutras, p Sol 

Ksltnir, MSlrgupta, king of, p 50 , IL, 
pp 166, 167, K., paper on dialeots 
of, and Hindu Kusb, read by Prof. 
Kuhn, at Vienna Congress, p 343 
KSsyapa, pupil of Buddha, author of 
Ahhidhamma, p 76 , KL same as 
Caspian, (wrongly traced), p 377 
Kata,p 152 
Katak, pp 10, 11, 

Ka(ha, his Dharma & Grhya Sutras 
p 53. 

Ka(ha sohool, VinSyaka Santi in 
YajUavalkya Smrti agrees with 
stitras of, p 408 

Katha TJpanisad, VI 14. p 7 , K pp 
62 fnl, 150, 410 

Kathavate Ahafi Vishnu, the Sanskrit | 
Scholar, friend of author, p 231 
Katbiawad, pp 11, 22, 25, 27, 41, 48, ( 
103 , K. Rirnar in Asoka Inscnp- I 
tions at, p 10 , K ( or Surastra ), ! 
P 23 , K inscription in, p 39 , K. j 
corns and Inscriptions found in, ! 
P 514 

KathiawSd MElwu, p 22, 28 


KatySyana, pp 121 fn 1, 128, 129,133, 
136,138-141, 142-147, 157, 160,161, 
173 176, 178, 209, 210, 211 fn 1, 230, 
372, 374, 393, 509 , K’s VSrtika, 
pp 83, 108 , K ’s rule on Lat, p 109 
fn 1 , EL eastern grammarian acc 
to Drs Weber and Goldstucker, p 
123 ,K a DaksinStya (Southerner,) 
pp 124; 134, his work is edition 
of PSmni with notes, explanatory, 
critical and supplementary, p 147 , 
K explains, supports, amends, 
finds fault with and supplements 
Sutras of PSmni, tbid , KL, names 
of places in Southern India inserted 
by, in his emendation of Sutras, 
p 161 f , K ’s SarvSnukrama, p 304 
Kauravas, pp 418, 424. 

Kanrpya i e Scorpios (Gr ) name of 
a Ziodiac sigD, p 388 
Kausikas, kinsmen of Vi£vSmitra, 
p 422 

Kausitakr, p 418 
Kansitaki BrShmapa, p 482 
KansitakibrShmapopamsad, p. 292. 
Kautflya, mention of his work first 
in KSma^Sstra of VStsyayana, then 
by KSmandaka, Dapdin, and B5pa 
m their works, p 328- genuineness 
of KL’s Artha^Sstra ,ibid, KL, p. 329 
KSvyaprakS^a, quotations from, in 
Sarvadar^anasamgraha p 91, KL, p 
318 

Kelts, p 390 

Kendra » e Kdntron (Gr), p.388 
Kdntron (Gr ) t c Kendra, p 388 
Kerala, p 39 

Keralaputa or Ketalapnta, p 11. 

Kern, Dr., onYavanas, p 116 K. on 
Madhyamika, in his preface to Bf- 
hat-SambitS edited by, p 119, KL, 
p 131, his edition of VarSbami- 
hira, p 177 in 2, K of Leyden not 
present at Vienna Congress, p 342 
KeSava, pp 85, 328 

Ke^avasvamin name of Bhasyakara 
on Sutras, p 55 

Ketalapnta, or Keralaputa, p 11 
Kevala, p 286 
Kevala Jiva, p 284 
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KsaharSta Nahapana called Ksatrap 
or Satrap, p, 278. 

Ksapika (momentary), p 8 
Ksapaqaka, p 374. 

Ksatrap (Satrap) same as Ksaharata 
NahapSna, p 278 

Ksatrapa or MahSksatrapa (title) pp 
21, 24, 514; K, an inferior title to 
MahSksatrapa (a superior title), p 
24, a list of K. princes occnrnng 
on the coins and in inscriptions, p 
25 1 , K., p 80 

Ksatrapa family, fortunes of, p 28 
Ksatrapas, pp 23, 27, 28, 41, 519, K s 
belonging to Saka race, p 22 K s 
( Northern ) as Viceroys of the 
Saka kings in the beginning, ibid, 
Els of KSthiawSd, MahvS, p 
23, K.S northern and southern, as 

f 

independent hordes of Sakas, aco 
to Smith, p 519 
Ksatrlya girls, p 369 
Ksatriyas, pp 53, 292, 399, K s as ori- 
ginal possessors of knowledge, and 
Brahmans as learners, p 292 
ELqaudrakyas ( pi Ksudrakas 1, 
p 106 

Ksemendra, AuoityalamkSra of, 
p 186 fn 1 
Ksetrajfia, p 410 

Ksudrakas ( i e Oxydrak® ) tribe 
of Punjab, p 106 
Kubera, p 328 

Kuhn Prof, of Munich present at 
Vienna Congress, p 341, K., paper 
on dialaots of Kasmir and Hindu- 
Kush read by, at Vienna Congress, 
p 343 

Kujala-kapsa or kasa name on the re- 
verse of coins of Knjala-kadph ses 
( a Kusana prince ), p 33 
Kujula-Kadphises ( Kusana pnnce ), 
p. 33 

Kukura, oalled Kiuoheio by Huien 
Thsang, identi6ed with Gurjjara 
by Gen Cucnimgham, p 237f 
Kulalpa, Bon of SuvisSkha (minister o( 
Rudradaman ), p 24 
Kullra ( <rwfr ) one of the names of 
twelve Zodiac Bigns its Greek 


equivalent not given by the author 
through oversight, p 387 
KumSragupta, pp 46, 47, 49, 206, EL, 
successor of Candragupta II, p 41 
K. ( performed horse^saenfioe ), 
p 43 

Knm5rila, ( or °bhatta ) a great MT- 
mamsaka writer of V2rtika*on BhS- 
sya of SabarasvSmin, pp 58, 293, K 
A^valSyana-Grhya-KSrika, attri- 
buted to, p 306 , his Vartikas' , 
p 319, K, BhavabhUti pupil -of , 
p 374 1 

Krnjda, construction of, p 230 
Kufijara-GhatS, pp 219, 220, / 

Kuntala, p 165, K. SStakarpi S5ta- 
vShana, VatsySyana later than, his 
date 1st, B C , p 329 
Knrus, pp 291, 405, story of Els, p 82, 
K.s, referred to, by Patanjali, pp 
84, 404. 

Kuruksetra mentioned in Meghaduta, 

p 86 

Kurnpaficalas ( i e country about 
Thanesar, Mathura, Delhi and 
Agra), p 346 

Kusana, name of a family, p 29, K 
dynasty after Indo-Parthian or 
PahJava dynasty, p 33 
Ktsana-Gupta period, Smytis referred 
to, p 53 

Kusana dates, p 60, K. dynasty, 
p 520, K. princes, p 36, K. succes- 
sors of Wema-Kadpbises, p 49 
Kusanas, pp 29, 34, 35, 39, 40, 49, 413 
519. 

Kushana prince III, p 413 
Kusulaka ( surname borne by Liaka 
and Patlka), p 22 
Kusumpura or PStaliputra, p 178 
KuvalaySnanda, p 318 


Laksmapa, p 406 
Laksmi, p 412 

LaksmT SamhitS (PSncarStra S ) P* 
290 

LalitSditj a, Yasovarman, Sovereign 
of Kanoj oonquered by, p 368 
Lanka, p 239 
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lessen, Prof,, pp. 19 fnl. 20 fnl . L , 

. Menandros becaino king about 144 
B. 0. aoo to, p. 108, bis wrong viovr 
about Puspamitra, 111 fn3 , L on 
date of Menandros, p.113 and ful, 

L. on date of Patnfi)ab, p 113 fn4, 
hie chronology, p. 114 ;L„ Indo-Ba- 
otrlan dynasty beonmo extinct in 
B 0, 85, aoo. to, p 117. 

Lat (present tense ), pp. 108, 115, 130 
Lata, name of Gujrnt given to tbo pro* 
vince of, p. 414 I 

Law-books, metrical, or Smptis, p 53 
Lekbakas (professional wntors), p. 37 
Leland, Mr., an American gentleman 
present at Vienna Congress, langua- 
ges of Gipsies as his special study 
p. 342 , L , paper on Gipsy languago 
read by, at Vienna Congress, p. 344 
L6on ( Gr. ) %. c Leya, name of a 
Zodiac Blgn, p. 387, 

Leumann, Prof , Ernest of Strassburg, 
present at Vienna Oongross, p 341 , 
bis appreciation of Dr Peterson's 
work in Jain litorature, p 525 , 
bis remarks on the work of Dr 
Buhler, p 526. 

Lewis, Sir George Cornwall, p. 481. 
Leya t c Ldon (Gr) name of i 
Zodiao Bign, p. 387 
Liaka, p 22 
Lignana, an Italian scholar, present 
at Vienna Congress, p 342 
LilS.p 284 
LilSvati, p 315 
LragEnudEsana, p 221 
Linga PurSpa, creation referred to, 
in, pp. 56, 407 

Lion Pillar at Mathura, p 23 
Lokafestr, temple of, p. 46 
LokSyata, p 328 
London, p 332 
Louvre, pp. 339, 340 
Ludwig of Prague, present at Vienna 
Congress, p. 341 , L Rost, Jacobi 
assembled at Vienna compared 
. to Rsis assembled at Janaka’s 
MithilS in author's Verses sung at 
^Vienna , Congress, p 347 , L , 
Egveda translated by, from Roth’s 


point of view to n certain extent, 
p, 397* 

I.umbini grovo, vlsltod by Afioko, 
SEkyamuni born in, p. 13 
Luthnanians, p. 390. 

Lysias, p 10. 


Macdonoll, Dr., of Oxford, present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342 
Macedonia, p. 12. 

Macedonian (yoko), p ( 5 
llackonzio Collection, Snihkarn men- 
tioned in Konga-Do^a-Oarita, 1 n 
Tamil Cbroniolo in the, p. 88. 
Maokicbnn, Dr„ Vioo-Ohanccllor of 
Bombay University, p. 427. 
Madbaripntra Sakasonn, p 30 j M„ 
later than PujuraCyi, p 514 , M., 
p. 517 

Mudhava, pp 65, 76; M., author of 
Sarvadarsana Saihgraha, p. 64 , M„ 
author of Sniftkora-Vijaya, p. 92 & 
fn2 ; his com on ParE^ara, p. 303. 
Madbva, p. 409. 

MEdhva, p. 293. v 

Madbyamas, p. 134. 

M adby amikS, pp, 18, 182, 184 
Madhyamika sohool, p 58, M.,Budhl- 
stio works of, p 409. 

MEdbyamikas, pp 73, 74, 76, & fnl, 
108, 116, 117, M.s, name misnnnder- 
stood by Weber and Goldstuoker, 
P. 119. 

MEdhyandina Reoension of BphadS- 
rapyakopanisad, p,100, M. SEkhE 
pp. 223, 372. 

MSdbyandinas, pp. 228, S72., 
MEdrakas, tribes, p 39 , 

Madras, SSkala, capital of, p. 106. 
Madras Presidenoy, p, 277. 

Magadha, pp. 42, 56, 518, M , P5(ali- 
putra capital of, p. Ill 
MSgadha Church, p 14, M. Samgha, 
a tablet inscription addressed to 
; p.il 

Magas of Gyrene, (Maka), died 258 
, B. C , p. 12 f. 

1 MSgha, his SifrapElavadha, based on 
1 Mbh. story, p. 89. 
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MabSbharata, pp 48, 57, 63, & fn 3, 
64, 105, 224 & fnl, 291, 292, 348, 365, 
368, 369, 372, 395, 398, 400, 403, 405, 
406, 410, 419, 420, M ( Anu^Esana ) 
p 54 , M , SEnti and Anu£asamka, 
books of, p 9,M SSnti Parva, pp 
69 fn2, 287, M , data of, pp 79-93, 
119 , M., serpent saonfice held by 
Janamejayadesoribed in, p 79, old- 
ness ofthls epio, aoo to Hindu belief 
p 80, M. written after 1521 A D 
aoo to grant, p 80, speoifio proofs 
re its antiquity, p 81, M , name of, 
occurs in AivElEyana Gphya Sntra 
III 4 4„p 82, M,ref to, in BSnas 
Ksdambarl, p 86, M , story of, com- 
plete in BanEs time, p 87, M , many 
allusions to, in Subandhu’s VSsava- 
datts, ibid, M misquoted in 
Mroohaka(vka, p 88, M , story of, 
base of Vepisamhara, p 89 , M , 
praised In JfiSnedvarl, p 90j M 
quoted often in DSnakhanda of 
HemEdri's work, ibid , M , ref to, in 
Sarvadar^anasaifagraha, p 91 , M , 
quoted in oom on ParSisara by 
SSyapa, ibid, M , quoted in Faddbati 
of SErngadhara, p 92, M , quoted 
in works of PEnini, etc of 5th cen 
B O down to SErngadhara of 14th 
oen. A D ibid, its antiquity 
established, t&id , M., mention of 
SEkala as capital of MadraB in, p 
162, M„ names of Karad & Supara, 
Maratha townB, occur m, p 387 , 
M., mentioned by SivalEyana and 
PSqini, existed in Patanjali’s time, 
p 404, M., VyEsa auothor of, p 419, 
M., language, period, grammar, 
contents, etc of, pp 422-426, M , 
mention of, by PSpini and by 
.SSvalEyana, p 423 , M represents 
speech of Indian Aryans ( period 
later than Pamm & Yaska ), ibid , 
M Prospeotus prepared by Mr 
Htgikar, p 424 , M. code of morals 
ombodied in, p 477 
MahEbhEsya, a com on FSnini by 
PataSjali, pp 61,81, 108, 113, 114, 
124, 126, 133-138, 140, 141 & fn2, 


148, 149, 151, 154, 157, 158, 160 
164-167, 168 fn2, 171, 173, 181, 183- 
185, 205, 207, 212, 291, 296, 297, 316, 
317, 328, 387, 403, 496-498 , M refers 
to Pusyamitra, p 17, M , Asura in, 
p 95, M , study of, revived by Oan- 
drEoSrya in 3rd cen., p 167 , M., 
called an Arsagrantha by Bhartp- 
hari, p 184 ; M„ no mention of 
characters of RSmEya^a in, p. 
406 

MahEbhojas, p 37, 

MahSdeva, a YSdava king of 
Devagiri, p 90, M , brother of REjS 
Krsija, both, sons of Jaitra, p 298, 
MEhSkala, temple of (Siva) in TTjja- 
yini, mentioned in B&pa’s KEdam- 
bari, pp f- 6, 369 
MahSkSntSra, p 39 
Mahaksatrapa, a superior title to 
K?atrapa ( an inferior one ), pp. 21, 
22, 24, 515, 

MahSksatrapa dynasty, exterminated 
by Guptas in 310 or 311 Saka, p. 29 
MahEksatrapas, pp 27-29, 
MahSmEtras or Governors, p 14. 
MahSnSman, Buddha image set up by, 
p 46 

MahSrS]a or Great King, Vonones 
represented as, p 28 , M , title of 
Gupta and his son Ghatotkaoa, 
p 39 

MahErEjabhrEta, (King's brother) 
Spalirises was oalled as, p 28, 
MabSrSjSdhirEja, title of Oandra- 
gupta I, p 39, 

MahHrSs(ra, pp 30, 36, 521 , M , oave 
temples in, p 37 , M , TralkUtakas 
dynasty ruled Id, & Guarat, p 414. 
MahErathis, pp 37, 38, 

AJahUrujasa Apadihatasa Phtlasinasa, 

p 20 

Maharu]asa Dharmika&a Heliyakre- 
l/a8a (j e MabErajasya Dharmlk- 
asya Heliyakreyasya ), legend on 
the reverse of the ooins, p 19, 
AlahurUjasa Dharmikasa Jayadharasa 
Arhhebiyasa, p 20 

Maharajasa Jayadharasa Anitalkiasa, 

p 20 
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3 faharajasa rajadfora)a$aSanaloja- ) 
urnrnw 2iahtsrara*n JJmi Kalh- | 
jrtfdsa tradata, Kharoilbi legend on , 
coins, p. 34 

Mcihcrajosa rfljnrnjn'd JXiofrnfnjn 
Gudapfinrctsa l m Khuto^M ) ^ on 
bocoo coins of Gondopharcs, p 3. 
MaJiur3)nja Tradurasa .Mernitinfroja, 

p.20 

MabEsena, worship of, p. 45 
MnbBsono (Greek name on coins). ! 

P 34, 

Mabat ( or Buddbl ), rp 52, 71, 410. \ 

Mahata ( blgb-sounding epithet on 1 
coins ), p. 32 

Mahataia (» <. Greek Mcgalou), 

p 21. 

MEhEtmyas, p 5G 

Mahat-tattva (i. c Buddhl), pp. G7, G9. 
MahEvlra of tbo raco of JiintfkoB 
(founder of athoistlo system), p. 
292. 

MahEy Ena, later form of Buddhism, 
p 47, M cobool of Buddbisim, 
p.317, M , duo to band ErRoRrj a'a 
theory of world illusion be found In 
Nihilism of Buddhist, p. 325; M 
Buddhists, p. 324 ; M. Buddhism, 
p 413. 

MnbEyEnlatn, rise of, p. 45 f., M , 
p. 47. 

Mabendra, king of Kosala, p. 39 , M , 
title of KumEragupta, p 43 
Mahe&vara (Siva), temple of, p 45, 
U,p 48 

MabeSvaras ( Kusana kings oailed 
M.), devotees of Siva, p. 34 
Mahe£varabba(ta, author Mabe^vara- 
bhattl (for Hirapyake^ms), p, 225 
Mahe6varabha(ti of MahoSvarabha- 
t(a, used by HirapyakeSi Yajurve- 
dins, p. 225 

MahidSsa, com. of Pratlfekhya of 
White Yajurveda, p 315 
MEhismatl, ou Narmada, Maqdana 
Misra lived in, p 92, M„ p. 210, 
M n capital of AnBpa on NarmadS 
p.238, 

Mahmud of Ghaini, p. 374. 
•Mahomedans, ruling over India, p, 80. 


Mnhull.ln?ntnr-vdl*t . Athnrvavedlns 
found In, p. 223 

Maine. Sir Sumner quoted, p 391 
MnitrEvnninn, p;>. 4^0. 4^0, 4 q 2 
MnUr'ynnlyn I'pnnumd.p. 02 fu 1 ;M. 
SnkbE of Blnok Yajunedn in Gvlj- 
rat. pp 222, 372, 

Maltroyl, p 399. 

Mnkn. a 1 ing ( Magas of Cyrene ) died 
SlftB.C.p 12 f 

MRlntl-MEdhnvn, com. on. quoted, p 
74 fn 2 ; M , Act VI, p 239. 

Mnlnvn era, p 42, 

Muhivaf, tribes, pp 39. 100. 32G ;M n, 
i. 4\ Mnlil, p 100. M,s, ns a 
Gann or a political unit . MRlnvn- 
' pana indontlficd with nnmo of 
j VikraroSdityn, ns flake orn v 1th 
that of bcliviihnnn or blitnv.ibaon, 

! p. 320 

t Mniavil;"gnlmitra, drama of KRll- 
dllsn, Its hero Agnimltrn, son of 
rosyamUrn, p. 17 . M , pp. 20. 182; 
M.ref to Pusynmitra in, p 111 fa 3, 
MElnvy as ( pi MRlavns), p 100. 

Malay av ail, queon of Kuntala SOtn- 
karni bRtnvRhana, p. 329 
Maid, tribe mot with by Alexander, 

P 10G. 

MnllintUhn, p. 51, 

Malva, pp 413. 

MHlvaui dialect, p. 384 
MElwB, pp. 17, 22, 23, 29, 31, 38, 40, 41, 
48, 49, 52, 56, M , corns <£. inscrip- 
tions found in, pp, 33, 514 
MElwE MahSksatrapa, p. 27. 

Manas, (intelligence) organ of sonso 
and notion, pp 67, 68. 71, 77, 288 
HSnssasngara, son of PranEthnka 
and grandson of Khara, a Sattra 
constructed by, p. 25 
Mandalas, I & X of Rgveda, p. 312 
M s, p 418 

Mapdanakausika, p 302. 

Mapdana Misra, a great MJmSmsaka 
lived in MSbismatl, p, 92 f h| e 
Malha, few miles from HastinB- 
pura pp. 92, 293. 

Mandasor, inscription at, pp 41 40 
44, 325. . ’ 
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Mapdnkl SSkha (fifth) not traced, pp 

303, 315. 

Mane?, p 21 

Mangalisa, cave temple dedicated to 
Visnu by, p 45. 

MSnktrwar, inscription at, pp 41, 46 
ManoramS, p 316 
Mansesahra (Manshera), p 11. 
Manshera m Panjab, Asoka Inscrip- 
tions at, p 10 

Mantra-JSgara explained, p 229 
Mantras, pp 290, 369, S9S, 4S9 
Mantrarilja, King of Kerale, p 39. 
Harm, pp 4S, 355, 423 
ManusaihlutS, p 393 
Mann Smrti, pp 53, 54, 57, 303. 
Manvantaras, p 55 
M5ra, ( the Buddhistic Prince of 
Darkness ) « c Kama or Desire, 

p. 6 

Uaraiha Country, pp 22, 6S , Study 
of Veda m M., p 2T3 
Marathi, p 3S5. 

MSrga, p 74. 

MSrkaqiJeya Purapa, pp 62 fn3, 407 , 
M., creation referred to, m, 
p. 56 , M„ ref. to Mauryas (as 
demons) in, p 172 
Mathia, p II 

Mathura, pp 3, IS, 21-23, 35 , 43, 47, 

49, 56, 12S, 131 132, 174. 51S 520 , 
Lion Pillar found at, p 23, M., 
inscription found at, pp 35, 40, M., 
image of Buddha at, p 46;H„con 
quered by Yavanas acc. to G3rgi 
Samhits, p ITS 

Hatila, a king ruling in Aryararte, 
p 39 

Matrceta, temple of the sun erected 
by, p 42 

Matrgupta Kirg of Kasmir, pp 50,51 
MStr-Yisnu, a Brahman Mah5r3ja 
of the name of, pp 42, 44. 

Matsya PnrCra, pp 62 fn3, 63 fu3 
€9, 113 fn3 , M , ref to Gonarda 
native place ofPataujah id, p 122, 
H., ref to i^Trfq in, p 252 
Maorya, i c guild or caste of idol- 
makers, acc to NZgopbhaUa, p 

ies. 


| Msurya name of a dynasty, pp 5, 167, 
I 1S3,M. dynasty founded by Candra- 
( gnpta abont 320-22 B. C n pp 173, 
512, M family extinct 35 years be- 
fore Patanjali, p 150. 

Mauryas pp 4, 17, 111, 113, 119, 
125, 126, 151, 153-156 16S-172, 

1S4, 1S5, 191-196, 19S, 200-206, 317; 
M s, alluded to, by Patan- 
jali, p 5, M s, idols were sold by, 
p 155 M s, images such as Sivah, 
Skandah YisSkbah were sold by, 
p 170 , their greed for gold, 
referred to, in MahabhSsya, p S2S. 

Max Muller, pp 51, 60, 76, 157, 15S, 
160, 304, M, Chips o£, p. 74; 
bis Note on ^Renaissance, p. 157 
fn. 3, M. visited by the author, 
p 336 f , M„ author’s dis- 
cussion with, about the central 
idea of SamkarScSrya’s philosophy, 
p 33 S, H„ not present at Vienna 
Congress because of his daughter’s 
death, p, 342. 

MSyS (illusion), pp 7 S, 77, 78, 
294, M (magical power), p. 9S; 
M. ( Prakpti ), p 291 , M. doctrine 
not snpported by Satras, p 409. 

Maya-Asnra, located m Kh5g$ava 
forest, p 98, M., audience hall con- 
structed by, for FSpdavas, ibid, 
M m saved by Arjuna, tbid , M 
( Assyrian or Asura ) proficient in 
architecture, r bid. 

MayasamhltS containing instructions 
for the accomplishment of wonder- 
ful feats, p 417 L 

Mazdaonho-Marlohano ( Greek name 
on co ns ), p 34 

Msrlohano-Mazdaonho (Greek name 
on Coins ), p 34 

McAnllffe, a Punjab Civilian, present 
at Vienna Congress, p 342 

Me, pp 70, 71, 73 

MedhStithi, p 40S 

Meerut, p 1L 

Megasthenes, an ambassador sent by 
Selukos to the Court of Sandracotta 
(« c Candagutta or Candragupto) 

, see to Greek writers, pp S, 5, 3 £6. 
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MegbadfUa of Krilid^-i, 1’ >'l , M , ref 
to Kuruksetra in, p.86 
Menander, pp 20, 177, 178 , M. I or 
Milinda), P 178, M., of VtUG. 
same ns Milinda, the Greek King. ! 
p 8, M„ aco to GoldaucUr ■ 
same as Yavana prince referred ‘ 

* l 

to in Arupad Yavanah b'ketnni, 
p 18; M, srma ns MiUndn of > 
Pali work Mlllnda-Pafihr. *f'J. 

M. or Milinda reigning at Slgnln, 
p, 162; M , Indo-Bactnan priice, j 
p 177, M. is Y or ana (m Arunnd 
Yavanah SUkotam ) spoken b^ 
Patniijali, p 178. 

Monondroa ( Yavana King ), pp 11?. 
and fn 4, 114 , M. became King 
about 144 B C arc. to Prof Las 1- ! t>, 
p 108 , Af , King of Bactm, same 
afl the Yavana in P3pini aco to 
Prof. Goldstuckcr, \bid , M n 
Bactro*Grcok monarch identified 
with Miiinda reigmg at bnknla in 
Punjab callod Yona King in Pub, 
p. 388 

Mep(ha or Bhartprnentha, n pou, 
pp 50,51 

Mesopotamia, North, pp 90, 100. 
Mihita^Miiro (Grooh name on 
CoinB), p. 34. 

Mihlrakula, son of ToramKna ( of 
Hope race), p 42, a Hun Sovereign, 
p, 521* 

Milto:=Mlhlra (Greek name on coins) 

P 34. 

MUindo,Indianised form of MeDand- 
-er, pp. 18, 20, 178, 413 , dialogue bet- 
ween M, and NSgasena, a Buddhist 
saint, pp 8, 412, 413 , M„ a Yona 
King, p. 178, M reigning at BSkala 
(BBgala) in Punjab identified with 
Baotro-Greek Monaroh Menandros 
oalled Yopa King in Pali, pp 162, 
388. 

Milindapafiho, a Pali Work, pp. 18, 
20, 178, M. refers to SSgala 

(BSkala), p 162 

Milloue, a Prenoh Scholar present at 
Vienna Congress, p, 342 


INDUS 

MftnKifioK, p. 88 , M„ Sahara’s Bhnsj n 
on, p. 05 

Mlmhiiv*SM»f» < ;> a of Sabaranviimin, 
p 58 

Mlmruhili School, p. 318, 

Mlranihiakas, p 293 
MUanl. King of, treaty beta ten, mid 
King of Hitutes (in an Inscription 
found In Asia Minor), pp 94,97. 

323 

Mlthllr., p. 318, M . Hindi spoken in, 
p 312, M , Jnnakn King of, p 310; 

M , Capital of Vtdehav, p. 317 
Mltrn, Bajendralal, translation of 
Verse in Inscription containing the 
word Ghaffi, p 219 , hie reply to 
Note I bj nutlior, p 220, M , p 221. 
Mitrlivarunn Invoked l>j King of 
Mitani, p, 91 , M , p 491 
Miyikn, p 23 

Mlccohns, pp 95-97, 376 , M s, samo 
as Ya\ anas, p 388 
Modi, Jivanji Jamehctji, Dr, p 330 
Afoga ( t c Sal a Emperor Mnuos ) 
pp 23, 32 

MoLbu i c original absolute of Sou), 
pp 69, 72, 74, 77 , M (Purusfirtlia), 

P 286, M , (dchvoranoo ), p 291, 
Moksadharmaparvan, ( SOntlparvan 
of Mbh.) NErEyapiyn sootlon In, 
p 287 

Morfi, inscriptions at, in Rajputana, 
p 23 

Mount Conis tunnel, p 353, 
Mpcohaka^ika, Mbh quoted id, p, 87. 
Mrdangu, p 328 

Muir, Dr , of Edinburgh, pp. 350, 387 
Muktn, p, 280 
Mukta JIva, p. 284 

MuktSvali, work of VkivanEtha 
FSficHnana, p 503. 

MulwSsar in OkhSmaijiJala, on ins- 
cription at, p 25 
Mumuksu JIva, p. 284. 

Munis, throo vie, PSijini, KStyEyana , 
and Patafijali, pp. 134, 141. 

Munich, p 340. 

Mufija, unole of Bhoja of DhSra ref. 

to, in Barasvatlkaijthabharaija,' 
p. 87 , M„ Dhanika patronised by' 
p. 89, M., p.301. 
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Murupda tribes, p 40 
MOtibas, name Dasyns applied to, 
p 95 fn3 

Mysore, P 11 , M. dst , p 85 


27abhapanti, p 12 
27abhSta, p 12. 

27agadatta, p 39 

NSgari, (anoient) i e Brahml charac- 
ter, p. 19 

275garjtma, contemporary of Kaniska, 
pp 47,117; 27., founder of Buddhist 
School named MSdhyamikas, p 
116 

NSgSrjuni hills near QayS, p 16 
NSgasena, Buddhist saint, dialogue 
between him and the Greek Ki-g 
Milinda, pp. 8, 413 . 2s , pp 18, ?, 

178 

Nagojibhatta, pp 126, 128, 133, 336, 
138, 139 fnl, 171, 172, 176, 177,187 
190, 192-199, 202-205, 216 fn4, 317, X ’ 
Maurya means guild or caste of 
idol-makers acc to, p 16S , 27., Tat- 
rabhavatah (=Isvara or God) acc 
to, p 216 , 27„ author of Sabenduse- 
khara and ParibhSsendusekhara, 
p 316 

NabapSna, pp 38, 27S, 279, 281 513, 
516-518 , 2s., ruler of MahSrSstra, 
p 30 ; 21 , named as Ksaharata (an- 
other form of KhakharSta), ibid, 
& 515 ; his son-in law, Usavadata, 
p. 31 ; 27., both a K. & ML, ibtd , 27., 
founder of Saka era, m 78 A. D., p 
280 

Kaidhruvi-27 SrSyapa, his Vrtti on 
AivalSyana Gjhya, HU 5 9 , p, 307 , 
27., pp 309,310 

Naigamas, { merchants ), p 37. 
27akula, referred to, by Patafijali, 
p 83 

Kalodaya, tradition that 27 ar.d 
Sakuntals belong to the same 
anthor.be rejected, p 164 
NSmadeva.p 324. 

27En2gh3t, mutilated inscription at, 
PP 38, 39, 516 


27andas, their family uprooted by 
Canakya or VJsnugupta, pp. 5, 328, 
330 

27andafaja, p 329 

27andm, emblem of, on the reverse 
of coins, of Kusana princes, pp 34, 
45 

27arada, p. 290 
27aradap5ncar5tra, p 290 . 

27Srada Smrtl, p 303 
NarSsamsIs, p 82. 

27arasimha, p 2SS 

Isarasimmiyengar, Mr., quoted, p 120, 
275r5yana, pp 285, 293, 309-311, 313, 
315; 27., VSsudeva of Bhagavata 

School and of Bhagavadgita after- 
wards ident.fied with, pp. 411 412 
27arSyana, Commentator of Asra- 
lSyana Sranta Sutras, pp 306, 307 , 
489. 

273rayapa Bhatta, his VepIsamhBra 
based on Mbh Story, p 8S 
27ar5yanabhatta, hiswork 275rSyapa- 
bhattl, p 225 

27Sr5yanabhatti of NgrSyanabhatta, 
for Rgvedins, p 225 
275r2yaplya section of Moksadharma- 
parvan ( SSntiparvan of Mbh ) 
p 2 37 , 27., older than BSmSnnja 

and SamkaracSrya, p 288 ; 27., 
pp 291, 293, 405. 

27 armada, Mahismati on, p 92 ; 27., 
Anapa on, p 23S , 27., p 52L 
27asad5sInno saaSsit, ( Rgv. X. 129 )„ 

p. 6 

272satyas, invoked by king of Mifant, 
p 94. 

27asik, pp 281, 528, 27., cave temples 
at, p 38, 27„ cave inscriptions at, 
pp 30, 38, 84, 514, 516, 517. 

NSsika, as capital of SStavSbana 
race, p 278 

27ative Opinion, p 131. 

27avagva and Dasagva occurring In 
Rgveda, remarks on these made 
by Italian scholar at Vienna Con- 
gress, p 344. 

27avahmki, p 316 

27avanara, capital of Pu^umayi, 
p 243. 
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Nava-ratnEni ( moo poms ) nt the 
court of Vikram’I tli tyn, P 375 
Navya Nyllja, composed by Gniipc'- 
opldliyilyn of Bengal, p 317. 

Ncplila, p. 39, 17 Tcrai, pp. 11. 13 
Newton, Justice, pp. 2S0, 231. 

Nibandha dofined, p. 253, N s or 
commentaries, pp 103, 109 
Nic ( Ayn) termination, p 209 
Niclne, a prince, p. 20 
Nigbanlu, pp 224 and fnl, 22C, 396 
Nigltvn, p 11 ; N., Nepal Inscription 
found at, p. 13 
Nigrabapam, p 152 
Nihilism, pp 73, 71; N. of Buddhut 
MahaySna school, n cluo to tlieo- 
ry of Satfikaracuryn’s world-illusl- 
on be found in, j» 325, 

Nilnkantha, p 40S 
Nimbarko, p, 409 

NipSta, p, 496 , N„ undor Pumni 
1 4 5G, p.497. 

Nirodlia, p 74, 

Nirukto, pp 161, 224 & fnl, 226 
NirvSna of Buddha, pp 73, 76, 163, 
161 

Nirvertaka, p 153 
Nitya diva, p 284. 

Nivnrtana dofined, p 252. 

NlvCsn, p 151. 

Niyama, p 285 
Niyantp ( ruler ), p 287. 

Niyoga, p 418 

Noblo, Colonel, Commissioner of 
8ahet Mahet in Oudh, in tho Stea- 
mer Siam by -which tho author re- 
turned from Vionna to India, pp 
359, 360 
Non-ego, p. 70 

North-Wostorn provinces, pp. 40, 41 
NySya, VstsyEyana’s BhEsya on, 
P, 65 , N. Philosophy, p 329, N 
SSstra, p 316, N, school, p 317, N. 
system, pp 324, 410, N of Dialectics 
P 411 

Ny ay abhasya, VStsyuyana, author of, 
PP 317, 328. 

Nyayabindu^ika, a Budhistio work 
edited by Dr Peter Peterson, p 


NyHyn63ra of BbGs.irvajfin, p. 299, 


i Object' of the sen*-c\ fit e. P 67. 

| Odiittn, p 152. 

| OkhGmnridaln, p. 25 
. Oldcnhcrp, Prof, pp. 305, 309, 517, Oi 
' Prof of Vienna not present nt 
| Vienna Congress, p 312, It in 
1 mothod of Interpreting Rgvcda, 
P, 33S 

j Organs of notion, fire, p, 67. 

Orthognos ( Indo-rortblnn ling), 

, P 31 

j Ortospan, same as modern Kabul, der- 
vied from Urddhnsihtina aco to 
Prof Wilson, p 105 
Oudh, pp 123, 133 

Owen. Mr„ Sydney, somourao Profos- 
sor of Historj and Political Kco* 
ntmy in tho Elpliinstono Collego, 
author’s mastor , nutbor woll ro- 
coivod by lilm in London, p. 33C; 
O , p. 338 
Oxford, p. 332 

Oxydrakco nonror to Ksudrakns than 
t r bndrakas, p 100, O. tribe mot 
with by Aloxnndor, identified with 
Sflrdrnkaa of Purhnns by Prof. 
Wilson, ibid. 

Ozono or UjjayinT, p, 24 


Pada iilustrotod, pp. 225, 226, P. dofin- 
od, pp 227, 228. 

Paddhati (or anthology) of SCrnga- 
dhora, p 91 ,P, VopisaiiihSra Kirfi- 
tSrjunlya, 8i£upElavadho, Bhaga- 
vadgitE and other ports of Mbh.. 
quoted in, p. 92 , P„ edited by Dr. 
Peter Fetorson, p. 525. 

Paddhati (manual), p 307 
Paderta m Nepal Terai, pp. 11, 13 
Padma-SarfibitB ( PEuoarEtra-S ), p, 
290. 

Pagest, Sir Augustus, British Amba- 
ssador at Vienna, p. 345 
Pahlava, p 24 , P or Indo-Parthian 
dynasty, p 33 , P raoe, p. 293 , P. 
tribes, p. 183. 
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Pahl(lh)avas, pp 48, 53,54, 514 ,P,,s 
beaten by Gotamiputra SBtakarni, 
p 30,Ps„ Persians or Parthians 
known as, p 178 
Pahlavi, p 11 
Paila, p 418. 

Paithapa, pp 389, 518 , P capital of 
the Deccan, p 30 , P , Sin Pole- 
meos or PulumByi ruling at, aco to 
Ptolemy, pp 31, 515 , P , viceroyalty 
of Sndhrabhrtyas at, p 517 
Pakores {Indo-ParthiaaWng), p 3L 
PaksilasvSmin or VStsySyana, pp 
59, 318 

Pa-la-fa-to, (transcribed as Parvata 
by M Julien), central province of 
Panjab called so, by Hwan Thsang, 

p 106 

Pah, pp 18, 39, 45, 297, 423 , P , 
Buddhist -works in, p 57 
Papava, p 328 

Paficadaft of BharatitTrtha, p 77 
fnl 

Pafioaiana, p 300 

PafioBla, conquered by Yavanas, aco 
to GSrgi Saihhita, p. 178 
PancHlBh, pp 500, 501 
PaficBlas, pp 507, 508 
PBScarBtras, pp 287-289, 291, 294, 
411 , P.-igamas, p 412 , P -Samhi- 
tSs, p 290 , P system, pp 288, 289, 
294 , P or BhBgavata system, 
RBmBnuja’s same as, p 290 , P a 
distinct system independent of 
Vedas and TJpamsads, p 293 
PafioaslddhBntikB of VarShamihira, 
pp 50, 374 
PanoBvattis, p 311 
PanoTkarana, p 77 

PHncJava, family name mentioned by 
Patafijali, p 404 

Pundavas, pp 291, 418, 424 , their 
raoe, p 79 , P s, story of (t e Mbh ) 
as ancient, in Patafijali’s time.p 84, 
P s , skill of, in gambling, ref to, in 
VEsavadattu, p 87 , P s, audienco 
ball constructed for, by Meya- 
Asura, p 98 
PSqcJa, pp 84, 86, 89 
PSmJya, p 12 


PSndyas, p, 11. 

Paugu, (Parusa is said to be ), p 67 
PBmni, pp 83, 84, 92, 124, 126, 128, 
129, 136, 138 fn 1, 139, 141 & fn 2, 
142-147, 153, 155, 157-165, 168 fn 2, 
169-172, 182, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
193-195, 197, 198, 203, 204, 216, 224 
& fn 1, 292, 351, 374, 375, 385, 393, 
400-402, 423, 476, 496-510 , P„ TV. 
2 127, p 103 , P IV 1 169, IV. 
2 77, IV 2 99, IV 2 103, IV 2. 
133, IV 3 91, IV. 3 93, p 104 , 
P , IV 2 82, IV 2 117, V 3 114, 

V 3 117, p 105, P.IV 2 75, IV. 

2 143, IV 3 93, V 3. 114, p 106 , 

P , V 3 117, p 107 , P , in 2 111, 
p 108 fn 1, P HI 2 123, p 109 , 

P , I 1 68, II 4 23, p 110, P., I. 

3 2, II 1 16, II 3 28 , III 3 134, 

III 3 136, V. 3 57, p 111 fn2, 
P, in 2 123, p 113, P, III. 
2,111, m 2 123, p 114, P, III 
1 26, p 121, p. III 3 136, 
p 122, P, V 3 99, p 125, P, 

1 1 51, p 126 fn 1 , P. VI , 4 3, 

P 127 fn 1 , P VII 1 100 ibid 
fn2 , P , VII 4 7, ibid fn 5 , 
P , III 2 111, p 128 fn 1 , P III 

2 115, ibid fn 2 , P , V 3 67, p 129,. 
P , I 2 1, II 4 32, III 3 127, HI 

3 141, IV 3 6, IV 3 143, V 1 30. 

V 3 20, p 142 , P , HI 2 123, III 
11 134, p 143, P , VI 1 86, VI 4 1, 
VI 4 2, VI 4 3, VI 4 12, VI 4 14, 
VI 4 16, VI 4 19, VI 4 22, VIII. 

2 36, p 144, P., VI 4 23, 4 24, 4 34, 

4 37,4 40,4 42,4 45,4 46,4.47,4 48, 
p 145, P, VI 4 49,4 51,4 52,4 55, 

4 56, 4 57, 4 62, p 146, P , V 3 99, 

P 154, P, IV 2 75, IV 2 104, 
p 162 , P , V 3 99, p. 1G8 fn 2 , P , 
VIII 1 15, p 169 , P I 1 68., 

P 182 , P„ I L 68, p 188 , P , VL 

3 26, VIH 1 15, p 189 , P , HI 

1 26, p 209, P III. 2 111, p 212, 

P , III 2 23, II 3 36, IV. 2 104, IV, 

3 64, IV 3 98, IV 3 99, VI 3 6 
P 213 , P , IV 2 25, IV 3 98, 

P 215, P,n 3 6,p 219 , P., III 

2 1, P , in 3 113, in. 3 117, p 221, 
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P„II 2 36, II. 2 37, p. 23B, P,IV. 

3 7C,p 272, P, IV. 2, lOt.ibuf fnl , 
r„IV, 3 08, p 201, V. 1 3 25, 
p. 296 , r . V 3. 99, p. 317 ; l\ IV. 

2 CO, p 401. P, I. 1.105, P 4“6 . 

P„ 13 1, P.I, 4 9, I. 4 56 

1 1 59, III 11. P 107, I\ 

II 3 48. p 49S , P„ I 2 51, IV 

2 69, IV 2 81. P. 507, P„ I 0 * r >7, 
p 5(8. P, 1.2 56, p. 509. V . three 
centuries before Patoiijall, p 81 , 

P,, flourished beforo 3rd century 
B C. at least, p 162, Mahfi- 
bhKsyo of Patnfijali, a com on his 
grammar, pp 81, 10S, P (VI 2 38) 
on aocont of Mnlifi, in Mbit , p.82, 

P , significant mention of Yiisudot a 
and Arjunatogothorb\, in IV. 3 08, 
i bid, P on names of places etc 
p 102f, , P., referred # to, as 85UI- 
turlya (native of SHlRturo ) in 
oopper-plato grant of Dharasena 
IV p 103, P , theory of 
technical terms of, pp 131, 496 ,P 
namos of placos of Southern India 
not found in, p. 161, P., roodom 

vorses attributed to, belong to 
another author of the time of, p 
164, P , author of SstadhyuyT, pp 
164, 226, P„ Hdumah ca III 1. 
126, p 210, P , MnhHbhUrata men- 
tioned by, pp 404, 423, P , the 
Indian Grammatical Legislator, 
p 500. 

Panlab, pp 11, 13-23 ; P„ Candra- 
gupta being proaent iu, at tho time 
of Alexander's Invasion, p. 5 , P , 
Mansbera id, ASoka Iaaorlptions 
at, p 10, P,, ‘Western, coins of 
Gondophares found in, p, 32 , P , 
Copper Coins found in, p 33 , P,, 
Aryans settled m, pp 99, 100 , P., 
anoieut geography of, p, 108 
Pantaloon (desoendaut of Demetrius), 
P 19 

Pantheism, p. 400. 

Pantheon, Brahmanio, p 44. 

Papya ( vendible ), pp. 155, 156, 190, 
192-195, 197, 204 

Para ( manifestation of God ), p 284 


Put Ida river, J>. 255 
Pnrnhrnmrnl.a, n tUte, p 3^ 

Pnrnmu ( PRuoarutra SnihUUh ), 
p 290. 

Pnrnma-Bhr>navatnp ( Cnndnigupln 
II, KumSrnguptn nnd Sknndaruptn 
called, on Coins ), p 43 
PnramRrnmncvldiimnnl-SnmhttrifPiifi' 
carntm-S. ), p 290 
Pnrnmanus (atoms) of Yatscsthns, 
p 69 

| ParamRrns of Ujjuyinl nnd DhJJffi- 
drsn, p 414 

PnrSsarn, Mbh, quoted in com on, by 
buy ana, p. 91 
Parhsara binrti, p 303. 

Pnrasmaipadn, distinction betwvon, 
and Xtmnnopnda, p 297. 

PnrasurRma, p 301. 
PnrasvarCtpavirodhin, p 28G. 
PanbhllBOPdiisokUaraofNaBojihhaUn, 

P 316 

Pan) fit, father of .Innamejaya, p 79 , 

P , son of Abhwnnnyu restored to 
life by Kpsya, rof to, in Kfidntn- 
barl p 8G, 

ParinSmav.ida, theory of, p 77 fn 2. 
Paris, pp 339, 340 
Parhads, p 256 

PanvrSjaka MnbilrSjns, Ooppor 
^hartors issued by, p 55 
Parnadatta, Skandagupta’s governor 
of Suras^ru, p 4 1 
Paroksa, p 497. 

Pareparaisus, p 20. 

Parsis, pp 330, 378. 

ParSuB, a warlike tribe (PSmni V 3 
117 ), p. 105 

PatiustbSna, country of Porous 
warlike tribe ( Pdmni V 3117), 
Fo-li-shi-fm-tang-na, probably 
derived from, p 105 
Parthdnos (Gr.), i. 0 , PSrthona 
name of a Zodiao sign, p, 387. 
Partbian dynasty, Saka pnnoes in- 
cluded in, by Smith, p 519. 

Parthians, p. 49,P.s, or Persians Bpo- 
ken of as Palhavas, p. 178 
PSrthona i. o Parthdnos (Gr.), name 
' of a Zodiac sign, p. 387. 
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Parvata, name of country acc to 
PSpim IV 2 143 and IV. 3 93, 
p. 106, P , CandiScSrya obtained 
tradition from, p 184 
Parvata, Pa-la-fa-to, transcribed 
as, by M Julien, p 106 
PSrvatT, p 412, 

Pasu ( cattle or wealth ), p 397 
PSsupata, p. 287 
PS&ipatas, p 294 
PStSlavijaya, p 206 
PStall ( for Ujjayini ), p 50 
PStahputra, pp 12, 40, 50, 111 fn3, 
114, 122, 123,131,132, 167,206, 276 
277, P , capital of Sandrakottos, 
p 3, P, capital of Candragupta 
situated at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Erannoboas, p 5, 
P , capital of Magadha, often 
referred to, by PataSjali, p 111, 
P , acc to Patafijali situated on 
the Sopa, pp 5, 111 fn2, P., Patafi- 
jali flourished in the reign of king 
of, p 108, P, author of MabS- 
bhSsya lived to the east of, aoo 
to Weber, really to north-west of 
SSketa, p 128, P , or Kusumpura, 
p 178 

Patafijali, pp 18, 20, 54, 83, 84, 92, 95, 
96, 98, 109 fnl. 111, 113 fn4, 124- 
126, 128, 129, 131-134, 137, 138 fnl, 
139 and fn 1, 140, 141 and fn 3, 142- 
147, 149-152, 155-158, 160, 162, 164, 
165, 168-185, 186 fn 1, 167, 189-192, 
194, 195, 197, 198, 201, 202, 204, 205, 
209-211, 213-215, 216 and fn 1, 291, 
296, 297, 316, 328, 387, 403-405, 408, 
443,497,500, 504,508, P speaks of 
PStahputra situated on the Sopa 
p 5, P , alluding to the Manrya', 
and speaking of CandragnptasabhS, 
ibid , his date about 142 B C , 
pp 17, 81, 119,131, P, refers to 
Yavanas (arunad Yavanah Sfike- 
tam, arunadYavanahMadyanukam) 
under PZipinl III 2 111, p 

17 f, P refers to Pusyamitra 
in llabEbhfisya, ibid, his bhSsya 
on Vyskarana, p 65, P, author 
of com on Papini’s work, p 102, 


his MahSbhasya t c, com. on 
PSpim, p 108, P„ com by, on 
the Sfltra etc of 

PSpim, p 82, P., mam story of 
Mbh current long before the time 
of, pp 83, 84, P, Panjab called as 
Bahlika by, under PSpim IV 2 117 
and V. 3 114 , p 105, P. lived m the 
reign of Puspamitra (178 B O to 
142 B C ), pp 114, 116, 122, 130, 
185 , P , Weber's remarks on date 
of, p 115 , P„ ref. to Puspamitra- 
SabbS in, i6td, P , brought to 25 after 
Christ by Weber, p 116, his BhSsya 
introduced m Kasmir by CandrS- 
cSrya, p 118, P , on PSpini, IIP 1-26, 
p 121 and fnl , P., on saonfioes of 
Puspamitra, p 122 , bis native 
place Gonarda, ibid , his native 
place to north west by west of 
Ondh, p 123 , P., Comments on 
VSrtikas , agrees with KStySyana, 
refutes him, recasts PSpmi’s SStras, 
discusses and explains even in the 
absence of a VSrtika, gives supple- 
mentary rules ( Intis ) p 147 , bis 
work is Com on edition of KStyS- 
yana eto , ibid, P n flourished 
short time after Mauryas, p 156 , 
P„ called Tirtbadarsin i seer of sav- 
ing truth) by Bhartrhan, p 184, 
P , arguments for date ( 150 B C ) 
of, summed up, pp 184-185 , 

Path, (Eight-fold) viz right views, r 
resolve, r speech, r aotion, r liv- 
ing, r effort, r self-knowledge, 
r contemplation, misery destroyed 
by, p 9 

Patika, p 22, P,, mentions Moga (« c 
Saka Emperor Manes ), p. 23, P„ of 
TaksasilS, ibid 

PStnS, p 123 

Paul, St., his Cathedral, p 333 

Paulina ( Siddhanta ), p 57. 

Panskala, derived from Puskala of 
PEnini, ancient capital of GSn- 
dhara, p 106. 

Panskara ( PSfioarStra SambitS ), p. 
290 

PauskarasamhitS, p 289 
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Pnya«5yS (curds or mlH ), p 49?. 
Porcy Gardner, pp 10 ful, 52 fn2, -8 
fnl, 81 fnl 
Perfect, pp. 160, 171 
PonpluB of the Erytbrean Sen, author 
of tins work unknown, p 3, P„ P* 
18 

Porainn pantheon, emblems of deities 


Pipru, nnmo of Atttrn, t> 91 
Pnschol, p r»of>, 

Pi^npun, temple of, p 14. 

Pittnika, p 19 

Piyadnsi, Inscriptions of. p 13 ful 
j P. Inscriptions b\ Sennrt, p 13 fnl, 

I Pluta (Jong vowel }, pp Pf>. 803. 

J l’oonn, Soma Sacrifice bold at, In 
j 1ST?, p.330, P. diit, Inscriptions 


from the, on Coins, p 31 
Persians or Partluans spoken of a*. 
Palhavas, p 178 

Pcsbwas, servants of Raja of Satara, 

P 513 

PeBhEwar, p, 31. 

Potonikas, p 12, 

Pctcrsborg (Bt ) Lexicon, pp ICO, 

187, 183, 401 

Potorson, Dr Potor, pp 153, 1G1-170, 

173, 175-178, 180-183, 185, 180 and 
fnl, 187-207, 343, P on date of 
Pataujali, p 156, P refers Patanjah 
to timo of Skandaguptn of Guptn 
Dynasty, p 157 , P , obituary j 
notico of, pp 523-527, P , editor of 
BElakUnda of R3tnSyai>a, Hitopa- 
deOa, Kndambari, SubbusiiEvali, 
§5rngadharapaddhatj, p 525 , 
his alphabetical index of all the 
poets in Banskrit literature in his 
introduction to SubhSutavall of 
Vallabhadova, ibid, P„ editor or 
NySyabiodutlkS, aBuddhlstlovrork, I 
tbid, his work on Jain litoraturo, 
tbid, P., editor of some Rgvoda 
Hymns, p 526, P , author’s appre- 
ciation about the original reaearoh 
work of, p 527. 

Peukalaa derived from Puskala of 
PSpini, p 106 

Phala or PurusSrtha ( ond of life ), 
p 284 

Phala ( fruitB or objects of life ), 
p. 287. 

Phelps, Colonel A, sometime Com- 
missary-General Bombay, friend of 
author, author, well reoeived by 
P. 339, P., p 355. 

Phlloxenns, p 10. 

Phoenicians, p 466 
Pingala, p. 371. 

Pippala tree, p 36 


PrshhEhara, founder of atheistic 
MimtiihBE t>chool, p 5S 
Prabhliso, nenr Paffnn SoinnEiIi or 
Somnath acc to Dr btevenson, 
p 254 

Pr.lcynp, p 131 

Prndhilna (or Pral fli) first principle, 

PP GC, G8, 71, 7?, 74, 110, 497 , 

Pradipa, p. 189 
Prndipoddyoln, p 189 
Pradyumnn, p 285 , P. sprung from 
Samkarsann, p, 288 
Praisa (order), pp 490, 491’ 

ProjE (progeny), p 397 
Prajapnti, p 96 , P (all) as material 
cause p 214 , P , p 215 
Prakalpitn, p 153 
PrakalpitSh, p 151. 

Praba^Iirthn, work, p 300 
Prakrit, pp 24, 32, 39, 45, GO, 61, 385 
Prakrit language, p 18, P, one 
logond in, on tbo tho reverse of tho 
Coins, p. 21 
Prakrit logond, p. 10 

PrEkytaprakSsa of Vararuoi, p 123 
fnl 

Prakrti, pp G9, 75 , P (or PradhSna) 
first principle, pp. 66, 68, 73, P., 
as material causo of things aoo to 
Prof, Wilson, p 69, P (MSyK) 
p, 291, P„ (nature) of BSrfikhya 
sobool, p, 410 
PrapEthaka, p. 25 
Prapatti, p. 286 * 

Prapattiyoga (UpSya), p 285. 
PrSptivirodhin, p 287. 

Praptp (he who attains it), p 287, 
PrSpya (what is to be attained) 
P 287 

PrHrjunas, tribes, p, 39, 
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Prarthana Saroaja, Justice Eanade’s < 
lecture at, p 453 

PrasSda (temple), p 46 ) P , p 221 | 

Prasasti, p 206 I 

Prasastis, historial accounts of pnn- j 
ces, j 4 

PrStaranuvSka, p 321 , 

PrathamS (case), pp 498, 502 
PratTka, p 203 

Pratmidlu,Pant,ShrImant Balasaheb, I 
his munificent help to Mab2bhSrata 
edition of the Bhandarkar Institute, • 
p. 425 

Pr2tis3khya of White Yajurveda, 

P 315 

PratoII i e gallery, (on inscription), 
p 43 

Praty2h2ra Sutras, pp 127, 139, 49S 
Praty5khy2na (speaking against), 
pp 140,143. 

Pratyaya, p 496 , under I CL L 1, pp 
497, 502, 503 

PratyudSharapas (counter-examples) 
p. 212 

FravShapa, a prince, son of Jaibala, 
(Chandogya Upanisad, Y. 3), p 292 
PraySga, pp 42, 55 
Prayatna, p 497 
Prayoga, p 306 

Prayogas (manuals), pp 230, 482, 
494 

Prayoga-Darpapa used by MSdhyam- 
dinas, p. 225 

Present, Progressive, p 175. 

Present Tense, pp 178 L, 210 
Pnncep, bis Chronological Tables, 
p 90 fn6. 

Principles of SSmkhya system 25, 
viz Prakrti or Pradhana, Mabat- I 
tattva (or Bnddhi) , AbamkSra, five 
senses, five organs of action, 
Manas, five subtle elements, five 
objects of the senses or (gross ele- 
ments) and Pnrusa, pp 66, 67 
Pfthu, wife of PSndu. ref to, in 
KCdambari, p 86 
Prthu, p 301 
Prthvi, p 67. 

Prthvlsena, son of Rudrasena (,Ksa- 

ttapj), p. 26 


Ptolemy, pp 24, 515, 517, his geo- 
graphy, pp. 3, 513, P., mentions 
Sagala, p 162 , P Philadelphos, t .e 
TuramSya, (285-247 B C,), p 12 ; 
P, acc to, Pnlumayi ruling at 
Paithana, p 31 

Pudumayl, son of GotamJputra, 
Yasithiputa or VSsisthlpntra, pp 
275, 276 

PulakesI I, p, 45 , P , ( 610 AD) 
p 327, P II of CSlukya dynasty, 
pp 366, 521 

Pulinda, p 12 

Pulindas, p 12 , P s, name Dasyus 
applied to, p. 95 fnl 

Pnlumayi, pp 30, 31, 3S, 515-517 , 
P., UjjayinT invaded by, p 29 , P n 
ruling at Paithapa acc to Ptolemy, 
p 31, P., son of GotamTputra S3ta- 
karpi, p 514 , P , son-in-law of 
RudradSman acc. to Smith, p 515 , 
P , as contemporary of Rudra- 
dSman acc to Smith, ibid, P , same 
as VSsistblputra of Kolhapur Coins, 
p 516 

Pnndarika sacrifice, p 44. 

Pundras, name Dasyus applied to, 
p 95 fnl 

Pundrakas, Indian tribes, p 53 

PurSkalpa, p 150 

PnrSpam, ref to, in Brbad5rapyaka 
Upanisad, p 419 

Pnr3pas, pp 2, 16-18, 30, 52, 56, 57, 
62, 68, 213, 276, 278, 280. 282, 348, 
365, 395, 40S, 410, 412, 420, 512, 
516, 518, P^ giving list of Kings, 
p 4f , P s, Ygyu, Vispn, p 42 , 
Ps , date of, p 55, P s, read in 
temples (very old system even in 
Bana's time) p 86, Ps., made use 
of, by Antiquarians, p. 102 , P s, 
reference to Puspamitra in, p 111 , 
P-s, mentioned m some of the 
BrShmapas and Sutras, p 407, P s, 
Contents o I are 1 creation, 2 dis- 
solution, 3 genealogy, 4 Manus or 
certain periods, 5 doings of persons 
belonging to certain families, tbid , 
P s, written to extol particular 
deities such as Vispu, Siva, DurgiT, 
etc., tbtd , 
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ESksasas {Buddhists troubling BrSh- 
maijas in DapdakErapya), p. 386 , 
E s, p 387 

RSma, pp. 288, 289, 293, 301, 328, 
369, 386, 406, 407, 412, 421 , E , 
ref to, m Mpochakatika, p 88 , E,, 
incarnation of, p 285, R , historical 
person, p 471 

RSmSnanda, author of RatnaprabhS, 
p 300. 

Ramanuja, p 77 fn2, 287, 289, 291, 
293, 294, 409, 419 , dootnnea of 
his school summarised In a work 
ontltled Arthapanoaka, p 284, R , 
NSrSyapIya section older than, 
p 288, his system is the same 
as the PSfioarEtra or BhSgavata, 
p 290 , his dootrme of the 
reality of God, p 409 

REmapandita, RSma called so, in 
Da^aratha Jataka, p 406 

ESmatirtha, place near Sopara, 
p 255 

RSmSyapa, pp 217, 348, 365, 368— 
371, 395, 400, 406, 420, 424, 471, R , 
ref to, In BSpa’s Kfidambarl, p 86, 
E , supposed by some to represent 
struggles between Brahmapas of 
India, and Buddhists of Ceylon, p 
386 ( R., state of society pictured 
in, is arohaio, p 387 , R , no men- 
tion of Maratha town in, ibid , B , 
characters m, not mentioned in 
HahSbhEsya, p 406, R , a thorough 
historical work, p 467 , R , BEla- 
kspda of, edited by Dr Peter Peter- 
son, p 525 

Rambler, edited by Johnson, p 130 
Rumpurva, p 11 

Ranade, Justice, M G , rejoinder to, 
pp 453ff 

Ranga-RStnanuja, p 328 
Rapson, Prof , p 519 
RasagangUdhara, p 318 
Rastikas, p 12 
Rustraku{a race, p 528 
RSstrakntas, p 521 
Rathhaus or Townhall in Vnnna, 
P 345 

RatnHgin, pp 230, 528 


RatnaprabhS of REmananda, p S00. 
Raukuta, Tsaukuta same as, aoo 
to Swan Thsang, p 104 
Ravi or Hydraotes orossed by 
Alexander, p 105 , E , Sangala to 
the east of, and Sakala to the West 
of, p 162 

Reay, Lord, Chancellor of Bombay 
University and Governor of Bom- 
bay, p 427 

Revak5p$a, Atharvavedms found in, 
p 229 

Egveda, pp 100, 307, 308, 313, 321, 
344, 369, 371, 398, S99, 418, 471, 477, 
480 fnl, 482 , R VIII 96 9, p 94, 
B I 1 1, p 224 fnl, R X 88 
p 305, R VIII 58, pp 309, 314, 
R X 191, p 315, R VI 58 1, 
p 321, R, VIII 11 1, I 81 1, 
VI 3 7, p 397 , R , ten Mapdalas 
of, p 99 , R , CitpSvana BrShmanas 
nearly equally divided between, 
and the Blaok Yajurveda, p 222, 
R. BSskala SaihhitS, p 306 , Ijt , 
regarded aB Indo-Germamo work 
by European scholars headed 
by Roth, p. 396 , R , III Mapdala, 
name BhErata indicating race 
ooours in, p 422, R, VII Mapdala, 
p 422, R, hymns, pp 320, 371, 397, 
R , purpose of hymns of, p 321f , R, 
edited by Dr Peter Peterson, p 526, 
R FrSti^Skhya, Sounaks, author of, 

P 371 , R SakhEs five, ASvalSyanJ, 
SSmkhayani, SSkala, BSskala, and 
M&ndukE, p 308, R SamhitE, pp 6, 
395 , R , some hymns from, reoited 
by the author at Vienna Congress 
in Aryan Section, p 346, R 
schools, SamhitS of all, same, p 315 
Rgvedi, Vaidika, p 225 
Rgvedms, pp 224, 228, 229 
Riksoda, name of mountain, Arohosia, 
Arkhoj or Rokhoj derived from the 
name of, p, 104 

Rks, p 313, R s in Rgveda, some, 
found m other Vedas, p 398 
Rksaifahitu, pp 6, 94, 423, R., mean- 
ing of the word iD, p 94 
Rk-verse, p 227. 
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Book Ediots, their contents, p. 15. 

Botha] ( or Arkhoj ) Arohosia called 
as, by Arab Geographers, p. 104 
Rokho] { Arohosia, Arkhoj ) der- 
vied from the name of mountain 
Riksoda, p.104 
Romaka ( siddhSnta ), p 57. 

Roman Geographers, p. 103 
Romans, p. 466 

Rost, Dr., sometime Librarian, India 
Office, P 334 , R. , P 340 , R. 
of India Office, present at V lenna 
Congress, p. 341 , R , Ludwig, 
Jacobi assembled at Vienna 
oompared to Rsis assembled at 
Janaka’s MithilS, in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p 347. 

Rotb, Dr , pp 169, 188, 343, 397, R , 
one of the two authors of 
Sanskrit Dictionary, p 130, R of 
Tubingen, President of Aryan Sec- 
tion at Vienna Congress attended 
by author, p 341, R. and Weber, 
oompared to YSjfiavalkya in au- 
thor’s Verses sung at Vienna Con- 
gress, p 347, R, Rgveda regarded 
as Indo-Germanio work by him 
and other European scholars, 
p 396, his curious phenomenon 
m the omission of termination of 
a case, pp 397, 398, his edition 
of Nirukta, p 498fnl 
R§is, pp 7, 55, 287, 304, 320, 346, 347, 
371, 399, 409, 411, 418, 420, R.s, 
assembled at Janaka’s MithilS, Rost 
Ludwig, Jacobi, assembled at Vi- 
enna, oompared to, in author’s 
Verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
p 347 

Rtavah, p 486 
Rudta ( Tamas ), p 69, 

Rudragod, pp. 38, 412 
RudrabhUti, p 24 

RudradSman, pp 25, 27, 29, 516 , R 
(a MahSksatrapa), p 24 , R at war 
with SStakarpi (the lord of the 
Deooan ), ibid , his minister 8uvi- 
sSkba, ibid , R son of JayadSman 
(ML.), p, 25 , his Sanskrit msonp- 
tion at Girnar, p 61, R. grandson 


ofCasjmna, p 5L4, R. fatberinlaw 
of PuJumSyi, aoo to Smith, , p. 515 ; 
R.SStakanu (or Yajfia Sri SSia- 
karpl) subdued by, p. 517. 

Rudradeva, p 39. 

Rudrasena ( Mk. and K ) PP 25, 27 ; 

R (Mk, and K ) son of Rudrasimha, 
grandson of RudradSman, graud- 
Bon of the son of JayadSman, and 
great-grandson of the son of 
Castana, p 25, his genealogy, 
ibid ; R., son, of VIradSman (ML), 

p. 26, 

Rudrasiihha (Mk and K ), pp. 25, 27, 
R ( a Ksatrap ) son of MahSksa- 
trapa RudradSman, grandson of 
Ksatrapa JayadSman, great-grand- 
son of MahSksatrapa Oa?tana, 
p 24, R , son of 8v5tni-JIvadSman, 
(K),p 26. 

RUpa, one of the five Skandhas, p 8 
fnL 

RnpnSth, p 11 , R , edict of, p. 13 
Ruskin, referred to, as pessimist by 
Justioe Ranade, p. 453 , R p. 454 


SSba Virasena, Minister of Candra- 
gupta II, and native of PS(aliputra, 

' p 40. 

SabarasvSmin, a great MimSmsaka, 
author of MimSmsSbhSsye, pp 58, 
65, 293, 319 

SSbaras, name Dasyus applied to, 

^ p 95 fnl 

SabdSnvu&sanafestra, p 140. 
8abdavidyS, p. 163, 

Sabdendu&ekhara of NSgojibhafta, 
p. 316. 

Sabrao© or Sambracro tribe, met with, 
by Alexandar, same as Skr. Saib- 
vSgri, aco to General Cunningham, 
P 106 , S., probably Saubhreyas, n 
107. 

SSdhSrapa, p 503. 

SSgala, (SSkala) in Mihndapafiho, a 

Pali Bnddhiat worL P 162 

8agala, mentioned by Ptolemy ( t e. 
SSkala and not SSnkala), p. 162 
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SSgar dst , inscription in, pp 40, 41 
Sagara, his sons burnt by Kapila, 

P 64 

S5h coins, p 279 , S , or Satrap 
dynasty, p 280 

Sahs, overthrown by Gautamlputra, 
p 279 , S s , final date of, 250 ( t e 
Saka 328), p 281 , S s, p 282 
Sahadeva, referred to, by Patafijah, 
p 83 

Sahasaram, edict of, p 13 
Sahasram, p 11 
Saifiihalakas, p 40 
Saiva-Agamas, p 412, S faith, p 88 
Saivas, system of KaSnnr, p 409 
Saka Mana Boddo = Sakya Mom 
Buddha ( Greek name on Coins ), 

P 34 

p 

Saka, Candragupta, the Manrya re- 
ferred to, in an inscription in the 
year 72 ( t e A D 150 ) of S 
era, p 5 , S„ p 29, S coinage, an 

imitation of Greco-Bactnan or 

/ 

Greoo-Indian coinage, p 20, S 

dynasty, p 520 , S ora, pp 22, 31, 

32, 36, 40, 85, 89, 282, 325, 326, 

S , Kamska believed to be founder 

of, pp 3o, 167 , S in A D 78, 

p 280 , S., founded by great King 
/ 

of Saka or Scythian raoe, p 389 , 

/ / 

S Kings, pp 21, 516 , S power, 

foundation of, in 1st century B O 
p 22 , S raoe, pp 293 , S or 
Scythian raoe, p 389 , S tribes, 
P 183 

Sakae, pp 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 3’, 
33, 38, 48, 50, 53, 54, 58, 376, 404, 
413,514, 517, 518, 8 s, imperial, 

p 28, S.s beaten by Gotamipntra 

I P 

SStakarni, p 30 , S s or Satraps 
driven from MabarSstra, between 
124 and 132 AD, p 31 , S«,(ic 
Sattaps of MSlwu ), p 49 , S s, 
Indo-Scythians were oalled as, iD 
Rsjatorangmi, p 178 
SakafchUpakala, p 389 
bakahUla, p 389 

Sat ala Ucnandc-r of, (M same as 
Miltnda, the Greek Ling ), p 8 , 


S , in Panjab, capital of Yavana 
king, Menander, p 18, S, p 20, S 
( t e Sangala ) name of towncap- 
tured by Alexander, p 105, S and 
Sangala as different places, ibid , 
S n capital of Madras, p, 105f, S to 
the west of R5vi, p. 162, S., capital 
of Madras aco to MahSbhSrata, 
ibid, S , old oity rebuilt by Euthy* 
demia of Indo-Baotrian king, ibid, 
S , m Punjab, Milinda king ruhng 
at, p 388 

SSkala, pp 308, 314, 412 , S , Kielhorn 
compared to, m author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna oongress, p 347, 
S , teacher of one of the two differ- 
ent recensions of Rgveda, p 371 
SSkala SSkhS, pp 308, 313, 314, 372, 
, S 8amhit5, pp 309, 310, 313, 314. 
SSkalas, pp 308, 309, 311, 313, 314 
Sskalya, author of Pada text of 
Rgveda, pp 371, 372 
SakanrpakSla, p 389 
SakSri (enemy of Sakas), l e , Vikra- 
mSditya (Candragupta II, 400 A.D ), 
pp 49, 60, 326, 520 

/ 

Sakasena, p 31 

Sakayavanam, an instance of aggre- 
gate Dvandva, p 18 
SakendrakSla, p 389 
SSketa or AyodhyS, pp 18, 42, 52, 56, 
108, 114, 116-118, 122, 123, 131, 174, 

177, 178, 182, 184 , S ( SrSvastI ) 
or AyodhyS, province of Guptas, 
p 51 , 8 , Patafijali lived to north- 
west of, p 128 , Sfiketa, siege of, 
by Yavana, before 85 B C , pp 173, 

178, S, conquered by Yavanas 
aco. to GSrgi SaihhitS, jbtd 

SSkhS of Veda, p 223 
SSkhS9 (schools) of Brahmans, pp 53, 
^ 54, 372 

Sakti, pp 285, 288 
Sakuntala, pp 80, 120, 164, 371, 374 
Sskya clan, Buddha, a Ksatrlya of, 
^ P 292 

SSkyamuui, born in Lumbini grove, 
p 13 , his relics, p 23 , S , p 36 
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Salfitura, Pamni referred to, as nntivo 
of, m copperplate grant of Dbara- 
sena IV, p. 103, henco P„ called 
Salatunya, p 163 

Saluturlya (native of SSlStura ), 
Pfinini referred to as, in copper* 
plate grant of Dharascna IV, 
p 103, S (Pamni) a native of 
SalStura, p 163. 

Salene ( Greek name on Coins ),P ( 34. 
Sahvfihana, pp 165, 389, 390 , S, or 
Satavahana, pp 326, 517, S. Saba 
known upto 13th oentury as ‘ the 
era of tlie Saka King of Kings' and 
‘the era of the ooronation of the 
Saka King ’ p 21 , S or Satavahana 
dynasty followed, Saka Kings, p 
325 , S Saka ( two names of the 
dynasties combined ), ibid. , S., pp. 
389, 390 
Salv s, p. 390. 

Sfimfinyo, pp. 152, 153. 

Samatata, p. 39 

8ama*SamhU5, p 224 and fn 1. 
SSmaveda, pp 229, 418. 

SSmavedis, p 229 
SHmas, p 229 

Sambandha ( relation \ p 287 
SaAbhu, dedication of a oave to, ( on 
inscription), p 43 

8ambodhi, t e Perfect Knowledge, 
Aioka set oot for, p. 13 
SambraosD or Sabraoro tribe met with 
by Alexander, same as Skr. Saifa- 
v5gri, aco. to General Ctrannigham, 

p 106 

Samdhl rules, p 227 
Samdhyfi, p 314 

8aihdhyS*Vandane, time of, pp. 223, 
224 , S,p 313 

Samgha ( Assembly ), pp 10, 14 
Sa&gbadSman, son of Rudrasimha 
(Mk), p 26. 

Saihhus, pp. 225, 2 28, 308, 398, 495 , 
S , defined, p 227 , S , defined by 
PSmni, as parah sammkarsah (I. 
4 109), p 498 
SamhitSs, p. 225 


Samjufi, ono of tho five Bkandbas, 
p 8 fnl , S., p. 214 , S„ (technical 
term), pp. 497, 501. 

Satisfies, pp 500, 502, 504-506, 508, 

509 

Saihjufina (i. o. SaihpiS), p. 505. 
Samjuana hymn of Rgvedn, pp. 312— 
314. 

t / 

Samkarficfirya (or 8 amkara), pp 59, 

63 fD3, 64, 65 fnl, 77, 289, 293, 294, 
328, 337, 338, 405, 409 , his Vodfinta 
Bhfisya, pp. 62, 65, 73 fnl, 75 
fnl, 150, 300, S, date of, 9th 
century, pp. 88 , 89 , 8 ., Nfiruyahiya 
section older than, p. 288 , hia 
Bhfisya (Vfiyn Purfipa qntotod in), 

p. 56 , his com. on BliagavadgTtS 

> 

(episode of Mbh ), p 88 , S., men- 
tioned in Konga-Desa-Oanta, a 
Tamil Ohronlole in the Haokenzie 
Collection, tbid , his system follow- 
ed by Prof. Deussen, p. 324; S, 
clue to his theory of world-illusion 
be found in Nihilism of Buddhist 
MabSySna school, p. 325 
Samkara-VTjaya of Madhava, p 92. 
Sathkarsapa, pp 285, 289; S n invo- 
cation to, (on inscriptions), p 38 ; 
S„ constant companion of Kj-spa, 
p 212 , 8 , sprang from Vfisudeva, 

p. 288. 

SS&kbSyana, pp. 305, 306, 312-315, 
371, 418 , S , Sfikhfi, pp 304, 305, 308, 
309, 313, 315 , S, Samhita, pp 305, 
309, 314 , S’ , Gphya Sfitra, p. 305 , 
S Sfitras, pp. 309, 310, 314 
SSAkhya, pp. 76, 291, 328, 8 . doc- 
trines, pp 62, 63, 8 Philosophy 
revived by Isvarakrspa, p 59 , S , 
pp 62-78 , S principles, p. 69 , S 
School, p 62 , 8 system, pp 68 , 74 . 
410 

Sfimkhyas, pp 62, 64, 69,71, 72, 74 , 
75, 77 , 8 s, Buddhists preceded bv 
P 76 

Sfimkhy a-Kfinkfis of Isvarokrsna 
p. 59 ’ 

Sfimkhy a Pravaoana, (a collection of 
Sfitras) ascribed to Kapila, p. 64 ; 
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S, YijfiSna Bhikso’s bhSsya on, 

P 65 

SSmkhya SEra quoted, pp 68 fnl, 299 
fn3 

SEihkhyatattvakamnndT, p 299 
SEmkhyavoga, p 287. 

SampradSyavids (persons acquainted 
with tradition), p. 396 
Samprati (present time), pp 150, 156 
SatnsSra (sucoesslon of lives and 
deaths), p, 284. 

SaihskEra, one of the five Skandhas, 
pp 8 fnl, 462 

Samudragupta, pp 43, 49, 206, 520 , 
S , son of Cangtagupta I, p 39 , 
8 , great grandfather of Skanda- 
gupta, p 183 

SamvSgn,Sambraoa3 orSabraose same 
as, aoc to General Cunningham, 

p 106 

Saihvat Era ( 57 B C), Vikramaditya 
founder of, p. 374 

Sanabares (Indo-Parthiankiog), P 31 
8anak5mkas, tribes, p 39 
Sanaslddha, his wife HarisvSminl, 
p 46 

SSnci, pp 35, 46, S, inscription at, 
pp 29, 40 , 8 , remains of Sttlpas 
, at, p. 37 

SSpdilya, pp 289, 290 
Sandraootta, same as Oandragupta 
(Candagutta), ambassador Megas- 
tbanes sent to the court of, by 
Selukos, aoo to Greek writers, 
p 326 

Sandrakottos, a King of Pataliputrs, 
p. 3. 

Sandrakottus, t c CandraguptB, 

p 206 

Sanga or Bandha, p 70 
Sangala (Skr SSkala) name of town 
captured by Alexander, p 105 , 8 
and SSkala as different places, ibid, 
S t c Sankala ( PSnini, IV 2 75 ), 
P 106, S,p 163 

S5ngala, identified v?itb SSnkala of 
Papini, IV 2 75, destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, p 162 , S., to 
the east of RSvI, ibid 
Sangha, p, 47. 


Sankala, and SEngala identified, 
p 162 

SankalSdi group, PSninl IV. 2.75, 

p 106 

S8nkha, p 328 

Sanskrit, as Vernacular of Indian 
Aryans (author’s view), p 337 
Sanskrit passages quoted from Bena- 
res edition of MahSbbSsya, pp. 
136, 137, 8kr p 'from KEtySyana 
quoted, p 211 fnl, Skr ps from 
Patanjali and Kaiyata quoted, 
p 216 fnl , Skr p s from AivalS- 
yana etc, quoted, p 224 fnl 
Santi (or °parvan) book of MahE- 

bhErata, pp 9, 63, 69 fn2, 72 fn2, 
/ 

287, S, NSrSyapTya seotion at the 
end of, p 405 
8apta-hautra, pp 490-492 
Sapta-hantra prayoga, pp 489, 493 
SaptaSatT, by Hsla, p 45 
Sapta Smdhavah t e seven rivers of 
the Vedas, p 104 

Sarasvati (same as Zend Haraqaiti 
t e Arohotis river) one of the 
Sapta 8indhus, p 104, 8 , p 133 
SaraavatlkanthHbharaija, a Work 
of Bhoja on Rhetonos, REja^ekba- 
ra’s Works quoted in, p 87 , 8 , 
( p 90 

Sarlraka Stltras of BSdarEyana, pnn- 
^ oipal work ofVedEnta, p. 409 
SSrngadhara, pp 87, fn 2, 92 , S„ his 
Paddhati, S , grandson of RSghava, 
p 91 , his Paddhati edited by Dr 
Peter PetersoD, p. 525 
8Smgin image of (on inscription), 
p 43 

Sarpasatra or serpent saonfioe, per- 
formed by Janamejaya at Harihara 
at the junction of TungabhadrS 
and HaridS, p 92f, S , p 120 
Sarvadamana or Bbarata, son of 
Dusyanta and SakuntalS, p 79 
Sarvadarsana Samgraha, work of 
MSdhava, pp, 64, 73 fnl-3, 74 fn3, 
76 fal, 91 fnl-2, S, ref to MahS- 
bhSrata Id, pp 90, 91 
SarvEnukrama of KEtySyana, pp. 
304, 305, 309, 314 
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Selby, Principal, of the Deccan 
College, p 454 

Selnkos, General of Alexander the 
Great, p. 3, 3 n p 5; S., ambassador 
Megasthenes sent by, to the Court 
of Sandracotta ( Candagutta i e 
Candragnpta Manrya), p 326 
Semitic race, p 390 
Senary Monsieur, pp 12, fnl, 13 fnl, 
2, 340 

Senses, five, viz. seeing, hearing, smel- 
ling, tasting and hearing, p 67 
Sesa, pp 152, 153 
Setthis or Seths p 37 
Shahbazvarhi in Afghanistan, Asoka 
Inscriptions at, p 10; S, p 11 
Shakespeare, p 459 
Shaonano Shaho Kanheskx Kushano 
Shaonano Shao Havishki Kushano 
(Turkish), p 34, 

Sheldoman Theatre, p. 336 
Sheppard, Mr, Revenue Commis- 
sioner, Northern Division m the 
steamer Siam by which author re- 
turned from Vienna to India, p 359 
Siam, some pali Mss presented to 
Dr Rhys Davids by the king of, 
p 335 

Sidd3ptrr, p 11 , S, edict of, p 13 
Siddh5ntas, five, p 57 
SiddhSntakaumudI, pp 221,507, 510 > 
S, of Bhattoji Diksit p 316 , S t 
edited by Cowell, p 504. 

Siddh5ntm ( Doctor ), as opposed 
to Purvapaksin ( his opponent ) 
p, 172 , S„ pp 193, 194, 204 
SiddhSrtha of the S3kya race (founder 
of atheistic system), p 292 
Siksa, pp 22t and fnl 226, 502 
Siladitya or Harsavarahana, pp 327, 
366 

Simla, Con f erence at, in 1911, to 
favcnr the idea of opening Research 
Institutes at presidency-*owns, 
P 319 

Simusa, the founder of SStavahaua 
familv, p SO S, of Andhrabhrtya 
dynastv, p 514 S, (Sindhuka, 
Sipraka etc ) a Satavahana pnnce, 

P 515 


Stndhu or Indus, pp 20, 182 
Sindhuka (Simuka, Sipraka etc ) 
p 515 

Sraghana, p 293 

Sipraka (Simuka, Sindhuka etc) 
p 515 

Sin Polemeos t c Polumayi, p 515 
Sista, (educated man), pp 443, 444 
SisupSlavadha of MSgha based on 
Mbh. story, p 89, S, quoted in 
Paddhati of SSrngadhara, p. 92 
SItS, pp. 370, 406, 421 , her ravi- 
j shment same as that of Helen 

| (wrong analogy), p. 386, S repre- 

i sented as sister of R5ma (RSmapan- 
! dita) and Laksmapa in Dasaratha 
' Jgtaka still she is represented as 
Chief Queen, pp. 406, 407 
| Siva, pp 34, 33, 56, 190, 193, 194-196, 
j 193, 374, 407, 411, 412, 419 , S (Ma- 
hesvara) temple of, p. 45 ; S, wor- 
ship of, ibid , S., figure of, on ooins 
p 48; his bow same as that of 
Ulysses (wrong analogy), p 3S6 
Sivah, pp 125,126,154-156, 170-172, 
193, 198, 204 

/ 

Sivabhagavatas, a sect of, p 32S 
Sivabhuti (83 AC) founder of Digam- 
bara sect of Saivas, p. 375. 

Sivakah, pp 170, 173 
Sivaskandavarman, mscnp'ions of, a 
ruler of Kanci, p. 3S 
Siwalik, p 1L 

Skanda, pp 169, 1S9-191, 194-196 19S 
j Skandah, pp 125, 126, 151-156, 170- 
! 172,193 19S, 204 

I Skandagupta, pp 42-44, 181, 1S2, 184; 
S., son of KnmSragupta, p 41 , S., 
Puspamitra (another) acc to Bha- 
gavanlal Indrap in reign of, p 180 
Skandakah, pp 170 171, 

Skandbas, five, viz, Rhpa, Tijuana, 
Vedana, Samjfia, SamskHra. ( these 
constitute human being ), p 8 fnl 
Skando (Greek name on coins), p 34 
Slokavartifea of Rumania, p 5S fn2. 
Smarta (domestic ceremonies), p. 285 
Smith, Ptolemy s information set 
aside by, 515 
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Smpti, romembranco, of what a man’s j 
truo oondition is, p. 9, fnl. 

Smrtts ( or Metrical Law Books ) 
pp 52, 53, 303, 403, 409, 420 , S.s, 
some of, based on Dhartna Sdtras, 
p 408 

Smrtivibhrama or Smrtibbratn&a 
( BhngavadgitS n 03, XV 15, and 
XVin 73), p 9 fnl 
SotJSsa, son of Rajub(v)ula, p 22 , 
his cate is 72 ( t e 150 A. D, ), 
p 23, S, 27. 

8oma, pp 321, 492,493 , S , sacrifices 
pp 230, 321, 322 , S , tale of bring- 
ing of, p 486 

Sona, another name of HirapyabShS 
(t e the Erannoboas ), p 5 , S., 
Pataliputra siluatod on the banka 
of, aoc to PataSjali,t&id ,p 111 fn2 

0 

Sorparaga t e Supara near Bassein 
p 254. 

Sorvata, Pa-le-fa-to transcribed as, 
by General Cunningham, p 106 
8palaborea, pp 21, 27 , 8 , brother of 
Vonones, p 28 

Spalgadames, son of Spalahores, pp 
21, 27, 519, 8 , subordinate to Vono- 
nea andSpalirises, p 28 
Bpalirises, pp 21, 519, S , successor 
and brother of Vonones, p 28 
Spence Hardy, p 259, 

Spooner, Dr„ Archaeological Superin- j 
tendent, Bengal Circle, p 98. 
8raddh5, p 323. 

SrTlddha Ceremony, p 323. 

Sratnapas, p 10, 8 s or holy reolu- 
ses, p. 15 , 8 s or asoetios of all 
Borts, p 16 

SrautasfXtraa, pp 322, 420, 8 b 

PurSpas referred to in, p 55, S.s 
written before PSpini, p 81 
Smvapi Ceremony ( * e. TJpSkarapa ), 
p 305 

SrSvastl (or Ssketa), pp 51, 52 
Sri, p 284 

Sridhara p 63 fn3 , his Kandall, 
p. 299. 

Sri-Harsa, patron of BSpa, pp 2,35 
Sri-Saila on Krspa, p 238 


Srotnyas (Srautis), pp 230, 495 
Sruli, pp. 60, 76, 287, 289; S„ no basis 
of, for Saiukhya philosophy aoc 
to SamkarEoIiryn, p 64 
Stem, Dr„ of Buda-Post, prasont at 
Vienna Congress, p 342, S , tho 
Hungarian, read his papor in 
English at Vienna Congreso, t6i<( 
Stevenson, Dr , pp. 239, 252, 254, 256, 
257, 261, 263, 265, 267, 272 273, 

S, copies of Lt Brott used by, 
for his translation of Naslk Cavo 
Inscriptions, p. 231 
Strabo, p 18, S., Greek historian, 
p 177 

8 trato, p 20 

Stfina raised to KonEkamana, p 13 
S‘„p 24. 

Stupas (homisphorioal struoturcs), p. 

36 , (or Caityas), ibid , S.s, p 37 
Subandhu, pp 58, 59 , S„ author of 
VasavadattS, pp 47, 343,375, S, 
mentioned m a Sloka attributed to 
REja§ekhara, p 87, his work 
VSsavadattS mentioned in Harsa- 
carfta ibid, S (between 550 and 
650 A O. ), p. 376 

BubhadrS, ref to, in Mroohakatikn, 

p. 88 

SubbSsitaratnasaihdoha, work of 
Amita- gati, a Digambara Jaina, 
p. 301 

SubhSsitSvah of Vallabhadeva, edited 
by Dr Peter Peterson, p, 525. 
Sndar6ana lake, pp. 24, 4L 
SudSs prince, p. 422 
Sadras, pp 18, 53, 54. 

SUdrakas, of PurSpas, Oiydrakm 
tribe identified with, by Prof. 
Wilson, p 106. 

0 

SndrSpSm eto., stitra of Patafijali, 
under PSplm, II 4 10, p. 18 
Suez Canal, p. 353 
8 Skara (boar), p 301 
8 ukhadwala, Mr , Institute erected 
by, m memory of K. R, Kama, 
^ P 330, 

Sukra of Ptisan in Rgveda, VI 58 1 
P 321 
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Suksma Sarlra formed by Buddhi, 
AharnkBra, Manas, organs of sense 
and action, and five subtle elements 
( in all 18 ), p 68 

Saktas of Rgveda (1-101?), p 304 , 
S.s, of Rgveda, some, found in 
other Vedas, p 398, S s, m Vedas, 
p 401 

Sulabha Maitreyl, p 371, 

Sumantu, p 418 

Sun, worship of, p 45 , S , called 
Asura-han, p 94 

Sung-yun, a Chinese pilgrim, p 3 
Sunga dynasty, pp 81, 119, 182, 206, 
513 , S , following Mauryas, p 
, 111 

Sungas, pp 17, 518 

Supara, ref to, m MahSbhSrata, 
p 387 

SurBstra, pp 24, 31, 38, 134 , S , (same 
as KSthiawBd) p 23 , 8 , Parpa- 
datta, governor of, p 44, S, 
Valabhi dynasty in, p 111 fn 3 
SureSvara, pupil of SamkarSoSrya, 
p 59. 

Sans, p 287 
Sarya, p 210 
Sutlej, p 104. 

Sntras (prose aphorisms), p 52 , S s, 
pp 53, 54, 323, 371, 409, 410, 418, 
419, 420, 494 , 8 s of KanSda, p 
224 and fnl , 8 s, mention of Pnr2- 
pas in some of the, p 407 
8uvarpakSras, p 37 
SuvSstn, name of river (modern Swat) 
branch of Kabul river ( PBpini IV 
2 77 ), p 104 

Suvifekha, a Pahlava, son of Kulalpa, 
minister to RudradSman, p 24 
SvSha, p 493. 

8vShBkrti, p 493 

8vBmin, title of a BhSsyakara, p 
55 

8vSmi-Mah5sena, temple of, p 43 
Sv5mi-( Rudra? ) sena, son of Svami- 
Suhhasena (Mk ), p 26 
SvSmI Rudra Sah, pp 280, 281 
Sv5mi-Rudrase-a son of SvSmi- 
MahSfesatrapa RudradSman (Mk.), 
P 26. 


Svami-Rudrasimha, sod of SvSmi- 
MahSksatrapa Satyasena (Mk), 

p 26 

Svami-Simhasena, sister's son of 

Svami-Rudrasena (Mk), p 26 

Svanta (vertical accent ), p 227 

8vasvarupavlrodhin p 286 
/ 

Svetambara Jamas, olaim to re- 
present the original Jainism, p 375 
SvetS^vatara Upamsad, pp 62 fnl, 
64 fnl, 328 , S , Kapila referred 
to, in p 64 
Svisfakrt, p 308 

Swat, same as SuvSstu river of P5pim 
IV 2 77, branch of Kabul river, 
p 104. 

Syria, pp 3, 12, S., Antioohus, king of, 
oalled YoparSja, by Asoka, pp 178 
388 


Tad, pp 149, 155 
Taddhita affixes, p 124 
Tagore Law Lecturers, p 408 
Tailang Vaidika praising princes of 
Gaikwad and Travancore, p 230 
Tailanga Br2hmapa wandering for 
DaksinS, p 223 

Tailangapa, study of Veda in, p 223 
Taittiriya identified with Tartar 
(wrongly traced), p 337 
Taittiriya PrBtisSkhy a, p 228 
Taittiriya SSkhS, p 378 
Taittiriya Upamsad, Mbh quoted in, 
by SByapa, p 90 

Taittiriyas, p 228 , T s, SBkhB of, 
p 372 

Takh-i-Bahi, to the North-east of 
Peshawar, inscription of Gondo- 
phares discovered at, p 31, T, 
P 32 

Takkhasila, p 295 

TaksaSilS, pp 23, 517 , T , or Taxlla, 
p 518 

Taksa£ilHdi group, ( PSpmi IV 3 93 ), 
P 106 

Tamas, pp 66, 67, 69 
Tambapappi, pp 11, 12 
TSpiJya BrShmapa, p 482 
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Tangyes,, his engine factory at Bir- 
mingham, visited by the author, 
p S39. 

Tantrayuktis, p 329 
TSpi, river, p, 254, 

TSrS, p 370. 

TSrSpida, King of Ujjaymi, (oharao- 
tet in KSdambarl of B5pa), p 80. 

Tartar identified with Taittiriya 
(wrongly traoed), p. 377. 

Tartary, p. 378. 

TathSgata or Buddha doctrine re- 
ferred to, m VSsavadattS of Suban- 
dhu, p 58 , T., p. 163. 

TStpmy apamuddhi, Com by TJ day an a 
onUddyota, p 318. 

Tatpurusa oompound, PSpini II. 4 23, 
p 110 , T , pp 502, 503. 
Tatrabhagavatah, p 215 
Tatrabhavat (respected), pp 214, 215. 
Tatrabhavatah (l, e of God or a God), 
p. 216 

Tattva, (one entity), p 287 
Tattvas or prmoipleB of S&ihkhya I 
system 25 in number viz Pratptl or 
FradhSna, Mabat-tattva ( or 
Bnddhi), AhaihbSra, five senses, 
five otgans of action, Manas, five 
subtle elements, five objects of the 
senseB ( or gross elements ) and 
Purosa, pp. 66, 67. 

TattvaomtSmaqi, p. 317. 

Taukshika, t e. TozdtSs (Gr) name 
of a Zodiac sign, p 388 1 

Taurds (Gr ) t e. TSvuru name of a 
Zodiac sign, p 387 - 
TSvuru i e Taurds (Gr) name of a 
Zodiao sign, p 387. 

Tazila, pp 21-23, T or TaksafolS, 
p 518 

Tejamasa ( i e Greek Epiphanoua ) 
Tnd&r asa (tejamasa t e , brilliant), 
p. 20 

Tejas, pp 67, 285, 288 
Telang, Vice-Chancellor of Bombay 
University, his life-notice by Sir 
Raymond West, p 427 , T„ appre- 
ciation about, by the author and 
his premature death mourned, t bid 
T , p 432. 

Telephus, p 20. 


Tomple, Captain, p 342 ; T., account 
of Diotonary of Hindustani Fro- 
vorbs givon by, at Vienna Congress, 
p. 344 

Tennyson, two linos from his pootn 
Looksley Hall, quoted, p 354, 
Testament, New, p. 387. 

Teutons, p. 390 

Thana dist., inscriptions in, p. 517. 
Thoophilu*, p. 19. 

Thibaut, Dr„ quoted, p. 57 and fnl , 
409 

Thomas, St., is said to havo visited 
Gondophatea, p, 32. 

Thomas, Mr., Edward, a Bengal civi- 
lian devoted to study of Indian 
antiquities, p 335. 

Thuoydides, p. 420. 

Ti ( term ), pp 500, 501, 505, 506, 508, 
509. 

TiastenoB, same bb Cabana, aoo. to 
Ptolemy, p. 24 ; T., ruling at Ujja- 
yirii, p. 515. 

Tiglath-pileser, p, 97, 

Tigris, p. 97. 

Timira, disease, p. 73. 

Tlrthadarim, seer of saving truth, 
PataSjali called, so by Bhartrbari, 
p. 184. 

Tiru Vikrama, king of Ohera Country 
converted by 8aihkatSaScya from 
Jainism to §aiva faith, p 88; T, 
I, II, pp 88, 89. 

Tod, Ool , date of Hammlra aoo. to, 
P. 91. 

Tom, p 176 

Tonakiatsekia, mentioned by Hiuen 
Thsaug as name of a country, 
Chinese equivalent of Dhana- 
ka^aka, p 276 

ToramEna, pnnoe ( of HUpa raoe ), 
pp 42, 521 

Toxdt&s (Gr ) » e. Taukshika name of 
a Zodiac sign p. 388 
Tradarasa ( ». e Greek Sotfros ) 
corruption of irUtUrana ( Skr 
trStuh ) p 20. 

TrMata i. e tratuh (high-sounding 
epithet on Coins ) p 32. 
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Traikti^abas, dynasty of, ruled in 
MahSrastra and Gujrat, p 414, 
Trasarenu, p 69. 

Travancore, E5ja of, liberal patron of 
Yeda-reoiters, p 230 
Trinity, Puranic, p 69 
Tnra£mi ( name of a hill ), pp 252 f., 
272, 273, 232 
Trstu race, p 422 

Tsaokuta, same as Eaukuta, acc io 
Hwan Thsang, p 104 
TulsTdasa, observations made by 
Grierson at Vienna Congress on, 
p 342 

TungabhadrS, Uanhara at the judo* 
tion of, and HaridS, p 93 
TuramSya (Ptolemy Philadelphos of 
Egypt), 285-247 B C„ p 12 
Turaman race, p. 389. 

Turks, p 33 
Turkish Kings, p 35 
Turkish language of some coins, p 34 
Turkomans of Central Asia settled 
in Western part of India, aoo, to 
Jackson, p 528 

Turuska race, Kaniska, Haviska and 
VSsudeva or Vasuska of Kusana 
dynasty belonging to, aco to 
EajatarangipT, p 33 , T., generic 
name for Indo-Soythic Kings, ref 
to, in Vi£vagtuj5darfa, p 118 , T 
or Indo-Soythian prlnoes, Kansika, 
Huska and J uska, p 167 
Turuska or Soythian kings, p 367 
Turuskas, p 178 

Tyndall, a scientist, influenced by 
Carlyle, p 454. 

UdStta, p 502 

Udayagiri, inscription at, pp. 40, 43, 
47 

Udayana, bis Kirapavali, p 299 , 
his com TStparyapariluddhi on 
Uddyota, p 318 
UdayanHcSrya, p 10 
TJddSlaka Arum, pp 487, 489 
Uddyota, work of BhSradvgja, p 59, 
U., com of VScaspati on, p 411, U , 
of NEgojibhatta, pp 317,318 
UdgStar, p 491 


Ujjain, p 326 

Ujjayinl, pp 22, 27, 29, 31, 52, 210, 376, 
389,414 517, 578; TJ. (Ozene), p. 
24 , TJ , Capital of VikramSditya, p. 
50 , TJ , temple of MahSkSla id, 
mentioned m Baijtas KSdambarl, 
p 86 , U., under PSpini IV 2 127, 
p 103, U„ Tiastenes or Oastana 
ruling at, p 515 

UjjayinI Mah5k§atrapas, p 4L 
UjjayinlpuravarSdhl^vara title, p 60 
Ulupl, wife of Arjuna, ref. to, in KS- 
dambari, p 86 

Ulysses, his bow, same as that of 
Siva, (wrong analogy), p 386 
UmSkhelS, queen, p 239 
UpSdi, pp, 146, 507 
Universe, p 64. 

University, the idea of, p 438 
Unsubstantial, world wrapped up in 
the, p 6 

UpSdeya (what is to be sought and 
secured), p 287 
UpadhS, pp 498, 499 
UpSkarapa ceremony, (i e SrSvapI) 
pp 305, 309, 314 
Upanayana, p 322 

Upanisads, pp 6, 8, 64, 229, 287, 292, 
293, 324, 338, 387, 398-400, 403-405, 
409, 410, 420, 423, 471, 477, Us, 
PurSpas referred to in, p 55 , U s., 
SSthkhya terms in, p 62 , U s., date 
of, 6th or 7th century B C , p 468 
Upapada compound, p 221 
Uparkot, p 23 

UpSsaka, a lay follower of Buddhism, 
(Aioka), p 13 

Upasarga, p 496, U under PSpim 
L 4 59, p 497 
Upasargas, p 140 
Upaya (way to God), pp 284, 287 
UpSyas (ways to God) are Karma- 
yoga, JnSnayoga, Bhaktiyoga, Pra- 
pattiyoga and AcSrySbhimSnayoga, 
p 285 

UpSyavirodhm, p 286 
UpendravajrS metre, p 212 
UrddhastbSna, Ortospan (modern 
Kabul) derived from, aco to Prof 
Wilson, p 105 
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\j M e, lip. hymns nd4w«*4 **. pp. 

S n 1 3 « * 

Ucavndtttn. son-in-law of NnlmjAtn, 

V p 31, 3S 39. 23 s . 255-257. 2 s -' M 6 * 

U., inscriptions of. VI’ ~* h * ' > 

U„ son-m-law of K<ah 3 t5tn 
pSna and husband of Dahsainlu) 

P 514. 

Utplknf. Mr. Mahlbhlrain Prospe- 
ctus prepared b\. r. <24 

Utpnttl, p 151* i 

UttarT, vrifo of Abhimviyu ref t>’ m j 
KSdambarT, p 83 j 

Uttaral Kmja of RKm'vana, P 4t"* 
UttarEpathn or NorMirrn India. 

p 360 j 

Uttara RGma Cantn. p 150 U . | 
P 217 , U. Ill not of. it. pntbotlc. 

P 421 

UttarErha, p. 257. 


\ ftja»Mte\.ala. ' »IH* the only Vrda 
In latter j art of Kaliyug-.. *tt to 
27’ atid tnl. 

Vaj'. p. 12. 

Vr.kovEkyn defined a* Tnrka 

\, T SadiVar*ic*iryn and Bn, > a- 
R\tn“»MJja, p 52 1 ! 

Va' pfttirtja, author of Oau )nv ad’.sa 
|ii» 37 v « 

nwillfa. V 

Vrkvnpadl) a of Rlnrlplnrl, pp H Vl 

ir i. ic*.. hi. ice. 

VnlaUtl. In KaihHwnt). under 1 '»'«»! 

IV. 2«t’, p 103. V.. p 2M. 

\nlaUii dyimty, p 111 fit*! ^ < 
Copper plate Omni of. tinted, »'2o, 

r K -3 

VMkltlljnti, pp 80 f 805 
VnlUbhn, pp. 77 fn2. 409. 

VallaMtoi’e n Ills htihh’iMtlvah, 
ted b\ Dr Peter IVurnon, p 525 


Aer.i Pur"! a. P 


Vilcnspatl nutlior of \ ErMkotEi- ' 
paryayikE, pp 59,299,318,411. ‘ 

VEcaBpatlmii<ra, p. 299 | 

VaiJavE PrEtithoyT, p. 371 j 

Vadho, p 209 

Vaidika, a living Vodlo Library, I 
P 22G. 1 

Vaidika Brahmans, p 34G 
Valdlkas, Important cions of Bhtl • 
aukas called, pp 223, 228-230. 
Valdya, L R„ M A,, LLP, author of 
8anakrlt Dictionary, hls promaturo 
death referred to, p 428 
Valdyaka, p. 328 

Vaijayanti, BhEtapEln, a Seth of, 
p. 38 

Valkupyba, p, 284 
Vainsiikas (nihilists), p. 293 
VairEgya, p 66 
ValfeampEyana, p. 418 
VaiSesika system, p 410 
Vai^esikas, p 69 

Vaisnava character of MahEbhSrata, 
p 424 

Vaispavism, rise of, pp. 293, 411 
VaiSvEnata, body of God called, 
P. 77. 

VaiySkarapa Bohool, p. 316. 


Vfllmil 1, pp 2 87, 393 , V. influenced 
by Homeric ideas (wrong analogy), 

P 380. 

Vfimnnn, p. 301 
VndmBthn metre, p. 81 
Vnnaparvn, p 88 

Vnneh or Wnnneh provinoo nl Af- 
ghanistan ( nnmo ns l'a-la-mi, aco 
to lIwnnThfinnn anil Banmi, aco. 
to Goncral Cunningham), p 10], 

Vnjjl ja (VEnlkn), p 37. 

I VEiylka (VEpija), p 37 
VapH, p. 493 

VarSha (Boar) h/onrnntton ofVi*mu. 
p.42, V.p 288 

V arBbaraihira (astronoraor), pp 50, 57, 
58, 233, 374, 376, 378, 387, 389 , V , 
odllion of, by Korn, p. 177 , his 
verso giving Zodlao signs 
from Grcoks, p. 320 fnl ; V , Ary a 
j giving twelve names of Zodto signs 
given by, p 387 , V , Gnrga quotod 
by, p. 388 

VarapE (Puplni. IV. 2.82) porhaps 
Aornos same as, p, 105 , V„ namo 
of oity as well as its people, ibid 
VarapEdl group (PSpim IV 2.82), p 
103 

VarapEh, p. 500. 
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Varanas or Baranas the name of ' 
place on right bant of Indus, p.105 ‘ 
Vararuci, pp 374, 376, his Pr5- j 
kptapraksSa, p 123 fnl 
Varcin, name of Asura, p 94. 
Vardhakas (carpenters), p 37 
Vardhamana, son of Gangesa, p 
299 

Varna (Papini IV 2 103, IV. 3 93) pro- 
bably same as Fa-la-nu (province 
of Afghanistan) of Hwan Thsang, 
p 104 

Varsa, p 219 
Varsma ( °n ), p 219 
VartamSna, p. 497. 

Vartika on Bhasya of SabarasvSmin, 
p 58 

Vartika (rule) by KatySyana, pp 108, 
133, 134, 138, 140 and fnl, 141, 194, 
296, 318 , V. on PSmni HI. 1 26, 
p 209, V, on PSpimH 3 36, p 232 
Vartikas, pp 142-147 , V s, ( short 
ontioal dicta on PSmm’s Gramma- 
tical sUtras ), pp 157, 176, 178, 374, 
V.s of KumSnlabhatta, p 319. 
VartikatStparyatik5,Gom. onTJddyota, 
by VScaspati, pp 59, 299, 318 
Varupa, Asura epithet applied to, 
p 94. 

Varmja-tree, amulet of, p 95 
VSsanS ( habit ), p 73 
Vasa^kSra, p 485. 

VSsavadattS, work of Subandhu, pp 
47,343, Y n TathSgata or Buddha 
doctrine referred to, in, p 58 , 
V., edition of, by Dr Hall, p 85 
fn4 , V., a work of Subandhu 
mentioned m Harsac3nta of Bspa, 
pp 87, 375 , V , of Subandhu, maDy 
allusions to Mbh , in, p 87 
Vasistha, pp 371, 423 
V5sistha Dharma Sutras, p 408 
Vasis(ha Mandela, Danastuti, hymn 
18 of, p 321, V„ p 422. 

VSnsthas, p 422 
VSsisthJ, pp 275, 276 
VSsisthipatra SStakarm, bis wife re- 
presented as daughter of a MahS- 
ksatrapa in a mutilated inscription 
at Kanheri, p 515 ; V., Catarapa- 


na SStakami, this name occurs 
m a Nanaghat inscription acc. to 
Bhagwanlal Indrap, p. 516 , V , of 
Kolhapnr coins same as PnlumSyi 
ibid, V., p 517. 

Vasnbandhu, pp. 52, 58 , V., Buddhist 
patriaroh, his pupil DmnSga, p. 51. 

Vasudeva Bhagavat ( Kyspa ), 
pp 43, 174, 175, 177, 210-214, 285, 
289-291,293, 327, 411 , V , ( as god ) 
referred to, by P5mm in 3V 3 9S, 
p 82 ; V., should be first in speak- 
ing of V. and Arjuna, P 213 , V , 
to be taken m his Divine capacity 
and not a mere Ksatnya, ibid , 
tendenoy towards calling V., as 
ordinary man, acc to Kielhorn, p 
214 , V , passage, IV. HL 98, p 

215 ; V spoken of as divine being 
both by Pgpmi and Patanjaii, p 

216 , V., founder of theistic system 
ibid V , called Satvatapumgava, 
p. 292 

VSsudeva, first of KSnvSyanas, 
P 17, V , ( or Bazdeo ), p 29 ; V n or 
VSsuska ( Kusana prince ), p 33 , 
V., name of a King at SSfici, p 35 , 
V„ invocation to, (on inscriptions), 
p 38, V., Devabhftti killed by, 
p 51S 

Vasumitra, grandson of Puspamitra» 
p 182 

VSsuska p 29, V or VSsudeva 
(Knsana prince), p 33 

Vasn Hpancara, follower ofSatvata 
rebgion, p. 29L 

VStsySyana, pp 324, 411 , V , or 
(PaksilasvSmm), p 59 , his bhSsya 
on NySya, pp 65, 317, 328, V, 
earliest notice of Kautilya’s work m 
KSmaSSstra of, p 328 , his KSma- 
j shtra his date 1st A D,, p 329 
i Vaux, Mr., sometime Secretary of 
J Royal Asiatio Society, London, 

: p. 336 

VSyu (or wind), p 67 

VSyupurSpa, pp. 42, 283, 346, 407 , 
V., (creation referred to, in), p 56 , 
V„ a ref. to Pnspamitra as name of 
some dynasty m,p lllfn3 
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Veda, pp 47,139.223, V of Asuras 
(iaurl VidyS), p. 98, 

Veda-reoiters, patronised by native 
prinoes, p 229, 

Vedas, pp 84,59,91, 124, 216, 225,230, 
287-290, 293, 294, 320, 323, 368, 371, 

373, 378, 396, 400, 401, 418, 419, 476 , 
their authority denied by Buddhism, 
p 10 , V.s preceded Sutras, p. 81 , 

V.s, all four, fora one whole aoo 
to VisnupurSna, p. 419. 

VedamVilaka, based on Vedas, p 184 
VedanS, one of the five Skandhas, 
p. 8 fnl 

VedSngas pp, 225, 228. 

VedSnta, pp. 63, 72, 76, 287, 298 , V , 
BbSsya of SamkarSoSrya on, 
pp. 62, 65, 77 fn2 

VedantabbS?ya of RSmSnuja, p. 288 
VedSntakalpataru of AmalScanda 
pp 298,300. 

VedSntakhapda of HemSdn, p 298 
Vedfinta B5ra, quoted, p 77 !nl 
VedSntafestra, p. 329 
VedSntasUtra bhSsya of SamkarS- 1 
oSrya II. 1 1 , 2, 42, p 288 , V on, 1 
L 4.11, p 300 

VedantaaVttaB,pp 289,338, V., Mbh 
and GitS quoted in Samkara’s 
BhSsya on, p 88 , V or an 
AupanlBada system, pp 62, 294. 

Vedio Aryans, neighbours of Assyri- 
ans aoo. to Inscription, p 99 , 
V. culture, p 99 , V hymns, 
p 477, V. Library, aVaidika is a 
living, p 226, V people, p 97, 
V. or 8aorifioial religion ( Karra a - 
kSn^a effeotnal blow to, at the 
bands of A£oka ) pp. 16, 49 , V 
rites, p 10 , V. ritual, p. 10 , V 
Rsis, p 99 

Vexdoe, author’s stay at, for three 
days In October 1886, p 355 
Vetj!sa&h5ra, drama by Bha)ta NS- 
tSyapa, based on Mbh story, p 89 , 
V , quoted by KSvyaprakSla. p. 91 , 
V. quoted in Paddhati of SSrnga- 
dhara, p, 92. 

Venus, the planet Sukra, p 321. 
Vernacular dialects, p. 45. 


Vernaculars, p. 61. 

Versailles, p. 339. 

Vestana, p 227, 

Vibhava (Manifestation of God), pp. 

285, 289. 

VibbovBS, p 293. 

Videbas, MitbilB, Capital of. p. 347. 
Vidi^S, pp 17, 111 fn3, 276, 517. 

VidyS (education), p 470 

Vienna, pp. 339, 340, 345, 350, 351, 353, 

355, 356, V. Congress of Orientalists 
held at, 1886, p. 332, V., English, 
German, French and Italian lan- 
guages only recognised by, p 342, 
comparison between Vienna 
Congress and assemblage of Rsis 
at Janaka's Capital Mi thilS drawn 
by author in his VorseB sung, 
at Aryan seotion of Vienna 
Congress, p 347. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, p 148 
Viennese lady, present at V lenna Con- 
gress compared to GSrgi Vaca- 
knavi in author's Verses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p. 347 
VibSras, p 37 
VijaySditya, p 85 fn5 
Voayanag&ra or Anagundi, p. 80 , V , 
Bukka king of, p 90. 

Vijayasena son of DSmasena (K & 
Mk ), p. 26 

VijfiSna, one of the five Skandhae, p. 

8 fnl. 

VijfiSna Bbiksu, his bhasya on BSfii- 
khya Pravaoana, pp 65, 68, 
Vij5Sne6vara, p 408. 

Vikalpa (option), p 310. 

Vikrama era, pp 32, 280-282. 

Vikrama King, p 801 
VikramSukaoarita, p. 365 
VikramSnkSdevaoanta, written by 
Bilhapa, its hero ruled over 
Southern India in 11th and 12th 
centuries, p 2 

VikramSditya, pp 50, 52, 375, 376 , 
V , SakSri (enemy of Sakas tradi- 
tion about, applicable to Oandra- 
gupta II, p. 49, V., King of SrSvaatl 
(SSketa) aoo. to Chinese authorities 
' P* 51, V„ era, p. 325, V,, MSlava- 
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gana identified -with the name of, 

as Saka era with that of Saliva- 
/ 

vShana or SStavShana, p 326, V 
founder of SSmvat Era, p 374, V., 
Candragupta II oalled so, p 520 
VilSsavati, Queen of T 3 rapid a 
(Characters m BSpa's Kadambari), 
pp 86, 369 

VilivSyakura, same as Baleocuros of 
Ptolemy, p. 515 V, Viceroy first 
ofVSsisthlpntra and then of Gotaml- 
putra acc to author ( vide RGB 
Works Vol III pp 30, 413f ), pp 
516, 517. 

VimalodayamSlS, p 308 
Vinaya, its etymological sense, 
p 462 

VmSyaka, Com of S5mkh5yana 
Grhya Sutra, p 306 
Vm5yakas5nti, Sutras on, in Eatha 
Sutra, p 53 , V., m YSjfiavalkya 
Smpti, agrees with Sutras of Xatha 
School, p 408 

Vincent Smith, his Early History of 
India (from 3rd Cen B C to 7th 
Cen. A. D ) reviewed, pp 511-522 
Viracanta II, p 150 
Virasena, Commander-In-Chief of 
Agmmitra, p 111 fh3 , V, ( called 
•Sbhira or cowherd), p 282 
VipSta, ref. to, in VSsavadatth, p 87 
Virodhmah ( obstructions to the 
attainment of God), p 284. 
Vtrodhins are SvasvarUpa, 0 Para- 
svarupa, 0 TJpSya, 0 PurusSrtha, 0 and 
Pr2pti°, pp 286, 287 
VIrya (power), pp 285, 288, 470, 472, 
474. 

Visa, p 12 

VisSkha i e Bizago (Greek name on 
coins), p 34 

VisSkha, pp 18S-191, 194, 196, 198 
VisSkhah, pp 125, 126, 154-156, 170- 
172, 193, 198, 204. 

Visarga, p 497 
Vi^esa, pp 152, 153 
Visiju (god), Bhagavat, pp 44, 56,69, 
285, 293, SOI, 302, 407, 411, 419 , his 
VarSha (Boar) incarnation, p 42, 
V. god ( on inscriptions), p 43, V., 
worship of, p, 45 ; V, cave temple 


to p 45 , his ten forms, p 301 ,V., 
among synonyms of, Krsna is men- 
tioned bnt not Rama by Amara, 
p 406 , V , VSsudeva of Bhagavata 
school and of Bhagavadgita after- 
wards identified with, p 41L 
Visnugnpta or CSpakya, author of 
ArthasSstra, acc to Jacobi. Randas 
overthrown by, and Candragnpta 
Maurya raised to the throne by, 
pp 328, 330 

Visnu Parana, pp 16, 42, 56, 407, 419 , 

V later than VSyu P,p 56, V, 
ref. to Puspamitra as name of 
BShBka dynasty in, p 111 fn3 , 

V , edition of Wilson p. 233, ( Ch 
XXIV) p 278 fnl, (Ch XXV), p 280 
fnl , V., ref to VySsa in, p 418 

Vispnvardhana, predecessor of 
Ya4odharman, p 42 
V isvagunSdarsa, ref to Tnrnska in, 

p 118 

VisvSmitrap 371, V, and Vasistha 
leaders of BhSrata race and Paro- 
hitas of SudSs, p 422 
VisvakBena, p 284. 

VisvanStha PancSnana, author of 
iluktSvali, p 503 

Visvaaena, son of BhartrdSman (X.), 

p 26 

Visvasimha, son of Rudrasena ( X and 
Mk.) p 26 

Visvavasu, ref. to, m Mrcohakatika, 

p 88 

V ithoba often alluded to, in HaripStha 
of JnSne^vara, p, 324 , V God, no 
mention of, in JfiSnesvari, ibid, 
Vonones, pp 21,519, V„ p 21 , V, 
ooms of, p 27 , V., tne first sup- 
reme sovereign represented as 
MahSrSja, p 28 

Vrddhabrahma Samhita, (PafioarSira- 
S ), p 290 
Vrddhi.p 498 

Vpsabba, first Tirthamkara of Jamas, 
essay on the myth of, by the French 
Soholar at Vienna Congress, p 344 
Vjspis ( Ysdava tribe ), p, 292 
Vnn (t e Aka ) termination (IV 398) 
pp 212,213 
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Index I 


Wordsworth ( Poet ) quoted, pp, 72 
fnl, p 454 

Wordsworth, Pnn^ p 356 


X-rays, allusion to, in the Rgveda, 
aco to some, p 418. 


Yad, pp. 148, 154, 

YSdava race, pp 292, 298 , Y. tribes 
(Andhakas, Vpspis), p 292 
Yadu, SStvat, name of a descendant 
of, p 29 L 
Yaduraae, p 425 
Yajnas, p 411 
Yajna-mandapas, p 411 
Yajnasri SStakarpi, pp 30, 31 Y- 
later than Po]umSyi, p 514; Y., in 
SopSra Com, p 516 ; Y., same as 
SStakariji subdued by RudradSman, 
p 517. 

Y5j3avalkya, pp 7, 8, 346, 347, 399, 
420 5 Y„ will be Porobita of Kalki 
King, p. 222 and fn2 , Y., first 
teacher or founder of White Yajur- 
veda, p ifrid, Y., Weber and Roth 
compared to, in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p 347 
YSjfiavalkya Smrti, pp 53, 224, and 
fnl, p 468, Y., VinSyaka SSnti in, 
agrees with Satras of Katha School, 
p 408 

Yajnik, Javirilanjmiashankar; p 332. 
YSjnikas, some of Bhiksukas called, 
p 225 

Yajurveda, pp 378, 418, Y , Black, 
pp 223, 228, Y, followers of, m 
South India, pp 222, Y„ CitpSvana 
BrSbmanashave, aswell asRgveda, 
tbid , Y., White, predominant in 
Northern India, p 223, Y , p 468, 
Y, PrStiSskbya of, p 315 
Yajorvedis, p 229 

Yajus-SamhitS, pp 224 and fnl, 482 
YEjyS, pp 489, 492 
YSjyS verses, p 321 
Yaksa, of Meghaduta, mentions Kura- 
kietra, p 86 


Yanm, p 285 

Y amnna, ( Jnmn5 ) conquests of 
Menandros pushed upto, pp 108, 
117 

YSska, author of Nirnkta, pp 323, 
396 423, 468, 469, 470, 472, 473 , Y„ 
and PSnini, same period assigned 
to, p 161 , Y , on definition of 
SamhitS, p 498 

Yasodaman son of Rudrasnhha (K ), 
P 26 , Y , son of DSmasena (K. and 
Mk ), find 

Yaiodharman, Mihlrakala, subjugat- 
ed by, p 42, Y„ p 43 
Ya^ovarman, sovereign of Kanoj 
conquered by LalitSditya, p 368, 
YSs tv EtSh, p 148 
Yeta (well-behaved), p 473, 
YatindramatadipikS, pp 285,237. 
Yaudheyas. tribes, p 39, Y s, (PSpini 
V. 3 117), p 107 
Yavakrita, p 404 

YSvakntika ( one who reads or 
knows AkhySna of Yavakrita ) 
under FSpini IV 2 60, p 404. 
Yavana, pp 101, 131, 174, 176, 177; Y 
or Greek prince, p 18 , his siege 
of SSketa, p 173, Y. (who laid 
siege to SSketa) i e Menander allu- 
ded to, by Putafijali, p 178 
Yavana race, p 293 
Yavanas, pp 38, 48, 53, 54, 136, 183, 
184, 404, Y s„ or Bactnan Greeks 
P, 17 , Y s, beaten by Gotamlpntra 
SStakanji, p 30 , Ys, spoken of, 
as astronomers in GSrgi SamhitS, 

P 378; Y.s, (t e Mlecohas) SSstra 
of Astronomy and Astrology well 
known among, p 320 fnl , Y s, 
same as MIecchss, p 388. 

YaySti, p 404 

YSyStika (one who reads or knows 
the AkhySna of YaySti) under 
PSmm IV. 2 60, p 404, 

Yoga, pp 328, 410 , Y., philosophers 
P 78 , Y„ SSstra, p 285 , Y , School 
P 6 4; Y-VSsis^ha, p 409 
YogdcSra School, founded by XryS- 
sanga (or Asanga), pp 58 , Y 
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doctrines of, p. 73 ; Y., Buddhistic 
■works of, p. 409. 

YogScEras, p, 74. 

Yopa King named Antiyoko, pp. 11, 
12 ; Y.,in Pall t. e. Millada reign- 
ing at SSk&la in Panjab Identified 
with Baotro-Greek monaroh Monan- 
dros, p.388. 

YonarSja, Antiochus, King of Syria, 
called bo, by A^oka, pp 178, 388. 

Yndhi^hira, p. 54 , Y, (reference 
to in copper plate ), p. 85 , Y., 
Gonarda I, contemporary of, p. 
366, Y, mentioned by Patofijah, 
p. 404. 

Yudhie^hirSrpinau, this compound 
occurring in Patafijali’a work in 
several places, p. 83. 


Yulo, Colonel Henry, somotirao tnom- 
hor of India Counoil and President 
of the Royal Asiatic Soolcty, p. 335; 
Y, p 33G. 

Yttpa ( on inscription ), p. 43. 


ZoioniBes (narao of Northern Ksa- 
trapa ), his ooiob, pp. 22, 23. 

Zend Hnrnqaitl ( t. e Arohotls river ) 
i, c ‘okr. SatnsvaY, p. ITii. 

Zodiao signs, not adopted from 
Greeks by Hindus noo. to somo, p. 
320 fnl, Z , twplvc signB of tho, are 
translation of Greek namos, p. 387. 

Zoilue, p. 20. 

Zoroastrians, p. 49. 

Zyg6n ( Gr. ) i e. Jakn, name of a 
Zodiao sign, p. 388. 
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INDEX OF SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT WORDS 


STHSHTf (STTWHT) STTOTR) P 241 
SPFCP 234 

p 3S2 
P f j P 3S2 
3I?TO? P 242 

ST% Skr 2TTW H G st^ V 2TT% 
B 0. Pr p SS2 

p 271 

STOUR P 256 fn 1. 

Sl^pTOP 144. 

5^T. p. 508 

(«ar<Ew-i'«<kiti. ° : 4 nf 2 r^: ) 

p 246 

gT 5^ R~ P 144. 

ST|ft Pr p 3S2. 
spirp 507. 

STOt SPr, P 145 

3THRH on Pamni TUI 

1. 15, p 83 fn 5 
SITORRnTO^RT P 44 fn 1. 
pp 144, 145 

3TO ••• • Samkliya- 

Barr., p GSfn 1 
P 144 

spERTf^T P 224 fn 1 
STtT trlru^rl 4rt(cl % p SS fn 3 

3T (3TTo)^n)|<^i^ ( or 

246 

5T(^ihot (snTfTT^rarr) p 242 
^5 nTRH, P so fn 2 
p 410 

s ra n R p 146 

(srt^tt) p 246 
sr mfcp 146 
srfTiDri! p 145 
^34.1 tT P 145 
Sf3*ilR{<f P 144 


^35J[0[ P 5 fn !• 

3 P 3 FP - 34 

SF^TrT^. - G T im ra;, Tednntn Bhnsm 

n 1 1 p. 64fn5 
SPHTO p 16S fn 2 

^qmr pp 191.194 195 
3PTW p. 16S. 

( SRWW ) P. 246 
STCTPrTP 234. 

3PTT%P 274. 

SPTlM ( STOR^ ) P 246 
apni«34 P 14 fn 3. 
sivq-^H Skr. vfRTHT H RRfof H 
firsrf G p 3S0. 

a^vq^Skr , p.379. 

SF=RFT P. 234 

Ap , p. 3S4 
STOTCT H p 384 
3A«4l^aIf Br p 384. 

5PT^PT ( 3TTWFTT )P 234. 
STOTFRtTTP 146 

SRtjf Skr ^ H ^13- M p 379 
( yU|t£«RHft£ 
oy^q ) p 246 
Sit.UKJ-43 ^1^-aH;, pp 173,175 
aT^H pp 213 fn 1, 234 
s^j p. 238. 

P 505 

SRTW, PP 504, 505. 
a^Txfi p 234 

g ri q - qi^HI • tg^T p. 75fnl 
2TT?lW4t^ pp 506 507 509, 

3RR5JP 234 
SP3^Sr P 361 
spgpr P 361 
sWHlUr ( 5TRTK ) P 248 


* In this Index the following abbreviations are used M =Marathi, 
H.= Hindi, Ap = Apabhramsa, G = GoJarathi, P = Panjabi, S ^Sindhl, 
B = Bengali, O -Oriya, Pr =Prabnt and Skr = Sanskrit 
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Index of Sanskrit a 

p. 234. 
ar%SP- !44. 

p. 144 

3#ET Skr. ^ MGB.0 

or sfr H ^ or 5 |r r 3# 

«, Pr , p 382 

3TtaM,p 383. 
seiRPttft- p. 387 
31% H G-., p. 382 
3*1% B 0 ., p.382 

( 3*T^fa ) P. 247 
3Tnt^ P. 174 - 
•3RK.P. 146. 

3 *p* pp 506, 508. 

3TTKT3[ft^lT p 144 
3*m^r l >r , p. 383. 

3*rn«$$. Skr 3*m^T Br. ariq^S. 
Ap 3%55r M 3TR3T Or 3*m^T 
H P. B,p 383. 
snrraT H. P B., P. 383. 

3TTW P. 144 

3*ig?ST H. P. B., p. 383. 

3MfTM„p 384 

Skr. Pr 3 ^ 3 * 33 

3tfqT3T M H„ p 384. 

9TmT3% P. 146. 

3RWAp,p 383 
STP^BltwynST P 307 fa 1. 

p. 308 fa 3 

$ P. 146. 

P., p. 382. 

8kr - 3% M. or H 

VPS P. Pr , p. 382 
SSP..146 

iftfeRT P 224 fa 1. 

5?*rt% p. 387. 
ggP 146. 

^rfliRP. 177. 

^Fff?RS^T^ p. 177. 

P. 144, 

P. 272. 


d Prakrit Words 

?5n p. 

55 P- 274 - 
P - p. 170. 

3^pp. 145, 107,298. 

ts or H., p. 382.^ 

fsgwnRlWR p. CO 

fn 1. 

3j£cT ( 3f£m ) 1>. 200. 

3^ B r o P- 382. 
g^nq^O - PP- 211 fn 1, 203. 

3tTP£^P 504. 

( SK&T ) P. 270. 

3WT p 106 
SK^rp 136. 

3P% Skr , p 380. 

3S1% s Br. Br , p 370. 
srqRgTTP IOC. 

OTRJR P- 214. 

^nvqnTSkr.tn^rrM q%P ,p.380. 
3«W5IH'» pp. 253, 257, 260, 201, 203. 

g*M ,p 383 
3ni? or ^ H., p. 382. 

3kR1£ ( ) P. 272. 

3% H , p. 382. 

St^Sa^nsr: 3*p^ypnft, ^%rt- 

( 3T%1° )rrf\ STT^JT, 

WOfqJT, P 308 fn 3. 

SrS P. 224 fn 1. 

SR5 P- 460. 

5 P. 146. 

tr^* Skr ^ H„ p 380. 
'I^msnrrf^, p . 607 
qrrr p 17o 
^ rTRT^p 170 
TO p 170 

PP 174, 211 fn 1, 
p 302, 
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INDEX II 


3%(3^T)P|241 
Wt P 174 

Skr Pr qrgT 31. ( Goan, 

3fal and Chit- ), p. 384 
^•H,p 380. 
grgsf ^ , p 384. 

q^ t 31 ( Goan 3Ial and Clnt ) 
p 3S4 

tf-Oi-a Ap j p 384 
^U53?l Pr , p 3S4 

Skr. s p re ad Pr tpua« Ap 
giHT 31 H B , p 384 
^5(®rcrr)p 265 
Wf§FT P 274 
^cTTf% PP 258, 260 
75H qqq P 380 
^S’TjPP 168, 170. 

5pqinoi£ P 271 
P 261 
P 504 

gr^trrtp 253 
epTRT^T p 268 
SF&mtfp 471 
'ktf+qyA P 307 fnl 
p. 301 

qqq p 224 fnl 
SFT3-(gT5 Pr ), p 370. 

^RpT?rg;, p 47 fn 3 

^fT¥* P 361 
5FTHT II. H. B , p 3S4 
5JHPTT or ^TSTT P 

St 31 tf fq|g ilal Goan , 
p 385 

5PUK4' 3Iak Goan , p 385 
SH-fl-p 238 
jmfqxrr rp 268, 273 

fr PT WHJT7 , P 506 

T% • • ^=TT, P 504 

PFTT 31 , p 384 

3JR.+- Skr qq^jft Pr vT£~s Ap 
T%1T 31 rft^x H P Trn B , 
p. 384 


q-.iS'S Ap , p 384. 
cCTl^r Pr , p 384 
gfteT H P. B , p. 384 
qfftcT H G P , p. 381, 

;n£3I H,p 381 

Skr qqft 31 H.qrRTT H. G. P., 
p 381 

Iff P 234 

Pr , p. 382 

frr^r Skr. H. P ^ G 31. 

^-f^g-Pr. p 382. 
jpT & , P. 3S2 

$3TT p. 221 

grwr forc-Fq-, Pntanjali PV. 

1 4, p 83 fn 2. 
f7vrr^(^TP^)P 268 
f^TIP 387 
f^HTP 261. 

P. 271 

^niT PP. 258, 250. 

§?BFT ( qq or qqffq- ) p 271 
g>t? P 301 
?Fr 31 p 382. 

^Ttq p 211 fnl, 

^rcT^JTnja; P. 298 
p 234 
’F'SKHTP 265. 
wh: P. 169 

p 263 

! li-RrSl'THN , p. 58 fn 1. 

i p 234. 

! Msr p 266 

H. P , p 382. 

^TP 1S1 
p 387 
riNrp 3S7 

is-'-rai^ . , p. 387. 

p 303 

STfUcT ^cf p. 253. 

T3Z* Pr , p. 370 
OTiP 234 
*Tm( GTXrg p. 233. 
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ISKT St. M, Mnl, Goan., 
p. 3S5 

Mai Goan , p 385. 

13#' Pr,, p 382. 

*3T% Skr. ^ Fr. M. II, T., 
^G„p 379. 

Skr, ^pjt M. LI. Pr , 
p 382. 

WM,p 382. 

) ^qriirjj p. 274 

URfl,p 382. 

G., p 375 
M. H. P., p 379 

ifcT M. H G P., p 381. 

*TrT ( TRT ) P 274. 

Ufa Skr. ir M. n. G. r , p 381. 
IRERT p. 234 
»m Itftp 145 
p. 234 

*rmf ETF^ ^ ' If p 361 

SOT Skr jjqr M 5 qrH,p 380. 

Cfcnftp 260. 

Tfrrrsnr ( for Crvr ) p. 242 
*TtSF=r Ap , p 384 
*TT5rat Pr , p 384 

Skr Pr Ap 

irraiT M P ifRT H B , p. 384 
nl5JT H. B , p 384 
jftoSTM P,p 384 
ttRv£t pp 242, 249, 253,260, 268 
irnilft PP 234, 235 
*ftcW?g^P 266 

qrar p 200 

■sfteqs- Skr P f Ap 

CteT M H P. B O , p 383. 
sftr^r Skr • Irr%3 Tr Pr M G 
H P., p 383 
CfeS Ap , p. 383 
TjR3ftPr,p 383. 

M H P B O , p. 383, 

Cl J^T Pr ) P 383, 

G.H.P., p.383. 


Cr#t H Cl^T P 380 

^p 145 

( ^PTT ) P 248 
R 3ppx^, p 170. 

P 233 
=SRriTP 234 
qg'WfP' 255. 

pp 182 ini, 189. 

p. 2d 3 

( =3Tqj ) p 266 
^B(5TWT)P 274 
^RCTT p. 234. 
f%GW*P 261. 
r%3TT% ( rasrf^ ) p 218. 
p. 146 

T%oqg p. 146. 

P. 146. 

T%R P. 234. 

r«tH<5«t'AR P- 242 

T%( RT PP. 258, 259. 

P. 263 

pp. 236, 272. 

*s#t W P- 144 * 

a- 

P. 144. 

«rf r ( %Ht ) P 247. 

P. 273 

i^CP 401 

3=RrT St M SFftTPT Mfl] Goan , 
P. 385 

vrTcT i q r Mai Goan., p 4 385. 
p. 508. 

jjpp^g'T, IV. 2. 81, p. 607. 
5RR?PT P. 234. 

5T?TCR P. 145. 

T Wnf p 307 fnl, - 
^ M., p.383. 

G , p 383, 

Pr., p. 383, 

wTcrSlqsi Skr, 3R13TT 4 r, - 
3To5t G., p. 383, 

ETOT P. 379. 
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STTcT M. H G P. B., p 381. 

3THN Skr. 3TTH 51. H. G P B , p 
381. 

gggP . 387. 

f M rcr fq - ^HTT, Patafijali, p 111 
fnl 

f^TRT P 242. 
fs^rsCP. 301 
f%3irr P f , p. 381 
f$nrB. o. s.,p 381 
T%gT Skr #*r M H P G f^HT B 
0 , fjpfT S f%oiirr Pf , p 381 
3ftH,p 383 
sM AP , P 383 
Pr , p 383 

cffrrM H P G,p 381 

Skr Pr sfrj Ap 3fft 

H,p 383 
«frf^r§ p 170 
SSf&Hr Pr I P 383 
vgfl-orsrfM H G,p 383 
P G , p 383 
*££ p 387. 

Pr , p 383 
U'WHlJf P 471 


P 145 



p 507 

WR^, PP 


509 


508 , 


5 K-H,p 381 
146 


HiR Ap , p 370 . 

HHqiM p 271 

HHMI nfcp T IT = HC^XriT CTT, p 271 
^Rfl,P 505 
p 215 

V^TlMRuiHIdj 4 2 53 , 

PP 504 , 508 . 

gfifc , p 76 fnl. 


cTCTtMt, P 379 
tW l^TN IV 2 69, p 507. 
fjjFT P 146 
cili^ti P f , P 379 

fn^r Skr cTif^r Pr Ap Mrr 
M H P , p 379. 
cnrfrp 253. 
fTTl^P 387 

f^nrr (qiMR) Skr rRTOR or 
fSlWR P 240 

ffT-SRN ( Skr ?freM) P 246 
fjftOf (T%%)Skr fapd^Fr p 233 
5^P 144 

3rwn^,p 95 
rf%3Tt-3- Pr and Ap , p 383 
Ml M , p 383 

rtf&5F» Skr ftfr^-^Pr Ap Ml 
M , p 383 
MUM H , p 379 
rfttcT ( R^flr ) PP 258, 269, 

HT^P 387 

j%0?W PP 234, 235, 250, 253, 268, 
271, 272 


Skr ^ M G ^ H ^tST Pr., 

p 381 

261 
p 604 
^cTORSTP 272 

M ) PP 257, 258 
^RJTT P 253 
5?lClSN P 268 
^TT p 14 fn 3 

p 174 

3^rs*> PP 253, 270 
51 G,p 381. 

2TTST P , P 381 
^rTTfe^V P 272 
^TR ( Mr ) P 249 

PP 269,270. 

PP 605, 508 
°qiT P 255 
5T Sg$l PP 253,263. 
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%tD., p 384. 

%rM,p 384. 
sfiKfa: PP 253, 2G1 

Sir cfRjft Pr Ap 

%T M cfkr P f^RT II , p 384 
SteAp.p 384. 

<pmt I’r , p 384 
frail’. P 384 
Vr?R p. 171 
fspfRp 170 
8*5 PI 1 109, 303 

wrap 212 
NRTRnpftf pp 212,240 
NRRp 2G5. 

NR p 238 
NR*Rp 272 
NRR^ip 274 
NRtffop 272 
NRITtRT P 253 
'tftS.p 382 
'<* V , p 382 
'ITT M 4S , p 382 
'IR H p r,8j 
V’n R o . p 382 
W I'f p 3h2 

M r N7 M G try II o 

mxr S* V * * ' I «' K J 

t , , ‘ ' 1WT Mil (non 

«u*n p 's, 

n^r < 

^tr i« - - 

** •* ** 




RS p. 30S 

R5RTR pp. 261, 263 

RgRP 234 

Rtf H > p 383 

RTl'1% p 261 

RTSfiif ( ) P 255 

RH%RT p. 253 

RTR%5 p. 253 

( RTfpp; ) p 256 

RTfqR Skr Rif^ or p r 

Hrttgr Ap fp&M Rif H.,P 383 
RTR^T ( name-nnd-fonn ) p 8 f n 2 
RTtH VI 4 3 p. 144 
^TTOMUT ifrf^p. 307 fn 1 
RTRT p 224 fn 1 
RTC%5. P 301 
RTftxT Ap , p 383 
Pr , p 383 
•TTt%NS pp 265, 270 

=n30s®, Jtma. 
tattvaviveka p 10 fn 1 

ft*WRRrarpp 258,259 
fRKS,p 381 
Pr , p 381 

%rSkr *TM r^-H.P <*_« 

^ TR^T Pr , p 381 ^ S 

PP 258, 259 
TRRRR p 240 

^VRT%%,p l4g 

RFR X, p 381 

=5* : 11 11 !’• G . , S8i 

RlfR Skr RTR M U P r 

1* .p 381 ' G - P 381 
, pp 257. 258 
, ^(VrRjp 273 

5 Tf ;^ r l ’ r > P 383 
v J VRT M , p 383 

< 

i 

-.07, .-,05. 

“5^TRT p O07 
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qrnf pp 192, 208 
(qcft,qc£r) p 303 
qfHcT p 303 
qrg[cT M H G , p 381 

Skr !R[c[I H G,p 381 
^(orq^)p 241 

) 

p 247 
q^ p 145 
WTSTtFP^P 343 

p 76 fn 1 

, TT^1T(STKP 247 
'TTf^T P 174 

&£, P 109 
qc?NP 234 
<TT3^Tc5 P 507 
qi^ . . . p 497 fn 1 
qn^t^Sf Pr., 1 383 
qpiff M G , p 383 
qinar St M qicrra 1 Mai Goan , 
p 385 

qic tlo& ' Mai Goan , p 385 
qf^P. p 380 
qrWT M . p 380 
qRrH,p 383 

qRTN Skr qnnfaT Pr qpjfr M G 
'TFTT H , p 383 
9fT5*T ( ) PP 258, 259 

<TTW Ap , p 383 
Pr , p 383 

'TTT^ Skr qr^T Pr qn^ Ap qprr 
M H P B 0 , p 383 
qnq M H P B O , p 383 
'IHKT P 253 
qrRqiy p 234 
'TTsfap 387 
fwrf^n- p 234 
c ffHrdq-.ld<i P 253 
SfSrf^T ( <jf§mRT ) P 249 

spn^r p 242 

STT Tprrsf p 91 fn 5 
W u Uld p 224 fn 1 
StVd^dr P 274 

( 5^qpHT ) p 240 


P 265 

ScqmN PP 109 fn 1, 179 
pp 180, 181 fn 1 

SrT^ Skr qrpq^t Pr qPW Ap. 

qt?n- H P , p 384 
^rr ^ • . . p 87 fn 1 
P 301 
3 cT£ P 248 
^mp 253 
rnf^?Ap,P 384 
tfr^T^ Pr , p 384 
qfstf H P , p 384 
sppfpTcT PP 187, 192, 196, 197, 199, 
200, 201, 204 
&Ff?qm P 208 
prefer 214 
sricTgrftp 170 
Slf^TT^K P 250 
srfrntro- ( srarera ) p 255. 
xnqq- p 507 fn 1 
SeNN 3Tfcr • •• PP 497 fn 3 
M'dUil'4 p 510. 

qHiqiiJd p 507 fn 1 

MrMHfMId P 144 
sTHTrom p 606 
STOTH fqpr,I 2. 56, p 509 
TrqpNP 263 
g E T UH^H p 506 
g£HT ( o^Nl ) PP 257, 258 
spfrrffi - %Tft, p 140 fn 3 
gqfeg p 174 
N^FrlTP 177 

q=g7R; , Kaiyata, p 109 

fn 1 

iRtT Rpr, Patanjali, p 109 
fn 1 

SR-dtd Fqp^, BLatyayana, p 109 
fn 1 

NafJid PP 242, 303 
P 197 

C^5t)P 380 
gSfjPr p 379, 
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tNl> EX 0 F q . , 

SSSIT Plu„ 

>ms kr 5 95 

*ft!t^Sk" '*' * u I p ^B bjf^ to »Wa7S^, 

htG^ / ^’P 382 ^ B. ^ 

p 27 1 

(Sir, 

W7t ; > ^- 


S f >;p 3S() 
p S7i 

T 1 p 

<*,u f/'-vo 

^Wifsi’ 381 
^J>. 382 


or i?-. 

o%ro,^ ir 


* 385 


382 

^csr i/ { u^nor ) p ‘ 

SfclJ , ’ ^ 38* 7 

HrL " '' 383 

aa 0 "'".! 

^V 087 "-- 

%!• '/Wji 5p fi , 


fn 


jfe !4 35 
^A. • 

n j 

'V'znTnIJ* llG 

^ . i aZj * i. ; '; o 4 *«ajfiy. 

^ J» 8)p J 
1 


'*?!> , W 308 /„ , 
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INDEX it 


TTfaT 0 , p 881 
^rrfnr p 145. 

HTgsg- on Panini II 2 

34, p 83 fn4 

*T [ TT?Kf=JTrTTfKt PP 253, 256 
FTSTCr Ap , p 384 
Pr , p 384 

fT3S^ Skr Pr , Ap 

ITraT M , p 384 
jrairH itt^t p 380 
FrrgSTT Pr , p 383 
TT^T H , p 383 
fT^3TT Pr , p 383 
TTFCra - Ap , p 384 
JTcSrat Pr , p 384 
fTcSPT Pr , p 384 
Wr5£JT P , p 384 
FTfW' P 302 
trsjcrp 174 
u%H rrrarp 380 
W^Ch^UP 380 
FT^F ( FTT^F ) p 14fn3 
FT^T M G H P , p 381 
Frrj Skr jrq- II G H P , p 381 
fiftt p 270 
F^jrr P 234 

Ft-W'^ Skr FTTKpf Pr FTHTT II (Goan 
Ilal and Chit ) j R cVreT l Pr Ap 

FTcSR- Ap FTTETT 31 H B FTc?JT P , 
p 384 

F^g-p 298. 

Fl^l^rrrp 233 

FISRR3 • i&ieTcSd, P* 86 fn 3 
(M^'wrfFidfs), p 247 
FT^FfT 5Ttf?, P 343 
FTrlbft Skr FtTWr Pr ^ 31 3^1 
H P , G , p 379 
FTTffr Skr 31 H. G 
or\rFT P FTHFETT Pr , p 382 
FTf^rfr Pr , pp 379, 382 
P 234 

FTT^I q- , p 87 fn 2, 

II , p 384. 


p 308 fn 3 
mcfV AT , p 383 
JTTgq-p 233 
FTTOI II H B t p 384 
Frmt II ( Goan Mnl. and Chit. )> 
p 384 
TTT^r p 253 
WIlgrFTdl P 211 fn 1 
ftjf3TT Pr , p 383 
m^p isi 
TFira^I p 361 
JTFT P 301 

g^TgRt=g WTg(4l ' pp 253, 256 
p 274 
S^7P 234 
QrT P 303 
JJT%3n" P 200 

?frfi?T Skr. FrirfSTT, FTTfSTT, or ^T|3Tr 
FTTHT M Jlfr H , p 383 

FR> P 234 

jMtG. P H , p 383 
HTHT II , P 383 
jfrfrTsr Pr . p 383 
FT? orlpfr P , p 382 
wta? PP 187, 191, 194, 196, 197, 
201 203, 208 
jfpf pp 169, 170 
fIYRtTcK Skr c JTfT%3T Pr ^THT M 
HTcTT G P H,p 383 
P 379 

II pp 379, 382 

FfuldiM 3=Rft«fd T, P 90 fn5 

q p 146 

q- .Frrfj from Nirukta,p 472. 
q^TT P 234 
rpjjfq p 224 fn 1 

q^rrrlts p 121 fn l 

. qf% , Katyayana, p. 

121 fn 1 

q=i^liri*ni p 266 
qficrnr -p 497 fn 2. 

TOFTP 266. 
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5IWW from p. 

469 

’WT PP 173, 175, 234 
'Ttm^p 234 
’T^p 272 

) pp. 253 

,*W5<j,p 146 
Pi'Jifrf^vTr p 179 
361 

S’E'T-*- p 507 
5tP^a;p 609 

509 

pp 508, 609 

^'•SJTTFr ® H P Q _ 
M, p 883 37 

Sl§3TT Pr -=r&. 

^ Pr p 379 
^Hjp 379 
^p 271 
^ , p 379 

^rr p 234 

^ P 182 fa i 

247 

W*nstT. PM Wi5r P 221 

^ Skr IrtM h p r- 
*mp.234 G iP 381 

'Wf) PP 301, 

TOWKEp 273 
^cTi^p 253 

TT^r il H p n 

tun P S ’»»1 

V 81 

381 feH HFG. B , p 

^^p 268 

22®"*wpm. 

«?pr^p l4c 

*Wn*P. 14G. 
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Ht( ^pjpniTrqt ) p. 249 
T%trf%cT, p *74 fn 2. 
?rn , IKrcclmkatika 

P- 51 fn 1 

) p. 247. 

^ PP- 507, 509 
•• -3TfT p, 507 
• !• 2 51, p. 507. 

SPT p 508. 

509 

^rp 387 
SI 9^ p 145 

Pr j p 383 

G , p 383 
% H p ,p 383 
P- 146. 

^(^rf)p. 248 

Sfc M grnrr nr 1 « 

P 386 G®*-, 

RUTR M ol Goon, p 386i 
p. 248 

*H?P 146 

274 

^TT- p 505 
^TT’P 505 
^PP 378, 379 
274 

"T&fa-^TOt OaSH. 

5W, -£«->. «. 

S5l G,P 381 

3S A P^“ 8 ^ HP .P381 

384 

180 

S&r'-P 383 

B., p ggg 
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INDEX II 


B , P 383 
^Tf%3TT Pr j P 383 

G H,p 383 
?raw ( grrerereq )p 270 
?nrere ( 3l5re n g ) PP 257, 258 
gTR»T PP 301, 302 
q-p^pp 258, 259 
gK?Rp(^IT%)PP 258, 259 
gpjfkrrp 253 
cfTW3TT Pr , p 383 
cn^srSkr qn^tT Pr arg- M G 
^H,p 388 
M G , p 383 
greTcTR ( ) P 261 

3Tf%f^ ( ^rri%HT ) P 265 
srrRrtfi p 250 

31^34 pp 174, 213 fn 1, 215 

rra^nNTT , p 32 

fn 4 

feKn qr fS fcr p soi 

f%T%T ( ftRprrr ) P 233 
P 166 

f%^T B 0 , p 383 
f%|£ S , p 383 
P 249 
ft^Pr , p 382 
fgp^M , p 383 
fs-FIJjs? Ap , p 383 
Pr , p 383 
M p 383 
f^rfhlT p 233 
f%3Tffp 234 
f^mPCT P 234 

f%^XT S WPf from Nirukta, p 468 
f%CTg; Skr qpg- M G P 
Pr , p 382 

P 49 

fn 1 

m^TtS^p 234 

M G H P,p 381 

f^f% Skr M G fro H P , 
P 381 

p 14C 


PP 168 fn 2,169, 187-191 
194-98 

fasTHjf*' P 198 

WPS P 268 
ftro^rTP 270 
ftcu^Tfr p 268 
Rupskr} P 242 
fsWTTT^rTP 249 
=TT3T M G , p 382 
^tfSqCT Skr 5rn%3TT Pr ftlT M 
f^T G sfhfr H p 3S3 
^h%3TT Pr , p 383 
3T#^P 268 
srfcrP 469 

( ttsnqT ) p 258 
( 3T% ) PP 257, 258 
) P 270 

gq; p 213 fn 1 
grq^iH - P 307 fn 1 
ga^CP 144 

Skr Pr Ap 

t^M fqrjH S fq«T B O , 
p 383 

??( P 249 

^ u §MUrJ ( fqugmfrtd ) P 242 
^mTO rrm i sfa;, p 91 

fn 1 

tj^S P 361 
P 188 

g-srasg- p 144 
5T3J P 234 

( for or pppp ) p 233 
f or ) acc to 

Dr Stevenson, p 233 
5T% ^Kisirf-cTrglvJI p 90 fn 4 
P 233 

^TT Skr%^H P^3TM G%3T 
%3fTS %j?n Pr , p 3S1 
5TT^ PP 309 fn 1, 361 
*8 1 'Ml P 308 fn 2 
5TT->.o4lijl|yr pp 308 fn 3 

(^fA-'-rr) rrgt qTTSJT p 308 fn 3 
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nfrm Skr sttI-stt Pr ^tM G 
II , p 383. 

?rnrnf?t p 235 
iriFrnFTpp 234, 205 
UTOT-p 221 
ETTCJpp 507, 500 
rTIRi^p 145 

PP 1G8 fn 2, 1G9, 187, 101, 
101-108,204 
m-7: p 108, 
firruK p 250 
for^oTh; p 208. 
ftnfFRp 273 

rroin Skr ^ n ^ G 

B 0 ^ni^T Pr , 
p 381 ’ 

?17 B 0 , p 38] 
vta M c, , p. 58 1, 
tTTTm p 253 
’-.ITvT p 1 15 

to II hot p G 

**** Pr , p. 3S2 
VJTT p 250 

( rnf^r^ ) p 234 
^rnnrrq. p 210 
iftnrj p 2 n 

4 ^(*m p *3 1 


^nrnT(^r) p 242 
Skr. M 
Pr., p 382 
WP 6 °4 
^T(3Wnr)P 2G5 
^ P 233 


( o <p>j or o ) p 241 
RTTRISHTf^ P 145 
^ Av X 3 11 , p. 95 

^rftp. 170 


PP 170, 171 
PfW pp 504, 505 
RNrVTP 507 

^P^IDTRT^PP 507, 509 
p 9 fn 1 
p 9 fn 1. 
p 9 fn 1 
p 9 fn 1 
BRRTSfcr p 9, fn 1 
p 9 fn 1 
| p 9 fn 1 

^B*TPTW p. 9 fn 1 


*wwnmf lP 2u Jp 42 ‘ 


p. 242 
&£., p 382 
^RBr,p 382 


r TT ( ) p 233 

I-r;r j 


p 03 fn 3 
,r ' ; n ~ > 1 i; in 

1 >» 
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'' r ~ ( Nci , 1 , , TO r., p 582 
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^ or B j p 381 
^rrar H P . p 38i 
0 p 381 

37V or VTV B • P 381 
H S p 381 

TTpl Skr H S 3 T^ 0 3I'<J B 3TV 
O, Pr P 381 
^TtR- ( ^rr^T ) P 14fn 3 
VTg Skr H P . p 381 
33713 p. 224 fn 1 
^rrars-A^p 384 
^ya^Pr 7 p 384 
^ToCTJI H,p 384 
«H.)P 384 
vrv H , p 382 

G , p. 382. 

T3WT P 505 - 
T%^r P 234 

TO ( tor ) P 233 

TOnrofr^r an enclosure or 
railing made of stone, p lo fn 3 

5^P;P 381 - 
52TCRRP 242 - 
W?P 234 
yapps’ P 2 ^ 3 - 
^fStatur ( 5Sf^T ) P 247 
P 302 

^•H , p 381 
^G,P. 381 


fife B. 0 , p. 381. 

%3T H P S , p. 381 
%3TT S , p 381 
%^rrPr,p 381 

#I%P 448 

PP 245, 249. 

3tW ( 5TTV ) P 14 fa 3. 
p 381 

VftriT Pr , P 381. 

3TfT H , p 382 

^ 7 ^ pp. 168 fn 2, 169. 

f%5im , P 163 

.^yj pp 187, 191 194, 198, 

*|repjj p 198 

WTeft P 221 

■Wi% ^P 146 

fePd^cV P 309 fn 1 

5|H P,p 382 
gft H P , P 382 
jfrer H , p 382 

G B 0,p 382 
535 m P 38 °- 
5^P I 46 

VI 4 2, p 144 
f ^a-ri r n rs P 253 
p 387 

% 3 srvr , p 96 
t^r p 95 






